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Introduction 


Point of Departure 

This IS a report on a family and a possible method of studying 
families Family and method have been descnbed to some extent 
in an earlier work ^ There, the first eleven of a senes of families 
of diagnosed schizophrenics were presented m some detail The 
group described here, the Danzigs,^ is one of the eleven 
In that report a social phenomenological method of study was 
outhned The method, a synthesis embodying the Sullivan tradi¬ 
tion of participant observanon of interpersonal relations and the 
phenomenological tradition in philosophy-particularly the philo¬ 
sophy of Sartre - allowed the clinical method of approaching 
‘schizophrenics’ to be i e dissolved and preserved m a 

wider synthesis The theory and practice of communications 
analysis acted as catalyst so to speak This work is intended as a 
contribution to dissolving, reconciling, and depassmg m a new 
synthesis the social phenomenology of the earlier work and the 
psychoanalytic way of studying cxpenence 
The method described is derived from the philosophic tradition 
of dialectical investigation, particularly as it is embodied m the 
work of Hegel, Marx, and Sartre, though it is not a direct appli¬ 
cation of any of these It takes as its starting-point the CNpcncncc, 
expressed in the British philosophical tradition by Macmurniy* 
for instance, that the primary philosophizing posmon is the person 
acting in relation to others, not the solitary, detached thinker 

* It D and Eiteoon, A Sanity, MaJnea, and the Family 

* Sec p tm for the earlier stud> of thu {amily 

* The term it denved from Samr, J -P. Cn/ijMf de h Raison Dialecli^e And see 
Laing, R D and Cooper, D , Reason and t^olenee 

* Mannurray.J The Fann of ihe Pasmal 
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implied by Descartes’s 'cogito ergo sum And it sees the primary 
sciences to be those of persons and groups of persons 

More speafically, it attempts to apply a principle of reasoning 
adequate to the complexities of the interaction and interexperience 
of persons This means, among other things, considenng the 
nature of the shared experience of the group, and leads at times to 
inferences about the nature and content of this experience similar 
in certain respects to the interpretations that might be made about 
the unconscious phantasy relanons of the members, using current 
psychoanalytic theory Be this as it may, the method is oifered as 
a possible way of examimng data and systematically inferring and 
clanfymg the group members* reciprocal experience of one an¬ 
other and of the group asa whole, and testing Ae inferences made 
The earlier work was concerned to show how the experience 
and actions of persons whom our society calls ‘schizophrenic, 
make much more social sense than is commonly supposed when 
they arc viewed m the contexts of their families m a certain way 
In each family the labelled person was seen to be caught in an 
interactional web of misunderstanding, characterized by ambi¬ 
guities and contradictions of a highly mystifying kind An im¬ 
portant aspect of this pattern of contradiction was an unrecognized 
confusion between praxis and process' in the family’s experience 
of the behaviour and expenence of the diagnosed person They 
saw his acts as if they were the result of process, and not the ex¬ 
pression of his intentions The confusion was most marked when 
the person tried to act autonomously 

These findings in respea of the diagnosis of schizophrenia now 

* I am using the terms praxis and process after Sartre Praxis refers to events that 
arc the deeds ofdocR or groups of docn otto the intended outcomeofsuchdeeds 
It refers to the acts of an agent Proress refers to events or a pattern of events of 
which no doer or agent is the author Thus praxis expresses the intentions of a 
penon or group of persons while process docs not Process in a system may be 
initutcd by praxis eg a blow to the head but the pattern of events that follow 
the blow, the pattern of trauma or physiological change withm the organism is 
determined mechanistically This pattern of change is one of process 
The ordinary medical concqit of illness is a concept of process It refers to 
oenls occurring within the person and affecting his organism according to the 
laws of natural science 
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raise the question of the family praxis itself And in this study, the 
focus of inquiry will be switched from the ‘schizophrenic’ to the 
family as such, from the question of the social intelligibility of the 
behaviour and experience of the labelled person and the problem 
of testing this, to the question of the intelligibility and compre- 
hensibihty of the family’s mystifying pattern of interaction 
Specifically, I wish to see what sense, if any, can be made of the 
contradictions and ambiguities of the Danzig family praxis, par¬ 
ticularly those leading to their daughter Sarah becoming diagnosed 
as suffering from something ‘gone wrong’ inside her called an 
illness of the nund 

At this point I shall remind the reader of the details of that 
praxis by presenting the earher study, repnnted from Sanity, 
Madness, and the Family This was based on a certain way of 
observing and totalizing family interaction, and recording and 
organizing the data 

Briefly, family members were seen in hospital, consulting- 
room, and at home They were observed singly, in pairs, and in 
various combinations The sessions were tape-recorded or wntten 
up immediately afterwards All tapc-recordmgs were transcribed. 
Based on the observer’s totalization of the family interaction, a 
concordance-index was compiled in which the raw data was 
organized in a way that related the different viewpoints to one 
another and to the pattern of interaction The index revealed that 
the diagnosis of scfuzophrenia was soaally intelligible Using the 
index and its findings, the following description of the family was 
written 


The Early StuiJy: Family Interaction^ 

CLINICAL PERSPECTIVE 

From the clinic^ psychiatric viewpoint, Sarah Danzig began to 
develop an illness of insidious onset at the age of sc\cntccn She 

' Adjptrd from pp 95-117 of ^ and Eitcnon A . Smily. MjJntsj. 

and ihc raintly, by permission of the publishers 
MU 
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began to lie m bed all day, getting up only at night, and staying 
up thinking or brooding or reading the Bible Gradually she 
lost interest in everyday affairs and became increasingly pre¬ 
occupied with religious issues Her attendance at commercial 
college became intermittent, and she failed to complete her 
studies During the next four years Sarah failed to make the grade 
at whatever job or course of study she undertook 
When she was twenty-one her illness took a sudden turn for the 
worse She began to express bizarre ideas, for instance that she 
heard voices over the telephone and saw people on television 
talking about her Soon afterwards she started to rage against 
members of her family After one outburst against her mother she 
fled the house and stayed out all night On her return she was 
taken to an observation ward where she remained for two weeks 
Thereafter, she was listless, apathetic, quiet, withdrawn, and lack¬ 
ing in concentration Althoughfrom time to time she made bizarre 
statements, for example that she had been raped, on the whole 
she was able to live quietly at home, and even return to work, 
this time m her father’s office She continued like this for fifteen 
months, and then relapsed Once more she persistently expressed 
bizarre ideas She complained that people at the office were talking 
about her, were m a plot against her, and did not wish her to work 
with them She insisted they intercepted and tore up her letters 
She also insisted that her letters were being intercepted at home 
She complained to her father that his staff were incompetent, and 
quarrelled with him and his secretary over keeping the books 
Eventually she refused to go to work, and took to lying in her bed 
all day, getting up only at night to brood or to sit reading the 
Bible She spoke hardly at all except to make occasional statements 
about religion or to accuse her family of discussing her, or to 
complain thatthctclcphoncopcrators were listening m to her calls 
She became irntablc and aggressive, particularly towards her 
father, and it was following an outburst against him that she was 
again brought into hospital 
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STRUCTURE OF INVESTIGATION 

The family consisted of mother (aged fifty), father (fifty-six), 
Sarah (twenty-three), John (twenty-one), and Ruth (fifteen) At 
her parents’ request, Ruth was not included in the invesngation 


Inlcmews Occasions 

Daughter 13 

Father i 

Mother i 

Mother and father 4 

Mother and daughter i 

Father and daughter i 

Son 3 

Son and daughter 3 

Mother, father, and daughter 8 

Mother, father, daughter, and son 4 


39 

This represents 32 hours of interviewing time, of which 18 
hours were tape-recorded 

THE FAMILY SITUATION 

In this case the necessity for a variety of ‘sightings* of the family 
in action is revealed particularly clearly 

We shall first describe certain aspects of the family interviews, 
with particular reference to what makes intelligible various delu¬ 
sions and psychotic manifestations relaaiig to Sarah’s behaviour in 
hospital She said that 

I The Ward Sister was withholding letters from her and failing 
to pass on telephone messages from her mother She knew the 
letters from her mother were being withheld because her mother 
was writing to her every other day She knew that her mother 
was writing to her every other day because she was her mother's 
child, and her mother loved her 
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began to lie m bed all day, getting up only at night, and staying 
up thinking or brooding or reading the Bible Gradually she 
lost interest m everyday alTain and became increasingly pre¬ 
occupied with religious issues Her attendance at commercial 
college became intermittent, and she failed to complete her 
studies During the next four years Sarah failed to make the grade 
at whatever job or course of study she undertook 
When she was twenty-one her illness took a sudden turn for the 
worse She began to express bizarre ideas, for instance that she 
heard voices over the telephone and saw people on television 
talking about her Soon afterwards she started to rage against 
members of her family After one outburst against her mother she 
fled the house and stayed out all night On her return she was 
taken to an observation ward where she remained for two weeks 
Thereafter, she was listless, apathetic, quiet, withdrawn, and lack¬ 
ing in concentration Although from time to time she made bizarre 
statements, for example that she had been raped, on the whole 
she was able to live quietly at home, and even return to work, 
this time in her father’s office She continued like this for fifteen 
months, and then relapsed Once more she persistently expressed 
bizarre ideas She complained that people at the office were talking 
about her, were m a plot against her, and did not wish her to work 
^vlth them She insisted they intercepted and tore up her letters 
She also insisted that her letters were being intercepted at home 
She complained to her father that his staff were incompetent, and 
quarrelled with him and his secretary over keeping the books 
Evcntuallyshc refused to go to work, and took to lying in her bed 
all day, getting up only at night to brood or to sit reading the 
Bible She spoke hardly at all except to make occasional statements 
about religion or to accuse her family of discussing her, or to 
complain that the telephone operators were listening in to her calls 
She became irritable and aggressive, particularly towards her 
father, and it was following an outburst against him that she was 
again brought into hospital 
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When her family was asked in what way they felt she was ill, 
they rephed that she was lazy, stubborn, sluttish, terribly impudent 
to her father, obscene, and so on They seemed to d^cribing 
wickedness, not sickness At least this is how Sara e t it 
remarked timidly that she had changed her mind about going 

of the mam features of her illness in the view of h^er parents 
was an unreasoned, senseless, persistent hostility to her father, but 
when seen alone her mother, without any apparent “ 

being inconsistent, also described Sarah s hosulity as a meaning^ 
response to various things her father did Indeed she said he c e^ 
m L same way towards her (mother) 

angry too In factitemergedthatthey were consmtly^^^^^^^ 

It f^s became clear that Sarah s anger against her 
her family now could not tolerate, was f 

the enmity her mother and John had 
years But they objected to Sarah acting 

finally singled out ^ m co ”p'y 

person who was renlly expecica r ; of the 

LhesThiswasnotputtohermsom^^^^^^^^^ 

EfiSea tmf S-hSm 

she must be ill , , nf rhe idea that 

But It was "“sarah fought and screamed at 

Sarah ‘had to go and John could tolerate, they 

each other more than her m {ffcctionatc and intimate 

also got on together m a much n^ore attect.on 

svay than her mother ^ f ” ,„„1 ,hat if Sarah 

When interviewed alone, , 5,,/^vould remain per- 

did not give up her hostility to ic Sarah, however, she 

manently in hospital When '«\;;;l’Xtonsistency. that 
conveyed to her, again witho > wanted her put 

It was not she, but her husban J ■ 
a\%ay She told Sarah plainl) * -J , , 5 not going to be 

he cUd not stand her at home, and that he ^^«n g 
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2. The hospital was maliciously detaining her, while her parents 
wanted her home at once. 

3. She was afraid of being abandoned in hospital and never 
getting home again. She did not say who would abandon her, 
but the heart of her fear was that she would be cut off from her 
mother. 

4. She said that her mother had only agreed to her cormng into 
hospital because she had not wanted her to leave home. Her 
mother did not want to lose her children. She said that she did not 
blame her mother, and emphasized that she and her mother loved 
each other. 

5. She was angry with her father and was afraid of him. She 
saw him as the prime agent in her detention in hospital She said 
that he was a liar, and would tell lies about her. 

Throughout these interviews Sarah, for the most part, passively 
complied with her parents and her brother. 

In the first family session the issue of her fear of being abandoned 
was raised. Her patents and brother reassured her that they had 
telephoned every day, and had left messages for her. This was not 
m fact so. They told her that she was iD, that they only wanted 
her to stay in hospital for her own good, not because they wanted 
to abandon her. They loved her and wanted her back home. Sarah 
made no attempt to argue. 

John was soon to remark that she was unusually amiable and 
acquiescent, whereas ‘normally she was highly resistant to sug¬ 
gestion. The significance of tliis remark emerged more fully 
when he warned us in private against being fooled by her. She 
was just pretending to agree with them. It was an act to get out 
of liospital. With her, however, he was sympathetic and loving, 
giving her no hint that he thought she was trying to fool him. 

It seemed therefore that a mistrustful perception of the liospital 
was necessary for her ifshc was to maintain Iicr trust in her family, 
since greater perceptual and cognitive dissonance would have been 
experienced by Sarah had she distrusted licr family rather than 
the hospital. 
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when her family was asked m what way they felt she was ill, 
they replied that she was lazy, stubborn, sluttish, terribly impudent 
to her father, obscene, and so on They seemed to be describing 
wickedness, not sickness At least this is how Sarah felt it She 
remarked timidly that she had changed her mind about go g 

of the mam features of her illness m the °f her pjems 

was an unreasoned, senseless, persistent hosti ity o ^ ’ £■ 

when seen alone her mother, without any 

angry too In fact it emerged that they were “"/“f ^ ^“"Xh 

It thus became clear that Sarah s anger intense than 
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each other more than her affectionate and intimate 

also got on together m a much mo^ 

way than her mother “ /^odier said plainly that if Sarah 
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did not give up her h°mW ^nh Sarah, however, she 

manently m hospital W en ^consistency, that 

conveyed to her, again w‘' ° and John, who wanted her put 
It was not she, but her hus ),ac_ ,hat 

away She told Sarah plain y J going „ be 

he could not stand her at horn , 
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bothered with her This was true, but it contrasted with John’s 
frequent reassurances to Sarah to the contrary John admitted that 
Sarah was only saying to his father what he had said to her about 
him But, like his mother, he thought that Sarah must be ill if she 
said such things, since it was not her place 
When he was alone with the interviewer, Mr Danzig said that 
his wife had wanted to get rid of Sarah for some time, had wanted 
to sacrifice her, but he had refused to agree He regarded himself 
as Sarah s ally, but the support he accorded her was more imagin¬ 
ary than real, since he did not support her either when his wife and 
son were attacking her, or when he was alone with her 
He did, however, remonstrate with them m Sarah’s absence, 
even to threatening to leave home himself if they did not leave 
her alone ^ It is ironical that Mrs Danzig insisted that it was for 
her husband s sake that Sarah had to be ‘treated’ in hospital for 
her illness’ 


Thus, Sarah s construction that her father and the hospital, not 
ler mother and John, wished to keep her locked up was as reason- 
a e as it was unreasonable — in fact, with the evidence available 
to her, It was possibly the most likely construction 

Sarah was continually mystified m this respect For instance, 
when the interviewer introduced the issue of whether Sarah got 
on everyone s nerves, and not only her father’s, Mrs Danzig took 
this up the wrong way and told Sarah how ‘ungrateful’ she was 
for upsetting her father Sarah tried feebly to defend herself, and 
then pleaded that she was tired Her mother sympathized, and 
then went on to describe Sarah m her usual terL selfish, un¬ 
grateful inconsiderate, and so on It was always difficult to get 
past such attributions to specific items of behaviour When Sarah 
listlessly fell in with her, her mother took it as evidence that she 
was right She then advised Sarah to foUow our advice and to 
stay in hospital, m the interests of her health We had not given 
any such advice ^ 

Another mystifying feature of this family is the marked 
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conspiratorial tone and manner they adopt with each other 
and with us in Sarah s absence. They have then a solidarity 
otherwise lacking It is impressive how their conflicts are then 
forgotten 

On one occasion, when Sarah left the room, her mother, father, 
and brother began a furtive whispered exchange about her As 
Sarah rc-entered she said uncertainly that she had the impression 
that they were talking about her. They denied this and looked at 
us significantly, as though to say* ‘See how suspicious she is.* 

After these ghmpses of this family in action m the present and 
recent past, we shall now try to reconstruct some crucial historical 
facts 

Sarah left school at sixteen to go to secretarial college for 
fifteen months, then to art school for two years Recently she 
had been working m her father*s oflice She had had a previous 
‘breakdown’ eighteen months earlier 

According to her mother and fiithcr, until the age of twelve 
she had been a most lovable child She had always tended to Jack 
self^ronfidence, however, and to be concerned about how she 
appeared to others, continually relying on her parents and her 
brother to tell her how people saw her Nevertheless, according 
to them, she had been very popular, and had had a number of 
friends. She had had a sharp wit, a good sense of humour, and 
she was artistic She liked paintings, good music, good books, 
and had an exceptional! talent for writing and drawing, showing 
promise in these respects at school She had insight into other 
people’s characters and did not like cheap talk They did not, 
however, wish her to be an artist 

After fifteen months at secretanal college, she stopped attending 
She lay m bed until late in the morning, and stayed awake all 
night thinking or reading She began to lose her fhends one by 
one At this time she began to read the Bible and tned to interpret 
for herself what she read 

Father, mother, John, and Sarah all agree on the following 
features of Sarah’s behaviour before admission to hospital 
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1 She had been saying for some months that telephone opera¬ 
tors (or someone) had been listenmg in to her calls 

2 She believed that people in her father’s office had been talking 
about her and did not want her to work there 

3 She believed that someone at the office intercepted and des¬ 
troyed her letters, and that some of the staffwere incompetent 

4 She believed that her parents and brother were talking about 
her 

5 She believed that they were keeping letters from her 

6 She was irritable and aggressive towards members of her 
family, especially her father, towards whom she did not have 
the right attitude for a daughter In particular she called 
him a liar, and said she no longer believed in him or trusted 
him 


7 

8 

9 

10 
II 


She was very shy and self-conscious 

She did not mix with other people, but was quiet, withdrawn, 

miserable, and discontented 

She lay in bed aU day and sat up into the smaU hours of the 
mormng 

She lacked concentration and had been thinking too much 
She had been reading the Bible a great deal 


Twelve months earlier Sarah had gone to work m her father’s 
ofEce She soon began to feel that she was being discussed dis- 
parapngly In her turn she complained to her father that certain 

Ahn she refused to go any more 

About this nme (u u not clear when it began), she discovered 

faAe^HeT books and told her 

euher f "i.“ “ “ understand 

m all out’ tM T? “"I ‘Sbe wore 

mclolnf'^ She insmed that the clerk responsible was 

I narf t " ' A r *em of being 

sSL V ‘V" P^vocatively at home, eg by 

mfhu t a ™ 'be Sabbath, putting lemonade 

of me r nn 1? '-'b e mixture 

of anger, guilt, shame, and concern by her parents and brother. 
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who eventually resolved their dilemma by treating them as signs 
of illness 

Her parents regarded Sarah's ‘madness’ as a calamity visited 
on the family 

MOTHER Well I did sort of think all this business of going, you 
know, thinking unusual things, saying people are not - to me 
these sort of things - they always happen to other people, they 
never happen to us You know the sort of thing, you think it 
always happens to other people - you know these people 
flooded out in Exeter, you know, I feel sorry, but you do sort 
of think ‘Oh I’ll never be flooded out where I’m living now’ - 
you see’ I’m only giving you an example It’s never occurred to 
me that I’ll ever get flooded out where I live now - that’s how 
I look at It 

And 

FATHER We didn’t realize what was happening 
MOTHER We didn’t, as I told you, we thought those things only 
happened to other people’s children You read in the paper a 
little girl IS murdered, or kidnapped You feel very sorry for 
the people, but you don't assoaate it with your own child 
As I say, when - everything temble happens to other people 
FATHER When It happens to you - 

MOTHER And then it happens with you unfortunately, then 
other people say ‘Oh, how terrible’ 

FATHER Then It becomes a tragedy 

MOTHER It never occurred to me that she’d ever sort of go sort 
of mentally like this, to turn out m this sort of way 

What was the calamity comparable to these floods, murder, 
and kidnap, that had bef^en this family’ The more we probed, 
the more elusive it became, but what was obvious was her parents’ 
shame and fear of scandal In particular, they were worned about 
Sarah’s social nawete and lack of discreoon They regarded her as 
a ‘breaker of the family front’ When she first went to work in 
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her father’s office he had urged her to keep quiet about her break¬ 
down Unfortunately it leaked out, and his staff began to gossip 
behind her back, although to her face they were kind and for¬ 
bearing She was also resented for being the boss’s daughter 
Sarah felt their hostility without being able to get her feeling 
confirmed by anyone 

She also discovered certain actual mistakes that had been made 
and told her father She was resented more than ever now, but 
she could not be attacked directly Instead, she was exposed to 
more innuendos that no one would confirm explicitly She be¬ 
came more and more isolated and unhappy At this time some of 
her correspondence was mislaid ‘accidentally’ by another em¬ 
ployee She perceived the ‘unconsaous’ motive of the other, and 
tried to challenge her The other girl insinuated something about 
her sanity, and m an agitated state she went to her father to 
complain Her father, anxious to avoid any open recognition 
among his employees that his daughter had been a mental case, 
pooh-poohed her complaints, casting doubt on the validity of her 
suspicions - ‘You are unwell No one dislikes you No one is 
talking about you It’s imagination’, and so on Without con¬ 
firmation from her father she became more agitated, and started 
calhng him a liar, accusing him of being m collusion with the 
others She refused to return to the office 

In addition, while working with him, she had discovered that 
her father, while generally a meticulously honest man, engaged 
m certain petty dishonesties We, of course, have no difficulty in 
reconciling this paradox, since it is quite characteristic of the 
compulsive-obsessive person, but Sarah could not understand this 
and became very confused, cspeaaUy as her father now had to 
defend himself desperately, not against his own dissoaated im¬ 
pulses, but against her This involved him, unwittingly, 111 order 
to preserve her trust m him, m destroying her trust in herself, 
and as far as he could he enlisted his secretary, wife, and son to 
tins end 

They said m effect ‘You are imagining that there is a flaw in 
your father, and You arc mad or bad if you imagine such a 
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thing, You are mad or had if you do not believe us when 
we tell you that you are mad or bad to trust your own percep¬ 
tions and memory’ 

Much of what they called her illness consisted m attempts to 
discuss forbidden issues, comments on their attempts to keep her 
m the dark, or to muddle her, and angry responses to such mysti¬ 
fications and mystification over mystifications She had been put 
in the position of having to try to sort out secrecy and muddle, m 
the face of being muddled up over the validity of trying to do 
so With some justification, therefore, Sarah began to feel that 
they were in collusion against her 

We have to explain why this girl is so naive m the first place 
It may be argued that with such a naive girl the family would 
want to keep her m ignorance of their secrets, that their mystifi¬ 
cation of her was a consequence of her nnweU Tbs was partly 
so But our evidence shows that her namti had itself been pre¬ 
ceded by a prior mystification The family was thus caught m a 
VICIOUS spiral The more they mystified her the more she re¬ 
mained naive, and the more she remained naive the more they 
felt they had to protect themselves by mystifying her 

Mr Danzig lived a scrupulously correct family life, and needed 
to be seen as a man of stem and perfect rectitude, and as the head 
of the family His wife complied with him in this, but at the 
same time encouraged John to ‘sec through’ him, but not m 
public John helped to maintain his father’s public image, but his 
cooperation at home was intermittent, and he was often sup¬ 
ported m these lapses by his mother Mr Danzig knew of the 
mother-son alliance, and mother and son knew he knew, and he 
knew they knew he knew There was thus complete understand¬ 
ing among the three of them m this respect 

With Sarah, however, it was different Mother and son often 
criticized Mr Danzig in front of her, but she was not supposed 
to do so They thus presented her with a very difficult task Mr 
Danzig’s view of his marnage (and, incidentally, something of 
his style of thinking m general) can be seen in the following 
passages 
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‘It may well be that my wife m her moments of forgetfulness 
speaks to me sharply in the presence of the children In other 
words she doesn’t show for me the respect that a wife should 
in the presence of children And iVe told her more than often, 
“If you’ve anything to say to me, say it not in front of the 
children” ’ 

‘We differ a lot on that [keeping the house clean -eg the 
children’s bedrooms] One of the excuses is “I haven’t got the 
time, patience”, or - “Have no help” All right, I try to 
alleviate her wornes I chime in sometimes I hdp her Then 
she comes back - I have no right to interfere I get erratic 
I say, “No, I like - I’m only interfenng when I see something 
which I don’t like ” ’ 

‘I want a certain clean way and it can arise from an attitude - 
perhaps she may think - indifference on my wife’s part She 
feels - or - she can’t go out very well I can accept this She 
feels she doesn’t go out very well I object to her -1 want h^r 
to dress very nicely, very neatly and cleanly and smartly I 
want to go out watching her She doesn’t care She’s indifferent 
tothis I don t like that I $ay,“Whateverpositionarisesbetween 
me and you privately or odicrwise, publicly, come out clean 
Go out occasionally It’s not nice for the children It gives an 
example to the children if you go out occasionally ” It may 
well be perhaps, shall I say -1 may even go a bit further than 
this It may well be, and I ve often thought about it, it may well 
be that I may not have been her ideal in mamage - and 
I m going to admit to you that she may not be my ideal m 
mamage 

She \vas an only child She was quite an intelligent 
person, well-read, musical, I thought, "We might blend 
Possible, possible I may be a possible to her ” You get 
near enough the possibilities, near the next best Maybe she 
felt the same thing I did have ideals m my mind but - my 
wfc wasn’t bad-looking And so I came to the point Wc 
met and it seemed possible We didn’t dislike one another, 
not to sa> - I’m not going to say I was ravingly in love wth 
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my wife, and I don’t think my wife was with me, hut maybe I 
wasn’t experienced enough to understand certain things Oh 
I wasn’t a bargain -1 wasn’t a bargain -1 was a young man 
I hadn’t the remotest idea of running around with other 
people - with other women - picking them up at dance- 
halls or a ball, when I was single, and I thought, “Well 
this IS a nice set-up - I might be able to work this round” - So 
we both felt the same thing We were both of the same 
mind ’ 

It was not surpnsing that Sarah maintained an idealized picture 
of her father, dissoaated from her dissonant perceptions, until 
she was over twenty-one She had had squabbles with her father 
before, about unannounced intrusions into her bedroom when 
she was undressed, unsolicited insistence on tidying up her bed¬ 
room, listening in on her telephone calls, intercepting her letters, 
and so on, but m none of these was she sure that her father was m 
the wrong All such behaviour was either denied by him (e g 
telephone calls), or rationahzed as out of love for her If she found 
this love annoying, she felt that she was at fault 
As her idealization of her father broke down, she clung all the 
more desperately to her idealization of her mother, which her 
mother helped her to maintain Her mother's behaviour over the 
issue of Sarah’s lying late in bed illustrates this Both her parents 
continually reproached her for not getting up early They shouted 
at her to mend her ways, saying that now she was grown-up, and 
should not behave like a baby Their actions, however, were 
markedly at variance with this, for her father insisted, for in¬ 
stance, on bs nght to enter her bedroom whenever he wanted, 
which her mother did not oppose, and the latter, while complain¬ 
ing bitterly of the inconvenience, continued to cook Sarah s meals 
whenever she chose to get up When we asked why she did not 
lay down fixed times for her daughter s meals, and refuse to let 
her routine be disorganized, she replied that if she did that she 
would feel guilty and a bad mother Sarah’s father replied indig¬ 
nantly that if that happened he would carry food up to his daughter 
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himself, and Sarah felt that her mother would be mean if she 
did not give her meals whenever she felt like eating 
The more her parents did things for her, the more they wanted 
her gratitude and the more ungrateful she became Searching for 
gratitude, they did even more for her Thus, while expecting her 
to grow up they treated her as a child, and she, while wanting to 
be considered as an adult, behaved more and more as a baby Her 
parents then reproached her for being spoilt by them, and she 
reproached them for not treating her as an adult 
When Sarah said she was afraid of her father her parents not 
only could not understand this, they refused to believe it After 
all he had never abused her or shouted at her or hit her Apart 
from insisting that she obey certain religious rules such as not 
smoking on the Sabbath, he had made no demands on her In 
their opinion the trouble was that he had not been firm enough 
and had over-indulged her Nor could Sarah gam any support 
from John His position was very equivocal He was, as noted 
above, privately supported by his mother against his father, and 
he obtained her open support when he defied him to his face 
He was also encouraged by both parents to see Sarah as the 
favoured and indulged child For a short time in his teens he had 
supported his sister, but had broken with her He then engaged in 
an alliance with his mother We have evidence that she was 
jealous of the closeness between him and his sister To what 
extent was she responsible for stimulating John’s jealousy of his 
father s indulgence of Sarah as an aid to bringing him to her 
side’ To what extent did she stimulate his defiance of his father, 
and ^vIn him by supporting him in it’ What is the evidence that 
Sarah was indulged more than him’ 

According to them all, Mr Danzig was ‘firmer’ with John than 
with Sarah and Ruth, because John was a boy But John re¬ 
proached his father for not being firm enough with him He said 
that his father should have hit him to make him work better at 
school He was not afraid of his father as a child, and he thought 
he should have been All children should be afraid of their fathers 
He thought his father had bad children, although there had been 
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worse boys than himself He tried to comply, but did not always 
succeed He did not think liis father’s demands were unreasonable. 

'’“Mr Danzig felt he had over-indulged his son He should have 
‘bullied’ him more He had spoilt both John and Sarah 

‘I was patient with bm and very happy to say that although I 
spoilt him -1 spoilt Sarah, I spoilt John 
We may say that John lei,eves Sarah was indulged more than 
himself His reasons for so believing, as they emerge, are o s 

This family therefore functioned largely 

alliances - mother and father, mother and son. mother fiber and 

son Sarah was 'f' ,o bve been the case 

from anyone in the famdy, and this s Sarah, 

These alliances offered protection against fhe rSe 

with no aUy. was expected to “/"t«ancrjX wL not 
that the others all managed m bre 

supposed to have a sexual >■“> “ , John’s conniv- 

collusion Mrs Danzig broke S j „’„n Mr Danzig was 

ance, unbeknown to her husban .an , ^1 of leaving his 

secretly sexually dissatisfied and had and 

wife il recent years Even though ^tugbs’ and 

spoilt, Sarah alone wa^exp ^t^essiveKiompuls.ve inter- 

actions according to ^ ^ has thus to 

pretation of a rigorous demand for Mvl com- 

be set within the context of he p 

phance from her alone d,at of other 

Nor could she compare I*" H' . ^xtra-famihal world were 

people, since her ™ ^ o,-ents were concerned because 

effectively cut off Although her p (,„ied m case she was 

she had no friends, they were even more vvorrieU 

seduced if she did mix soaa y was interested 

FATHER Well one of the Loter private 

her social life is not ?hat she shouldn’t 

affairs, I was mainly interested in watcning 
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be impressed by funny stones, by all sorts of - all and sundry - 
I realized she was a very sensitive young lady, very highly 
impressionable, and that she should not be impressed, to get 
wrong impressions Because there are so many young men 
around with glib tongues and f^cy themselves and able to get 
hold of a girl like Sarah and tell her all sorts of funny stones, 
and can lead to a lot of complications - that was the mam 
reason why I was interested m her social standmg and social 
life But I wasn t interested to pry into her private affairs 

They did not forbid her to go out with boys, in fact they told 
her she should, but they watched her every move so closely that 
she felt she had no privacy at all, and when she objected, if they 
did not deny what they were domg, they reproached her for 
bcmg ungrateful for their concern She thus became muddled 
over whether or not it was right to want to go out with boys, or 
even to have any private life in the first place Her father tried to 
investigate her boy-fnends without her knowledge in various 
ways As John explained 


JOHN But I don’t want you to get the impression that Dad 
hangs over like an eagle and tries to control Sarah’s social life 
Betore she was ill he was always very careful about his intru¬ 
sions into her private life, because he knew that if he did make 
an obviously nosey approach she wouldup, so therefore 
wc tried to - very very carefully about her social life - the 
questions, if there were any, were always put by Mum, put m 
a sleeky way sometimes or [protest from Father about the 
wor snea y ] - I didn t say sneaky' I said ‘sleeky’ - a silky 
sort o way [Mother tries to calm Father, explaining John's 
^tement to urn] By sheer - by continuous nagging on 
ummyspart- give a name - whether it was the right name 
or not, she gave a name - that satisfied her 

And while dcnjing that he minded her going out to places 

Nshcrc she would meet bo>s ^ 

rATHER But I understand. I fiiUy understand a young lady and a 
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young man enjoying themselves - they enjoy flirting or necking 
what they call it, and young men, I understand that - I’m 
human -1 was once young myself — I’m still young but - 

her father implicitly forbade her to enter these places by uttering 
vague, ominous warnings about their dangers 
FATHER I didn’t say coffee bars generally - there can be certain 
coffee bars which are very dangerous to visit as well I m not 
particularizing any coffee bar, any restaurant, any dance-hall, or 
any place of amusement *- I’m making a general statement how 
much I am concerned about both of you 
Although John could to a large extent sec what was going on 
he failed to back Sarah in this matter as m others As we have seen, 
he defied his father’s prohibitions and demands with his mother s 
help, but when similar demands were made of Sarah he sided with 
his father against her 

JOHN From my point of view when it comes to Sarah it s not 
intrusion - when it comes to me it is intrusion 


In the face of this alliance Sarah gave up attempting to meet 
anyone outside her family 

Sarah at one point had become virtually catatonic, i e she 
would not speak or respond to their approaches, or only com¬ 
pliantly While she was in hospital this quiemess and compliance 

were very noticeable As we have noted, her fami y too t s as 

a trick to deceive the doctor and get him to agree to her Irving 
Her dile mm a at this point appeared to be that if she talked about 
what she thought she would have to remain in hospital, and it 
she remained silent her family would sec tius as deception, and 
would demand of the doctor that she be detained and treated 
until she had the ‘right’ ideas If she “f;* “ n,,, 

ideas on herself, then in a sense she would be kdling herself But 
even this would not save her from mental hospital, and from be g 
cut off from her family, because then she would be _ dead 
shadow of herself’, ‘pcrsonahtylcss’, to use her brothers descrip 
tion, and so would still need ‘treatment 
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Sarah, they said, was obsessed with religion For the past few 
years she had been continually reading the Bible, quoting from it, 
and trying to understand it They did not believe she understood 
anything about it, however According to them, it did not really 
mean much to her She merely repeated it parrot-fashion They 
suggested her interest in it was possibly due to guilt It was a 
form of atonement by forced hardship’, according to John 
There was deep confusion in this family about the nature of 
religion 

Mrs Danzig’s parents came from Eastern Europe They were 
Orthodox Jews, her father because he believed in Orthodoxy, 
her mother because she wanted to please him Mrs Danzig was an 
only child She respected her father, and never did anything in 
front of him that she thought would upset him Her parents had 
been strict with her, but not as stnet as her husband’s parents had 
been with him Her father had been a diplomatic man and knew 
when to tumablind eye towards minor infringements of Orthodox 
regulations 

For example, on the Sabbath it was forbidden to carry money, 
but in the summer, on the Sabbath, she used to go to town Her 
father, as she left the house tactfully refrained from asking where 
she was going, or how she was going to get there without carry¬ 
ing money for fares and meals and so forth She in her turn acted 
tactfully towards him, and at home she abided strictly by the 
ntual regulations Her father never left the house on the 
Sabbath except to go to synagogue, while her mother stayed 
home 

According to Mrs Danzig, her husband was very Orthodox 
His father had been a Hebrew scholar She did not object to his 
Orthodoxy She knew about it when she married, and was happy 
to keep a kosher house ‘because that’s the way it should be’ It 
\\ as the way her mother had done it 

*I do agree to a certain extent that if >ou’rc Jewish you keep 

to the Jewish religion You go to synagogue on Saturday 

There’s no harm in going to the synagogue on Saturday, that’s 
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all right I mean you can’t turn away from the fact that you’re 
what you are * 

It IS true that she disagreed with many of the Orthodox regula¬ 
tions, because they were inconvenient, but she complied with 
them to please her husband, as her mother had complied to please 
her father For example, she now never went out on the Sabbath, 
and she never struck a light in front of her husband Although, 
unlike her mother, she would do certain things such as striking 
a light if her husband was not present to see it, she would not 
upset him by doing it in front of him It was her duty as a wife 
to comply in these matters, and show respect for her husband 
If he wanted her to appear as an Orthodox Jewess, then she was 
prepared to appear in this way to him And besides, it was not 
worth having a row about There were, however, certain areas 
that had nothing to do with a man for example, the kitchen, 
where she tolerated no interference 

Mr and Mrs Danzig, although regarding themselves as strictly 
religious, were, in their opinion, also fairly ‘modem, for instance 
m the matter of sex Particularly was this so with Mrs Danzig 
She liked her daughter to go out with boys It was the right thing 
to do She did not even object to her daughter going out with a 
boy on the Sabbath, though Sarah herself regu ar y remame at 
home on that day, trying to comply with her father and with 
ritual law 

‘If she wants to go out with a fellow on a Saturday. I don’t 
think It’s such a terrible thing She s not doing anyt mg 
immoral She’s not doing anything very bad by going out 
with a girl or a fellow asks her to go out on a Saturday 

In fact, Mrs Danzig used to urge 
hoys It was good for her It would help her to get over her 

consciousness 

‘I often used to teU her, I said. “I think you ought m go out 

and meet boys and meet girls You should go 

get dates and get to know people and go somewhere else You 
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meet them if you already know somebody If you’ve seen them 
before you can approach them Yoa feel you’ve seen them once 
before, you know them and it doesn’t make you so shy ” 

Of course the relationship must be of the right kind In other 
words, It was not only all right to go out with the opposite sex, it 
was a social obligation for all normal girls, but naturally nothing 
sexual must enter into the relationship 

‘Well, I would have liked her to go out with boys I think it’s 
very normal for young girls to go out with the opposite sex, 
and I think it’s the right thing that she should go out with the 
opposite sex, in the right way of course, to go out socially, yes ’ 

Her parents, however, secretly investigated the boys she went 
out with, and regarded it as their right to listen in on her tele¬ 
phone calls - without, of course, admitting to her that they did so 
Sarah had got into the habit of reading at night and sleeping 
in the morning This was repeatedly referred to as ‘laziness’ by all 
members of the family In fact, she slept rather less than they did, 
and they were trying to get her to take sleeping tablets to sleep 
more, and tranquillizers to ‘think’ less For it was not only the 
fact that Sarah lay m bed that upset them, it was also the fact that 
she was thinking so much As Mrs Danzig said 

Sitting up all night thinking and not telling anyone what she 
thought Not that we particularly want to know what Sarah’s 
thinking or doing, although it’s only natural that a mother 
should be curious ’ 

Sarah’s ‘thinking’ worried them all a great deal Mrs Danzig 
knew that ‘thinking’, cspeaally a lot of‘thinking’, was liable to 
make >ou have peculiar thoughts, because it ‘turns the brain’ 

sitting up all night m a blue nightdress m the kitchen -just 
the lights on, nobody making a sound She’s tlunking and 
t ^in mg - goodness knows what the hcck she’s thinking about 
It s enough to t^vlst an) body’s mind ’ 

According to Mother, Father, and John, Sarah’s breakdown 
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was due to lying in bed ‘thinking instead of getting up ^ 
occupying herself and meeting people. No matter how her mot er 
shouted at her, she would not stop ‘thinking , and to their 
alarm, she thought inwardly, not out loud. She even pretended 
to put some beauty preparation on her legs as a pretext for staying 
up in her room and thinking. Mrs Danzig reproac e ene 
She should have called in a psychiatrist sooner. They now ow 
to handle such people. 

‘They could have knocked some sense into her. I should have 
called in a doctor, at that time, and said. Look - s e s upsteirs, 
you talk to her.” If she refused to listen to him - he s a medical 
man, he might give me another suggestion It didn t rfaiwi on 
me at the Ome that it was a psychiatric case, or whatever yo 
call her.’ 


Her father told us that he came into a room and he 
just standing looking out of the window. He asked her what she 
was thinking, and she said, T don’t need to tell you , 

Sarah and her brother argued m front of us about thinking . 
Sarah claimed that John ‘thinks also. 


John: Yes, but not like you do , , _ .mn 

SARAH: Well, just yesterday I came into your bedroo y 

were lying on your bed — thinking. 

JOHN: No I wasn’t. 

SARAH: Yes you were. 

JOHN: I was listening to the radio 

Reading the Bible was also a very 
for a girl Religion was one thing, but reading tfe Bible was 

another. The BAIe was possibly ».f 1 “^! rs«nt to 
perhaps, even, a religiom peBon shii missing from its 

Sit down and read it and make a fuss 

usual place ... r 

MOTHEn: Well, she couldn’t find the »■«=. raised 
the bookcases - ‘Where is it? - That one s got 
got It’ - I said, ’Who wants to read your Bible? I said, 
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normal for a girl to sit up all night and read the Bible all night’’ 
1 also think it’s nice to read I read I might read a magazine 
or a book, but I ve never read the Bible I’ve never heard of it 
If I saw another girl read the Bible, I would come home and 
say. That girl’s got a kink somewhere - Yes, know about it, 
look at it for five minutes - just a glance through, but you 
never make a study of the Bible I could never sit down and 
read the Bible for two to three solid hours I don’t think she 
reads it I think she just glances at the pages 
INTERVIEWER I m a little surpnsed at this, I had the impression 
that this is what your husband would like 


MOTHER What, to read the Bible all night’ - Oh no, Oh no, 
Oh no He likes to get down to things He thinks every girl 
should know, you know have natural accomplishments I used 
to teach her music She didn’t want to practise - all right, we’ll 
drop that And now with television, they don’t want to And 
she med to play - all right, don’t learn He likes her to go out 

nl* j socials, you know, 

ike “®hatcs She used to like to go to debates, they used to have 
special film shows, you know, interest - show it to a group of 
pcop e - Oh he likes her to have an interest m all these sort of 
normal things We used to go very often, the four of us, not 
Ruth, she was too young - go out at night to the cinema or to 
a icatrc - the four of us, and we’d go out and have dinner 
le s not -1 tell you - he’s been brought up - his father was 
Hebrew Sudm™ “ *y"=eogue and a greet 


Serah’s iluidrmg and reading of the Bible evoked a mixture of 
lit T’ Ti'J ’ •’“P^^eement Her brother scorned 

Yet’dtTrrt'V’" '“y- f“‘'’er rebuked her 

las no d^' ‘ m some way by her But it 

efforts of seriously the stumbling 

her nresrn, ' ' '‘S’'' 

P experience s\ as completely incomprehensible to this 
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family Accustomed to meet with ridicule and admonitions not 
to be lazy, selfish, or ungrateful, and so on, she either kept silent 
or gave out a short statement from time to time that only caused 
her family to lament the more the calamity that had befallen them 
Sarah had taken seriously what she had been taught, so that 
when she discovered the double standards of her family she was 
bewildered She could not bnng herself to accept her brother’s 
openly avowed double standards, which were her father's also, 
but unavowed by him Indeed, she was not allowed to do so Her 
mother and father both felt that this was necessary for John, but 
they insisted that she adopt their point of view without reserva¬ 
tion But It was impossible to do this without adopting their 
particular stratagems, and this they forbade her to do 

This presentation embodied only a fragment of the data on the 
Danzigs It was given then simply to establish the social intelli¬ 
gibility of the diagnosis of schizophrenia ‘in' one of the family 
members It showed that Sarah’s ‘mad’ behaviour and experience 
were a significantly intelligible response to her family’s praxis, 
which was muddled and muddhng, and which was not socially 
intelligible primarily as a response to her It is this confused and 
confusing familial pattern of interaction that I now wish to make 
intelligible 
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The Danzigs 



CHAPTER 1 


Family hannony and family appearance 


Tile shift of focus from person-in-thc-group to the group itself 
entails detotahzing* our current expenence of the social situation 
under study, and retotahzmg m such a way that the existing 
picture IS dissolved into and preserved m a new, more compre¬ 
hensive gestalt We start by recapitulating briefly 

Sarah was originally seen from a clinical point of view, and her 
behaviour and cxpencnce labelled soaally unintelligible and sick 
The picture was radically altered when the clinical method was 
superseded by a social phenomenological technique Whenstudied 
appropriately in her family context Sarah was found to be suifer- 
mg more from her family than from something wrong inside 
her She was seen to be surrounded by multiple mystiflcations in 
which her parents and brother invalidated her attempts to make 
sense of her experience of herself and others, including them 
They conveyed she was mad and bad for acting and experiencing 
contrary to their requirements 

The particular issues over which she was mystified included 
the fol]owjng‘ seesng her parents as quarrelling, getting angry 
with her father when he entered her room without knocking, 
seeing her family to be talking conspiratonally about her, accusing 
her parents of listening m to her telephone calls, lying in bed late 
in the morning, staying awake at night thinking or reading, 
reading the Bible, being rebellious, smoking on the Sabbath, 
being spoilt and favoured by her father over John, being shy and 
not mixing with people, particularly boys, being afraid of life, 
not being grown-up, and not being independent when enjoined 
I For the meaning ofMaliztns, see (?ie ducimion contained in Part 1/ 
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by her family so to be The pnncipal mystification was over the 
question of her responsibility for her acts They attributed to 
process, praxes of hers of which they disapproved They told her 
she was mad in a way that implied she was bad when she was 
acting and experiencing most autonomously But they denied 
they saw her as bad when she tned to clarify this mystification 
Thus, when, empirically speaking, she was being most independ¬ 
ent, her parents said she was being least so 
However, the Danzigs were not aware they were so mystifying 
Sarah For they were unaware they were so contradictory In 
their view, the matter was simple She was sick Her behaviour 
showed It And her attempts to contradict them simply confirmed 
It For she obviously failed to realize the significance of her 
actions And she was sick because something was wrong inside 
her This caused her to behave as she did, not they, as she some¬ 
times contended They were only concerned for her welfare 
Their praxis was a simple and congruent response to hers, while 
hers was unintelligible 

This failure by the Danzigs to see the mystification in their 
praxis is the starting-point of our new inquiry For they defined 
their group as harmomous, and, by implication, their praxis as 
non-paradoxical Reconciling this definition with the existence 
of their paradoxical behaviour, which appears to contradict it, 
should help us define the principle of their praxis We start by 
examining a double paradox, the paradox in their acts, and the 
paradox of their non-perception of the paradoxes of their praxis 
Since their perception of Sarah as sick was an empirically un¬ 
justified assumption, wc may infer her parents’ actions expressed 
a confusion between praxis and process m their experience of her 
However, they were unaware of any such confusion Since they 
failed to see the contradictions in their acts, they had no occasion 
to examine the experience of which these acts were an expression 
And so the confusion persisted Their persistently mystifying 
behaviour was the expression of a persisting unrecognized con¬ 
fusion between praxis and process in their experience of her 
Now, they maintained their view that their behaviour was 
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simple even when contradictions were pointed out to them Not 
that they failed to see those aspects of their behaviour which were 
contradictory They often saw them, hut they failed to grasp the 
contradiction the conflicting aspects constituted For instance, 
though sometimes they were aware of their anger at Sarah s sick 
behaviour, even ‘admitting’ their anger was ‘wrong’, they failed 
to grasp their feelings were mixed Contradiction as such ap¬ 
peared to have no place in their experience of themselves When 
contradictions like ambivalence were pointed out in terim like 
nuxed feelings, feelings of love and anger, like and dislike, 
affection and exasperation, they were either baffled, or more 
usually they assumed their praxis was being criticized They then 
‘justified’ the ‘criticized’ aspects of their praxis by explaining it 

was a congruent response to Sarah s behaviour 

But their explananons, too, were contradicto^, for they 
usually assumed what they were trying to explain For instance, 
they were sick of Sarah’s sick behaviour, because her s k be¬ 
haviour was sickemng They 

presence of any inconsistency in what they did They seemed to 
lack all dialectical sense of paradox,' and consequently lacked aU 

■"Zr?".!or .h™ p— -..k.-"- 

certain other questions What was their experience jarah, to 

or,!., p™ *. 

“ThTllmg.' ■o"r~ ™ W' 

praxis to the process already attn “ = v did they 

of the tangle Oven their percepnon of her as nc^. 

explain the attribution of praxis to P 

what was so sickening about sic ^ at different 

Though the Danzigs gave different explanations 

* Part II comprises a discussion on dialccncal awareness 
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times, they appeared to see tJiese as consistent with one another 
Sometimes they said they were worried sick about the state of 
Sarah’s health, sometimes they said they were worried sick about 
her reputation, and sometimes they were angrily worried about 
their own reputation 

FATHER It may well be that we er - our concern - we overdo our 
concern, and that we shouldn’t be so concerned as we appear 
to be 

MOTHER Look, I have cousins They have girls - they’re much 
younger than Sarah - and they came round to see me The 
first thing they asked me was, ‘How’s Sarah^’ ‘She’s fine’ 
‘What does she do’ Does she go to work’’ What can I say’ 
Can I say she doesn’t want to get up to go to school - or go to 
work’ [Slight bitter laugh ] 

INTERVIEWER Yes, that’s what Tm saying, that Sarah’s be¬ 
haviour threatens your world and your standard of values - 
that you re ashamed in front of your relatives 
MOTHER Yes I am I’m ashamed m front of my relatives Yes, 
I am You see it’s not the type of thing I can approach a stranger 
with - like my friend or my relations - say ‘Now look, what 
do you suggest I should do, she doesn’t want to get out of bed’ 
What - IS there anything they can tell me’ Now I can’t say 
that to anybody, can I’ It’s not a type of thing - if somebody’s 
got a pain somewhere, or an illness you say, ‘Now look, what 
doctor do you think I ought to go to - what hospital’’ - but, 
It s a thing that’s - it’s so sort of abnormal isn’t it’ They put it 
down to bone laziness 

They seemed to cxpencncc Sarah’s ‘sick’ behaviour as simul¬ 
taneously sick and scandalous And they experienced the scandal 
as affecting their reputation, and hers, as if they, the parents, 
sh^cd a joint identity which they also shared with Sarah 
This shared identity was the Danzig family, for it was as 
members of the family that they invariably referred to themselves 
Their family identity appeared to be their most constant form of 
scIf-rccognition And it was their reputation as a family they 
6 
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feared Sarah’s 'sick* behaviour would affect This fear was so great 
that they saw her ‘illness* as a calamity visited on the family itself 


MOTHER Wc didn’t, as I told you, we thought those things only 
happened to other people’s children You read in the paper a 
little girl is murdered, or kidnapped We don’t know yet what 
You feel very sorry for the people You can sympathize with 
the people, with the parents, but you don t associate it with 
your own child As I say, when - everything terrible happens 
to other people 

FATHER when it happens to you - 

MOTHER And then it happens with you unfortunately, then 
other people say, ‘Oh, how terrible 

FATHER Then it becomes a tragedy 

MOTHER It never occurred to me that she d ever sort o go sort 
of mentally like this, to turn out in this sort of way 


This sort of way was her behaviour that shamed her family It 
was the danger to their family reputation they found so sickening 

about her ‘sickness’ , 

Now, though by their gestures and tone of voice the Dana g 
conveyed they experienced Sarah’s behaviour as 
usuaUy insisted they saw her only as sick It was other peo^e 

public opinion, who saw her as °P"”hatThe 

ignorant and would not understand she could ^elp what sh 
said and did And so, to prevent peopk getting 

pression, they ^w she could not 

knew they were being illogical, for t y i 

control herself, but after all her behaviour was sicken g 

Since we have no reason to suppose they were "8 ' J 

said they saw Sarah simply as sick, we may ” 

wittingly identified with a critically evaluating enty, lu 

called®pubhc opinion’ This “71“ t ed 

dependent of themselves, outside b"of Sarah’s 

that if this entity received a “^^brs^aeningly affected 
behaviour, their reputation would i.aMe to convey’ 

What was the impression her behaviour was liable to y 
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The Danzigs saw Sarah’s behaviour as a break m the front the 
family presented to the world This front, one of cooperation and 
harmony, they also presented to me They insisted that as a 
family they were united, with no problems worth discussing, 
except Sarah It was true they had their little disagreements, for 
they tended to be rather highly strung, the parents especially, 
but there was nothing senous in that Every family had its prob¬ 
lems, and one should never allow things to get out of proportion, 
nor look for trouble where it did not exist 

Of course, Sarah was a problem, they said She was a source of 
disharmony She caused them to worry, even to quarrel For 
they sometimes blamed each other for her sickness 

MOTHER Well we used to go and we used - my husband used to 
put the blame on me and I used to put the blame on him, when 
she never used to get out of bed all day, it used to gall me That 
did make me ill, that used to upset me 

But apart from Sarah’s sick behaviour there was no disharmony 
in the family Everyone else got on well together 
Sarah, however, was not qmte so sure Sometimes she agreed, 
but sometimes she said her parents had been quarrelling as far 
back as she could remember, which was as far back as her child¬ 
hood Her parents denied this, conveying she was bad and mad 
for saying so If quarrelhng occurred it was because they were 
worried by her, or by her rivalry with John They told her this 
repeatedly 

Now, Sarah s assertion was true For her parents told me 
privately they did quarrel over matters other than Sarah Her 
father, for instance, said his wife was *a neurotic’ who had been 
nagging him bitterly for years, even before Sarah was bom, since 
the start of their marriage in fact Among other things, she con- 
tinuall) bemoaned marrying him, and frequently threatened to 
commit suicide However, despite this behaviour he appeared not 
to think there was anything radically wrong with his marnage 
For though he strongly criticized his wife’s actions, he did not 
seem to feel these constituted or indicated the cxistcnccof any real 
8 
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problem between them For instance, he told his wife after one 
bitter quarrel 

FATHER what happened in the past, forget it Let s try and 
harmonize now, and - now we’ve got a problem we must try 
together Let’s try - all right, forget about the little bits and 
pieces about ourselves, we’ve got problems now 

How do we understand this paradoxical stance’ 

members of tbis disharmonious family be 

harmony, their harmony This^conclusion is 

mg the public thaviour was a break in the 

borne out by their view that Satan so ‘,,ckness’ which 

public front of family unity and harmony f 
was their only problem, was her ‘*!i was seen by 

maintaining the front J^„ess', and Jmam sign 

her parents as the mam effect ol because of the specific 

Sarah’s behaviour was i j ^s her parents said, 

problems of family disharmony « scandalous, because m 

every family had its P™'’'‘=^y V jbat the family as a family 

revealing them, she revealed pu Y ,, privately 

was failing to cope j ^nh the problem of keeping 

They were failing to cope yr™ ^bs public failure con- 
quiet about family problems m p 

sututed the danger to the fami y repu a appeared to 

The Danzigs as a S™up m rdanon to ^PP„ 

operate on the principle of co P \ 3 ;.pro„y m the interests 
taming the public “PP”""^ ° j^soning seemed implicitly as 

of the group’s reputation Their reason y 

follows ^ aood reputation on 

Reputation depended “"“PP.””" ,’ required the appearance 
the appearance of success Family repute require 
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of family success Now, a family was a group, and a successful 
group was one that was on-gomg An on-gomg group adapted 
well to public demands And one public demand a group was 
required to fulfil was the demand that the group cope privately 
with group problems, including coping with the problem of 
coping privately To appear on-gomg, and therefore successful, 
the parents’ family reputation required the group to appear to 
be successfully meeting this public demand They had to operate 
smoothly in relation to the world without, by being seen coping 
privately with disharmony within, and being seen coping quiedy 
with the problem of teaching the children the importance of 
quiet coping The Danzigs’ family reputation was their reputation 
as this paradoxical system This reputation the parents felt Sarah's 
behaviour had assassinated This inference, if correct, should help 
us totalize the basic group praxis* in a way that reconciles all per¬ 
sisting contradictions and, in particular, those that apparently 
threaten its continued existence as the group it is 

Now, the Danzigs had been worrying for years about the effect 
of Sarah s behaviour on their family reputation - ever since she 
started being ‘lazy’, since she was thirteen But they had always 
seen her as bad, not sick Recently they had changed their view 

The problem had become acute shortly after her twenty-first 
birthday when, following a quarrel with her mother, Sarah had 
fled the house and stayed away all night When she returned next 
day she said defiantly she had slept the night m an hotel with a 
boy It was then her parents decided she was ill, a view that was 
confirmed clinically 

However, their decision did little to ease their worry On the 
contrary, through labelling her ill, a cycle of events was set in 
motion which simply caused the problem to grow, feeding their 
ever-mcreasing anxiety that Sarah would burst out even more un¬ 
controllably, bringing shame on them all The situation constantly 
threatened to get out of control Whatever they tried seemed 
to make matters worse, and at each new point of crisis they could 
think of no solution other than to remove the focus of potential 

1 See Cliapter 17 for a definition and discussion of this concept 
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explosion into one of those places made to receive it With each 
removal her parents felt confirmed m their view that Sarah was 
sick. 

How do we understand their decision^ We must first examine 
phenomenologically what family and reputation signified to the 
Danzigs. For this we shall need two concepts: serial group,^ and 
what I term ‘alterated identity*. 

Semi group refers to a certain type of group praxis. Formally 
speaking, groups may be active or passive An active group is 
centred in and between its members, and the reason for its exist¬ 
ence IS to be found within the group itself A passive group is 
centred m an agent or event outside the group, and there is found 
Its raison d'itre, . 

A gang of labourers, or a grouping of employees, is a 
serial group They are a collection of instruments to be used y 
another Hence the term ‘employee’ The immediate constituting 
agent of the gang, for instance, is the foreman Each labourer 
offers himself as a unit of embodied labour power, in effect, to be 
used according to a plan made outside the group, an me late 
by the foreman, himself a serial instrument m the design ot an¬ 
other. The reason for the group s existence t us les in t e 
exteriorly conceived plan The group’s centre hes there, and tne 
gang experience themselves controlled by them 
When the plan no longer requires the gang, t e gang is 
persed, again by action from the outside Whatever re ations p 
the labourers form among themselves, they to 

group being dispersed if the plan requires it passive 

each other as members of the gang as gang are essen y 
If they do arrange to meet again on the basis o t eir gang 
tion, they do so as former mates i-^mrades’ 

Similarly, Former Pupils’ Associations, f/'.rjji/'r rela- 
Associations, and so on, exist to revive / ritute 

tionships made within a serial group, but whic i n 

«;irtre T -P . Critique de la 

* For an extensive discussion on the serial group, see • 

Foran cxpo»tionofSaitn:-ssntenient sec u B 

Cooper, D , Reason and Violence 
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the group, and were therefore destroyed when the exteriorly 
conceived plan in terms of which the group was formed no longer 
required it to be For instance, when the war for which the army 
was formed has been won, lost, or dravvTi for the persons or 
group in whose primary interest it was to form the army in the 
first place 

This type of group is called a series, because from the viewpomt 
of the constituting agent, or because of the requirements of the 
plan, no member of the group differs from any other except as a 
unit in a senes of similar units whose raison d'etre in the group is 
to fulfil certain functions in respect of the plan Each member of 
the gang is, thus, replaceable by another similar unit of similar 
embodied labour power That is, any employee can be replaced 
by another similar For the group to fimction according to the 
requirements of the constituting agent, the members need have 
no identity other than their rank order 

A serial group is thus always constituted in terms of a common 
object experienced as external to the group This common object 
is called by Sartre the senal object* The serial object may be a 
shared object of phantasy experience, unrecognized as such, and 
experienced as embodied by others as others, for instance, Public 
Opinion, the Blacks, the Whites, the Reds, the Jews, and so on 

The danger to the existence of a serial group is always that of 
dispersal because the serial object no longer requires it, or be¬ 
cause the object has ceased to exist The plan is fulfilled, for 
example, or the firm has gone bankrupt 

The term alterated tdenttty denves from alter (other) 

Idcntit) should be distinguished from being By being, I mean 
all a person IS B> identity, I mean the pattern of cxpcnencc and 
being b> which a person is rccogmzcd b) himself and/or otiicrs 
m Im relations with others, i c who he is recognized or defined 

Penons experience themselves dircctl) and immcd.atcK The) 

also cxpcncncc thc^clvcs tlirough the c>cs of oti.crs A person's 
direct experience of h.msclfis h» bcing-for-hmrself, or Ins being- 
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for-self His experience of himself mediated by the other is his 
bcing-for-the-other A person’s definition of himself in relation to 
others is his idcntity-for-sclf Whom he feels himself to be in the 
eyes of the other, or whom he is in the eyes of the other, is his 
identity-for-thc-other, or what I term his ‘altcrated identity 
A person may be confirmed or disconfirmed by the others in 
his expericnce-for-self, for instance, his identity-for-self may be 
confirmed by his identity-for-other John, who sees himself as 
good, feels confirmed when he secs James seeing him as good 
A person may interionze or identify with the other s view o 
him For instance, if John mtcnorizes the John he sees James 
seeing, when he sees James seeing him Qohn) as good, then Jo 
has identified with James’s view of him But this is not the same 
as confirmation, even ifjohn saw himself as good mitia y t is 
what I call tdaUiJicatton with his alterated identity And his identity- 
for-self now comprises an alteratcd component 
If a person’s view of himself is contradicted by the ot er, an 
the person later changes his view to one similar to the ot er s, 
does not constitute alteration if he has arrived at the new ° 
himself through an enterprise of self-discovery For J 

sees himself as a warm, friendly man He sees James seeing 
cool and reserved Ifjohn identifies with James s view ® ' 

his identity-for-self is now significantly alteratcd I e r 
through existential self-examination that James s view is 
accurate than his, and he sees in what way this is so, is , 
of himself is not based on alteration, but on insig t aci 
his relation with the other 

We can now return to the Danzigs and to 3 

and reputation meant to them We do praxis 

gressive-progressive movement,' totalizing t & 

We start with their history 


^ See Part 11 for a discussion on the regressive-progressive method 
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The marriage 


The Datizigs had been quarrelling bitterly for years, practically 
from the day of their marnage In the last four or five years the 
quarrels had been more intense She said he was more pernickety 
than ever over cleanliness and tidiness, and more irritable He 
said she was becoming more nervous and lacking m self-control 
She said he was continually picking on John, expecting a too 
rigorous compliance with religious ritual regulations He said she 
was complaining she had too much to do at home, and con¬ 
tinually threatened to do herself m because she was fed up being 
married to him Both appeared thoroughly miserable and dis¬ 
contented with each other, yet paradoxically they never seriously 
considered separating They remained married, or did they^ Had 
they ever been married’ Certainly in the eyes of society they 
were married, and had been for over twenty-five years, but what 
did this mean in practice^ Simply that they participated in an 
institutionalized social praxis that allowed them to live in the 
same house, and share the same domestic economy without fear 
of scandal In no other sense than the institutional could they be 
be said to be married Neither m anything they said of each other, 
past or present, nor m any intonation or gesture did either reveal 
any sign of love, tcndcnicss, or affection for the other And this 
appears to have been the case from the start They had never been 
croticallj attracted to one another Nor had either been attracted 
to, or in love -with, anyone else 

INTERVIEWER Have citlicr of you at any time ever been in love’ 
MOTHER Wliat do )0U mean - with somebod) else’ 
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INTERVIEWER With anyone 

MOTHER At any timc^ Well I can answer for myself - no, I 
can*t answer for my husband He may have, he may not I 
don t know 

FATHER Tm in love with life 

MOTHER Sometimes you get used to people Some people put 
It do^vn as love, don’t they^ 


This IS not to say they had no respect for each other They had 
a certain respect, but it was that of one businessman for another 
who meticulously fulfds his side of a bargain Said Mrs Danzig, 
speaking of her life with her husband 

MOTHER I didn’t sort ofmiJS going out And in the winter when 

the Sabbath was out round about five’ and - used to go out y 
SIX It didn’t matter that much In the summer I med to find 
It rather boring But still it didn’t matter that much I mean it 
wasn’t that important I had other things I had other, weU 1 
had Mr Danzig which compensated to that small thing - which 
I think IS small I think it’s small I think it s small, it s not so 
material And when a man has other bad qualities, weU then 
It’s something that you have to sort of 
not a bed quality in a man, if you like I wouldn t caU it a W 
quality Ids not convenient but it’s not what you call a bad 
quality If he went out gambling the it s a different *ing 
I thought he was spending money reckless y or p aying 
horses 

Their marriage, in fact, had never been anything but a bmines^ 
contract instigated and arranged by their 
between families and the Danzigs had acquiesced in the arrange 

merit _ f 

MOTHER Yes, well, I mean WeU, when I met Mr Dmzig he 
looked a very nice young chap at the time 

evening to evening 
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had very nice lives and he made a living, not much, but there 
was something there that could be - hopes for a better future 
He wasn’t a millionaire, not by any means, not by any means 
at all 

FATHER I did have ideals in my mind, but I’d got to that stage 
when my father wasn’t very well My father wanted me to get 
married, and he told me that ‘I’d like you to meet this girl’ - he 
knew her father very well - ‘And she’s a nice-looking girl ’ My 
wife wasn’t bad-lookmg And so I came to the point We met 
at the end of Boxing Day nineteen-thirty-three, and it seemed 
possible We didn’t dislike one another, not to say - I’m not 
going to say I was ravmgly in love with my wife, and I don’t 
think my wife was with me, but maybe I wasn’t sufficiently 
experienced to understand certain things 

The girl he met had undertaken to be a cook-housekeeper, 
child-producer, and child-tramer While Mr Danzig had under¬ 
taken to keep her in the manner to which she was accustomed 

FATHER My wife was iieyer short of anything I went short, but 
she didn t Never was short Wc started off married life with a 
maid - no children for five years Wasn’t short of anything 
I ve always worked very hard to build up a business, and you 
only build a business by one-one method-by certam standards 
We re judged by certam standards There was no question of 
shortage I vc always worked very hard, day and night 

This contract between a senior and a junior parmer, Mrs 
Danzig had entered into for the sake of what she called security 
While Mr Danzig had done so out of filial piety 
Now, Mrs Danzig, if she had had her way, would not have 
married at all She would have preferred to have gone into business 
like her father, and to have remained there, but business had been 
bad m those days And so, after she left school she had taught 
children to play the piano Not that she had liked teaching the 
piano she had loathed it, but she taught because her father had 
spent nionc> on having her taught, and, according to her, had 
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expected a return However, she never objected to this expecta¬ 
tion of his It seemed to her reasonable enough And besides, she 
said, she was told it was better for her to teach Her father had 
said so, and she trusted him And so, she taught the piano She 
had been brought up, she indicated, to honour her father and 
her mother 


M OTHER Well I was always brought up at that time now it s 
different of course If your father and mother said anytbng you 
had to obey them That was something that I couldn’t with 
anybody Whatever Mum and Dad said at the time we used 
to listen to them 


And some years later when they told her that business was bad. 
and she ought to get married for her own sake, s e again com 
piled She believed her parents knew best And anyway, one 
hked to have security ‘You like to feel you can make a living 
Besides, she continued, her parents were not pressing her into 
doing something she did not want to do They a never 
that, over marriage, or anything else They -"OtJd never have 
tried forcing her into marrying someone ^ 

had allowed her a completely free hand, though J 

insisted on vetting the boy to ensure he was the right one for he 

MOTHER And had I chosen a man who wasn’t 
who sort of was - like myself, he [father] 
objected Of course, if he’d been a n;^=. 7°" ^ 

thought, a really nice, a mce chap, what he called - the nght 

fellow for me 

She had had no objection, and indicated she ^'U^^uTogic 

their vetting her prospective husband, bemus^ 

was superior to hers As she h"w wrong she 

when they had reasonably pointed o thought was 

was If she had objected to inarrying m ^ j 5 , jy 

right for her they would not have forced her iney 


* That IS Orthodox Jewish 
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have talked the matter over sensibly with her, and she would have 
been convinced 

MOTHER I think they would have pointed out why you 
marry the fellow They would have pointed out logical reasons 
and I would have seen the light 

They respected her opinion, she said, even though she was a 
good girl 

MOTHER Well I was a good girl at home, but when I had any¬ 
thing to say which I thought was right they used to listen to 
what I had to say They used to listen if I said so and so was the 
case If I went out with a boy they used to say ‘Go out with 
him again’ I used to say ‘No, I don’t like him’ They used to 
try and persuade me I used to give my opinion about it, but 
I just don’t remember very much made about that 

And because she had had no complaints she had never dis¬ 
obeyed them Besides they would have been hurt, and, she said, 
she would never have done that to them She never had the 
courage 

MOTHER Well to defy one’s parents needs great courage At least 
I didn t have the pluck I wouldn’t have done it to them 

And eventually, when they told her about Mr Danzig, what a 
nice chap he was, what a nice family he came from, how bad 
business was, she felt she had to recognize the logic of their 
argument, and married him 

As for Mr Danzig, he said he too had been brought up to honour 
his father and his mother He had strong views on filial piety, on 
what a parent could expect from a child He believed a child 
should respect us parents no matter what the parents were like 
Said he ^ 

FATHER Just by tlic mcrc fact that they are parents don’t >oU 
think they deserve it, that they should get respect, receive the 
respect’ 
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And though he was prepared to concede there might be parents 
who did not behave well towards their children, he was by no 
means convinced of this And even in such an unlikely event the 
children should still respect their parents wishes and do what¬ 
ever was required of them, as Mr Danzig had done when he 
married the girl his parents had chosen And he expected his 
children to demonstrate their respect for him as clearly as he had 
demonstrated his for his parents 

Unfortunately, to his great unhappiness they failed to do so, at 
least to his satisfaction And for this he blamed his wi e, or^in s 
view she failed to show him proper respect, particularly before 
the children This caused them to quarrel, he said, or at east to 
quarrel worse 


FATHER My wife had a little objection in her mmd because I was 

previously engaged to be married to another gir , an s eneve 

Ld the idea of marrying a boy who was engaged Previously 
That I got to know from her. but she marned And ^ 
more than once brought this up She said in front of the child¬ 
ren, ‘I should have broken my neck when I I 

front of the children Not a very nice tbng 
unpleasant remarks in front of the children And so -1 ve got 
a sLse of humour sometimes So I said,'It 
blackout when I came into your house c u™ - it 

war It doesn’t mean anything If youve 6 °'J 
doesn’t mean anytbng I said it for a jo e, p,,i,er and 
pression children get That impression says Here Faber and 
Mother are arguing So Sarah sometimes ^1™- 
on argmng Why don’t you divorce’’ Sarah says that 

Mr Danzig, who married his wife out of filial rMpect.^ 

bis children’s respect was undermined by 

Brn'^thy was filial respect so important “> As a 

Mr Danzig was a businessman, and '^ family man 
businessman he was moderately even m business he 

things were not going so well Ho » 
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found success was not complete Success involved an unceasing 
struggle, and the key to success was not hard work or principle, 
ethics or integrity, but simply reputation - how one was perceived 
by others, by ‘public opinion* 

FATHER Well, you’ve got to break it down in certain categories 
Whether you’re m business or whether you’re engaged in a 
profession you’ve got to conform to certain standards Unfor¬ 
tunately we are judged by certain standards You very often 
hear of a doctor with a bad reputation, not a good reputation, 
or an accountant who hasn’t got a good reputation or a solicitor 
or even a barrister Lots of things — they’re ludged by reputa¬ 
tion, by conduct 

INTERVIEWER But you said earlier on that ignorant people see¬ 
ing the tmmster taking the car' - 
FATHER Might - they could— 

INTERVIEWER So public Opinion could be ignorant^ 

FATHER Could be, could be But that could be very dangerous 
INTERVIEWER It could bc vcty dangerous in terms of ones 
integrity 

FATHER But unfortunately I would say the majority of people 
are inclined to bc somewhat ignorant in certain directions 
INTERVIEWER Then if you’re basing your standards of be¬ 
haviour - 

FATHER - very largely on twofold issues, on the ethics, principle 
and religion 

INTERVIEWER And what about the cthic of public opinion^ 
FATHER Ah [sighs], It’s Very difficult So far I’ve tncd my best 
to adhere to certain principles I may not have succeeded and so 
tar I tty to attain certain standards I’ve built up my business 
over the >cars - by reputation, by public opinion, within my 
ovm sphere, of course, and by recommendation by other people 
who have known me for a number of years and felt fit to 

Me on the Sabbatli Forbidden to an Onhodox Jew except under speewl ar- 
wtmtanw, juch as the need to preserve health or life The minister was visiting 
hu daughter, ns ho svas seriously lU m hospital 
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recommend me for certain things m certain directions They 
know I’ve got three children 

In this struggle his family hfe was as much part of the battle¬ 
field upon which reputations were won and lost as his business 
Indeed he looked upon his femily much as he looked upon his 
business One had to preserve ones reputation if one was going 
to succeed, and one was entitled to expect one s children to co¬ 
operate He had, for instance, hopes for Sarah to marry the son of 
some associate, whom he would take into the business After all 

FATHER We want to preserve those standards I mean wl^n 
you’re working at a business or you do other matters m this 
world, we are judged by certain standards -1 want to preserve 
that 


INTERVIEWER YcS , , 

FATHER That’s the fight I have I’m not saymg it - maybe it s an 

irrational one, but I’m unelastic I don’t expect 
attitudes or imreasonable conduct by my wife ^ 

or by my son or my daughter My daughter Sarah I had plan 
for her I’m holding on to a good business Why I [ 

had perhaps ideas that she might marry the son of some business 
associate - take him into the business t 

Perhaps I’m expectmg too much of niy children 
hoped she imght even marry a doctor - ^ . 

oflork with doctors I <1° =• , Wt 

son of some associate - it’s not unrcasona e o . 

marry a doctor because I want you to I you i > ^ 

might happen to meet a doctor, all ng Whether 

general picmre-perhaps I m grumbling - 
L grumbling or not -1 leave that to you to judge 

And his son, was it Sdre^ « was 

experience in the same busmess as hims 
simply a question of giving a remm 

uu ,n a child to do 

bather There’s nothing unreasonable ■" ^‘^8 j 

certain small things to give pleasure Its 
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investment Look upon it from a practical point of view, as a 
businessman You put money into a business and you expect 
some interest Interest - nght If parents sacrifice their life for 
their children’s, it’s capital, it’s outlay The interest you get 
back - little - give and take, give and take 

Of course he loved his children, he said He felt great love He 
felt he loved them more than he felt his wife did, for he believed 
she loved them only for security, whereas he loved them because 
he loved them However it appears he loved them for much the 
same reason as his wife Speaking, for instance, of John, he said 

FATHER Well, I’m not quite sure, I think I’m fond of him, more 
so than she is I think she loves him from a point of view of 
security, and I love him because firstly he’s my child, secondly 
because he s my son I intend he will carry on the good name 
I hope so and I feel I can make a personality of him On the 
other hand, my wife may love him because of security, holding 
on to something 

Neither parent appeared aware of their children as persons 
Neither appeared to understand that love could mean helping 
their children realize their own true possibilities For instance 

INTERVIEWER If you had a child who wanted to make his or her 
life m his or her own way and shows, the child shows that it 
had become an autonomous human being, an independent 
person able to make his or her own life in his or her own way, 
which might be different - utterly different - to your way, 
would you regard that child as a - would you regard that as a 
good tiling^ 

FATHER I wouldn’t regard the child with any less - any - any 
\%orsc than she would othcr\visc, or he and she would othcr- 
wnsc - but I w ould regard it as a slight to my leadership, to my 
management and to my scIf-rcspcct and dignity 

The children w cre for the most part experienced as the property 
of the parents, a capital investment from which parents were 
entitled to expect a profitable rctuni Said Mr Danzig 
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FATHER It’s an investment - if you put money in a business you 
expect to get interest So the marriage - I say children and 
marriage is a sort of investment, look upon it from that point 
of view I want to have my httle bit of interest, I may not have 
my gilt-edged security Give me two per cent interest on my 
capital investment By that I mean let s have sometlung back 
in return for my effort on their behalf, on my wife s behalf 
They say it’s my duty, well where does their duty start and 
end^ Must it always be my duty^ You talk about responsibility- 
not-responsible, of course I want her to be responsible, but 
where does their responsibility start and end^ 

MOTHER They also have a duty Why shouldn’t they be made to 

please us’ 


What was this return’ i, r i. 

As parents, the Danzigs saw themselves responsible for the way 
their children behaved, and the return they expecte was or e 
children to behave in a manner that maintained or increased tne 
parents’ reputation This was their children s filial uty 
Now, the reputation Mr Danzig desired was o an 
paternal businessman and successful leader and v 

had everything under control including his fami y, w i 
expected to tram properly 

father As a matter offact a certain amount of disc^l^^e^ w^y 

do you have policemen m the streets y Jg^grals - 
soldiers at points, palaces, clubs’ Why do 
dlsaphne^ There must be a certam amount 
at home A fact that a father wants certam g 
certam way, rt’s not because he wants to .mpose h.s w.11 
not because — it’s what he thinks is 


And 


interviewer Her [Sarah’s] reputation reflects on you 
comes back to your reputanon again \nAeis\av h’s 

father Yes, and hers as well, because theyjuflge leaders p 

a question of leadership 
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INTERVIEWER Ycs, SO It gcts back to your reputation again 
FATHER Yes, leadership If I’m not able to control, if I cannot 
control or infuse, or inject a spirit of good will and leadership 
and a way of conduct in my house, I’m lacking in leadership 
INTERVIEWER And people Will judge you^ 

FATHER WiU judge me accordingly. 

If his children behaved badly they would acquire a bad reputa¬ 
tion and he would appear incompetent And since his success 
depended on the appearance of success, it was plainly the duty of 
his children not to do anythmg that would give them a bad reputa¬ 
tion They must not do anything that public opinion would take to 
indicate that Mr Danzig did not have them properly trained 
and under control 

As for Mrs Danzig, she wished to be seen as a hard-working 
mother and housewife who competently did everything on tune - 
in practice, a hard-working cook-housekeeper who had properly 
trained the children she had produced She feared being allocated 
a reputation for laziness and neglect of her housekeeping, child¬ 
rearing duties 

INTERVIEWER But you would feel in some way you had failed 
as a mother - that somehow or other you’re responsible 
mother Yes, made her lazy Nobody likes a lazy person 

husband, she expected her children to act in a way that 
established and maintained the reputation she desired 
The Danzigs behevcd one index of successful parenthood which 
public opinion used was the index of filial piety A properly 
trained, controlled child was one that respected its parents, and 
the criterion of respect was that it would do notiung that reflected 
on Its parents’ reputation This ^vas called ‘having consideration 
^r others, ‘being responsible’, ‘being grown up’, and so on 
Thin, m the Danzigs’ view, their reputation depended on their 
chi dren showing respect for the parents’ reputation, while the 
cluldrcn s reputation also depended on showing respect for tlic 
parents reputation 
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The Danzigs had acquired this view m the course of their rela¬ 
tionships with their own parents For instance, Mr Danzig re¬ 
called an occasion, before he had met his wife, when he had 
visited ‘a young lady’s’ house and heard her being ‘rude and 
crude’ to her parents 

FATHER Well - you see - well, I went into a young ladys 
house before I met my wife, a very nice young lady I went in 
three times and I was told — I said, ‘I want to meet the parents 
They invited me up Permission was given to me to go to see 
the parents and the family I went in there - so we met, J 
was invited into the house I was there a number of hours, and 
when I saw the young lady just being rude, when I heard her 
being rude and crude to her father and mother, it made a very 
bad impression 


That had been enough for him He knew she would get a 
reputation for being disrespectful, and this would give her parents 
a bad reputation If he went out with her this would give im a 

bad reputation And if he got a bad reputation his parents wo 

get one Prudence and filial piety both demanded he jhoiUd 
promptly stop seeing her, and stop seeing her he i ^ > 

when the proper time came, it was as a dutiful son paying is 
respects before public opinion that he agreed to marry t erespec 
ful girl his sick father chose for him 
And the Danzigs expected their children “ ™ c 

piety Respectful compliance with what the chi ren ^ ^ 

their parents’ wishes and values, ensured the paren P . 
as conscientiously successful in training them to e cons 
respectful of their parents’ reputation as conscientious y p 
And what was Mr Danzig doing being a 
and a family businessman’ Precisely what his public 

when she had married hun - seeking ’security i P ' 
reputation, success and security implied 
colloquially, it meant ‘Do as you are to y V J 
behave respectably and properly and y°“ ^ j- entered 
was on the basis of this doctrine that he and his w 
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into their partnership And indeed he was all right so far as his 
business was concerned For he became m time a moderately 
successful businessman 

Now, an essential feature of respectable or proper behaviour 
was regular work and routine living This was the formula that 
ensured success And the Danzigs, who had received it from their 
parents, had never questioned it, far less refused to comply with 
It For instance, in contrast to Sarah, they had never failed once 
to rise early in the morning at the ‘right’ time To the Danzigs 
the formula was self-evidently valid For had not compliance 
brought them success’ And success obviously justified continued 
compliance 

However, though they could justify compliance by pointing 
to success, their compliance appeared at least as much determined 
by phantasy as by ordinary economic realities For they acted as 
if the construction and maintenance of their world was less the 
expression of socio-economic praxis in the usual sense, than the 
consequence of each person m the family behaving ‘properly 
For instance, Sarah’s failure to attend college, although having 
no effect upon them fmanaally, was experienced as a dire threat 

INTERVIEWER Yes, but I think you have a sort of anxiety about 
this which IS far wider than anything which could possibly 
happen in respect of Sarah I think there’s sometlung about 
Sarah s lying in bed which threatens your world, your whole 
vision of the world 

MOTHER Exactly - you’ve summed it up 

They tried to avert the threat by urging her to comply with the 
formula Wc may, therefore, infer from their praxis that the 
security they sought through the trinity of filial piety, public 
reputation, and security-success was to a considerable extent 
sccunty against an event m phantasy, which they did not realize 
was phantas) 

What was the threat’ 

The threat was complex, for the Danzigs were in the position 
of serving two masters Mrs Danzig was afraid people would sec 
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her as lazy if she did not regularly rise early But she also rose 
early because she knew the difference between right and wrong 
And failure to rise early, she felt, was wrong While Mr Danzig 
said his behaviour was determined by public opinion and what 
he called ‘religious ethics’, which gave him his sense of right 
and wrong This ethical sense he and his wife experienced to 
be determined by an authority other than themselves This 
authority they called ‘God* ‘God’ and ‘public opinion were their 
masters 

Now, so long as their masters agreed, things went well, but 
when contradictory injunctions were received, the Danzigs 
position was most unhappy 

These contradictions operated mtrapersonally, mterpersona y, 
or both For instance, Mr Danzig might receive injunction from 
‘God* and ‘public opinion’ which were mutuaUy contradictory, 
or he might receive mutually compatible injunctions in respect o 
his wife, which contradicted mutually compatible injunctions s e 
had received from her ‘God’ and ‘public opinion in respect ot 
him We shall later explore m more detail how this affected their 


r \ A 

They never dealt properly with this situation tor they had 
never grasped the contradiction of their position icy ^ 
felt life was very complicated at times, and they tnc to ea \ 
the complications by applying the formula of regu ar wo 
routine living in a stereotyped manner 

And m business it worked Phantasy and or r i ,„(.55 

reality coincided closely at this point For t c type 
Mr Danzig had chosen involved work of a ’ jjjj, 

nature most suited to the formula His 

expression of a sclf-actualizmg phantasy « or tlic 

successful he had no occasion to quesnon t ic 


nature of the sccunty he sought rood 

Now, the Danzigs felt secure when their repu , appros- 

And their reputanon was good when the) fdt per 
ingly by public opinion, which allocated ^ respect 

But though they regarded public opinion ssnth great peex 
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and trepidation, they did not realize that, empirically speaking, 
It was an experience in phantasy, a phantasy presence embodied by 
others as others For instance, though they said ‘people’ were 
Ignorant, there appeared to be no question of enlightemng ‘them’ 
All one could do was placate ‘them* by conforming in ‘their’ 
presence For ‘they* could never be personally reached Though 
the Danzigs felt themselves constantly observed and liable to be 
gossiped about, they’, the gossipers, were highly elusive ‘They’ 
were everywhere, even at home Yet though ‘they’ were every¬ 
where, ‘they’ were always elsewhere They’ were never here 
They never resolved into specific persons of their acquaintance, 
who would refuse to do business with them, or refuse to speak 
to them They never became a ‘you’ to be confronted ‘They, 
the others , remained always other 
As for the danger the Danzigs feared from ‘the others’, apart 
from gossip, it never resolved mto specific action ‘they’ were 
likely to take, economically or otherwise Thus, though there 
was no escaping ‘them’, there was no pinning ‘them’ down either, 
and the dreaded event remained vague and fearful 
What was the nature of this danger from ‘the others’? 

One of the complaints Mr Danzig made against his children 
was they would not let him be a father By rejecting his 
guidance, they were depriving him of his raison d’etre As he 
said when speaking of their resistance to his inquiries about their 
tnends •* 


father Is It unreasonable’ As a father I wouldn’t be justifying 
my existence at all 

We ^ow, too, that any move by them to live a life by values 
other than those he tried to inculcate in them, would be felt by 
liim as an affront to his scif-rcspcct Thus the filial piety he 
expected from his children was for the purpose of maintaining 
IS sense of being, through maintaining his paternal identity 
No\% neither parent had apparently ever attempted to enter 

into a relationship of direct reciprocity with any person Not only 

la t cy never been m Io\c, but they disapproved of it 3* 
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something that logical people like themselves never attempted It 
was a highly dangerous business that could lead one to defy one s 
parents, and to rum one’s reputation 

INTERVIEWER WcU, some people might call getting used to 
people loving them, but other people might say that s not - 

mother Habit, yes I tell you sometimes you let your head rule 

your heart, sometimes you let your heart rule your head, it 
depends on the circumstances I’ve known people who ve been 
ternbly in love and who are most unhappy people now Thay 
also another example, you sec That’s also likely to go ba 
They’ve even defied their parents 
Interviewer They’ve even defied their parents^ 
mother Yes And now they’ve gone back to their parents 
"What I mean was - well, being m love, if- well, at the time - 
well, I’m beyond that stage now When I was young, mean, 
when I was at the age of twenty, nineteen - that you me^ 
somebody — go somewhere, you meet somebody - never min 
marrying, never mind anything else You feel this is t ® 
you’d love to spend the rest of your hfe with ^d you r 
discretion to the wind - not necessarily an affair, e« 
didn’t like that You have to have pluck for that sort o t 
When your parents disagree with you, and t n it s n 
right man, it needs a lot of moral courage ^ 

her parents She has to think of the aftermath s ou 
come out well 

In a relationship of direct reciprocity each Vgeh to 

‘1 his sense of being through the rcaprocal j^yonship 

«ch other In precluding themselves from sue , Poi- 

™th anyone. tL Danzigs had made themselves 
™r sense of being on how each as an other based on each 

heir relationships, exclusively extenor, ..tmtitics were 

temg an other-to-the-other Consequendy their identm^^^^ 

Imost entirely alterated By this, I mean base 

of the appearance of each as an other in t e ey , ^ other, 
other And. Since each was an other m the worl 
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each was an object Each ‘I’ was ‘it’ before the otherness of the 
other and related to the other as ‘it’ 

The particular identity of each depended upon the particular 
object-other that each felt himself to seem to be m the eyes of the 
other as object for him And what he seemed to be was conveyed 
by the other as other playing the role that complemented it 
Thus Mr Danzig knew himself as a husband, because Mrs Danzig 
played the role of a wife to him 
Now, his appearance in the eyes of the other as other was 
precisely the issue with which Mr Danzig was so concerned when 
he spoke of how important it was Ibr his reputation for him to 
be seen by ‘the others’ as a father respected by his children For 
Mr Danzig his sense of being, his alterated identity, and his 
reputation were synonymous Since his security depended on 
his reputation, it follows it also depended on his alterated 
identity But according to him, his raison d’etre depended on 
having a particular alterated identity (a father), therefore his 
raison d itre depended on his reputation He was thus dependent 
on public opinion for the justification of his being and for his 
security 

Since the security he sought was to a significant extent a security 
m phantasy, we may reasonably infer that the nature of this 
security related to having an identity that allowed the person to 
feel his being was justified The feeling of being is the feeling of 
being a continuous entity in space and time The form of security 
related mtnnsically to such feebng of being may be termed 
ontological security or semrity of being It was his security of being 
that MrDanzig imphcitlyfclt threatened when his children lacked 
filial respect In seeking the approvalofpublicopimon, Mr Danzig 
was m an alienated way implicitly seeking a form of ontological 
sccunty Tins form, which depends on being one’s appearance 
for the other ratlier than on actualizing and being confirmed b> 
the other m one’s true possibilities, I term otUtc seainty 
And similarly with Mrs Danzig, the sccunty she sought through 
a good reputation was ontic sccunty 
This sccunty they experienced when they and their children 
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complied ‘publicly’ with the formula of regular work and routine 
living The formula was a rcape for respectable conformity 
Since they had been taught it by their parents, the Danzigs as the 
respectful children of their respectable parents could only con¬ 
form For in so doing they publicly demonstrated their parents 
parental success, securing their parents’ reputation, and their own 
Their parents, the onginal others to whom they had appeared as 
other, had themselves each been an other for the others 
their parents had embodied and mediated to them the others, 
before whom they, the children, were other For the sake of their 
alterated identities, their respectful being other-to-the-other, t e 
Danzigs had to recogmze their parents were others-to- the others 
They had internalized themselves as other to the parenta o er 
embodying ‘the others’, and thus internalized ‘the others em¬ 
bodied by the parental other They each became an other (tor-the- 
other (for'the others’)) They each hved under the eye of a public 

opinion’that could not be reached, and so could not em ’ 

and m the presence of the parental other, even when the parental 
other was physically absent , 

For the sake of their ontic security, the Danzigs had to 
the parental other from ‘the others by being, or t s o 
other this other felt ‘the others’ required theni to_ be 

But in being nothing other than this being or t e-o ’ 
Danzigs became totaUy alienated Negating all ^ ^ f 
direct reciprocity, each became simply the role he 
Each becaL a Lgation of a negation, a ” 

his concreteness from all others, one of a senes o 
whose unity resided simply m their comnion eing Jirect 

other ThI otherness, the negation of 
reciprocity, was all they had in common wit a y 
what they had in common separated them rianzies were 

Alienaied from themselves and all ,I| 

compelled to play out their roles ^m their 

They had no alternative to maintaining Their marriage 

alienation as comfortably and securely as possi 
Was an expression of this project of their cxisten 
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We can now see why their children’s respect was so important 
to the Danzigs 

Failure to be shown respect would be seen by ‘the others’ to be 
the consequence of failure to tram their children to conform to 
the grandparents’ formula And this would indicate failure by the 
Danzigs to respect the grandparents’ parental reputation In the 
business of family, the Danzigs’ reputation for success depended on 
seeming to be the successful product of their own successful 
parents And, they, as products, were tested in and through their 
relationship to their own familial products 
Their continued ontic security depended on continually 
demonstrating their parents’ familial success 
Marrying was such a demonstration Children should marry, 
and everyone should see It went without saying they should 
marry respectably And their parents should discreetly advise, so 
the day of the wedding would be a day of parental pride Then, 
before the others, their filial products would be seen successfully 
matched 

Since the Danzigs seemed unable to choose any eligible other 
for themselves, their parents chose an other for them And the 
Danzigs, each as other, respectfully married each other 

Once embarked on their loveless union, the logic of their 
situation demanded they remain marned Said Mr Danzig 

FATHER And now the practical side My wife is very practical 
and was very practical m the way she embarked upon marriage 
with me We’re both very practical We both saw the logic of 
our union with the hope that the future would bring that 
cement, or at least bnng that love and affection that young 
couples, who embark upon marriage without rhyme or reason 
- and -weVe got to accept it as such 

To divorce or to feel anything less than gratitude would have 
shamed their loving parents, and therefore themselves For they 
discovered ‘the others’, embodied and mediated b> others, had 
consmuted them as a single cntitj, ‘a parmcrship’ And the 
scandal of separanon \\ouId be even greater than the scandal 
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of not marrying m the first place They had to make the best 
of It 

Apart from their fear of scandal, there was nothing to hold 
them They were umted only by their common terror of what 
would happen if they separated As the practical persons they 
wished themselves to appear to be, their only course was to invest 
m their marriage, and obtain as great and secure a return as 
possible Constituted as a parmcrship m the eyes of public opinion, 
they protected themselves against their own free possibility o 
dissolving the parmership by each mterionzmg and identifying 
with the unitary entity, which the parmership was for the ot ers 
They cemented their joint being, and secured themselves indivi- 
duaUy by establishing a relationship mediated by their internalized 
joint bemg-for-‘the-others’ Such a group praxis directed against 
the dissolution of the group from within was an affirmation o 

the group, a pledge ^ i l l- 

To such an affirmation Mr Danzig implicitly re erre w 
described marriage and family life as an investment m which one 
gave and took Each was to help the other act m a 
allowed the ocher attain the right reputation with , , 

Each required the other to complement publicly the familial 
each felt obliged to be 

FATHER Let’s show each other a little more respect J ^ ’ 
you to me You try to do things to please me an 
do things to please you 

If this was done in a mutually satisfactory way, the , , 

dends would be high Each would reap security 
his individual ideLty and separate reputation, J 

through his joint .dentity,h,s -putation as a member of m V 

founded partnership Their security would then be g. 
However, it did not work out like this „r«erve This 

As a partnership, they had ajoint repbrabon 
reputation depended on the appearance of pe 

^ . . . frtr a discussion on the pUdse 

* See Sartre. J -P , Crtltque de la Raison Dialectiquf. t 
^ a group praxis 
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partnership And the appearance of permanency depended on 
their appeanng to function smoothly and harmoniously like any 
other successful firm Once more, for public opinion, success was 
the appearance of success Unfortunately, their joint reputation 
was threatened from the start To appear permanently and, there¬ 
fore, successfully estabhshed, they were required to appear pub¬ 
licly to love one another But it was difficult to aclueve this 
appearance, for not only had they excluded love from their 
relationship before marriage, but by virtue of their pledge they 
had made such direct reciprocity impossible after it For the 
pledge, in introducing a mediatmg inertia between them as 
parmers, the partnership-for-thc-others’, had separated them as 
persons 

To give the required appearance they would have to pretend, 
but this, too, was difficult, for they began to quarrel bitterly, right 
at the start Mr Danzig, aware of the danger to their reputation, 
did his best By virtue of his role as senior parmer and head of 
the house, it fell to him to guard their joint reputation by ensuring 
their quarrels did not erupt publicly He tried to smooth things 
between them It was a complicated task 

FATHER At that time I didn’t think much of it because she was 
inclined to be a bit — temper — she would go off the deep end, 
but would cool down, but I thought -1 had the first clue to her 
temper when I went to a wedding We had to go to a wedding 
and I was held up at the office In those years, nincteen-thirty- 
thrcc, thirty-four, ’thirty-five, weddings you know, dinner 
started nine p m and went on till two in the morning I got 
home late from the office I went into the bathroom to shave 
to get ready for the wedding And when wc got to the wedding 
they hadn t started dimicr So my wife was very upset because 
she was ready to go and she lost her temper and talked a lot of 
rubbish and I \\as shaving and I cut myself in shaving, at that 
time Tliac was when 1 had the first display of temper But^I 
kept cool and calm and smiling I said, ‘Don't be silly, there’s 
plcnt> of time You must look nice at the wedding, otherwise 
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you look ~ you’ll be upset, you’ll have an argument. Let people 
thinkwe love each other. Come to the wedding.’ I used to make 
nothing of it - make light of it. I realized then. 

He was constantly worried their pretence would fail. 
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The family 


With the birth of children the Danzigs became a family, and the 
simple partnership had the possibility of some day becoming a 
company with a board of directors The Danzigs were a family, 
because they were now a group m the eyes of‘the others’ which 
the others called ‘family’ 

Since the life of respectable people revolved round the family, 
the Danzigs’ life, too, had so to revolve More than ever they had 
to remain married As a family fbr-‘the-others’ the scandal follow¬ 
ing separation would be greater than ever They had to affirm their 
partnership as the basis of the permanence of the family Struc¬ 
turally speaking, they constituted a pledged group which they 
were bound to maintain as a unitary entity in the face of the 
constant threat to their reputations of their ever-present possibility 
of opting out 

They dealt with this possibility by each once more mtenorizing 
thc-group-for- thc-others’ This ensured their identities, and their 
relationship now revolved round ‘the family’ 

But through introducing this inert structure to mediate their 
relationship, they made direct rcaprocity less possible than ever 
They continued to quarrel as they had always done The threat to 
their reputation from the appearance of disunity remained 

hirih of the family was a function of the birth of 
children, the children were expected to play their part m main¬ 
taining the group In their parents’ view this was no more than 
just As the Danzigs said, children also had a duty Why should 
they not be made to please tlicir parents’ 
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And SO, as their parents’ property or as capital to be invested, 
the children were initiated into a pattern of reciprocal nghts and 
obligations aimed at maintaimng the group Their future was 
mortgaged for them before they had any chance to understand 
what was happening They were initiated into the ideology o 
family respectability and conformity They were pledged before 
‘public opinion to experience and act in a way that maintaine 
the group as solid and respectable, ensuring an adequate return 
in security of reputation for their investors and ovmers, t e 

founders and directors of the group i i ir u 

And this pledge, which had been made on their behalt, ^ey 
were expected to reaffirm willingly when they came o age is 
affirmation was called ‘family loyalty and consideration or 
others in the family’ , t 

Since respectability implied filial respect, they were 
by virtue of the pledge to live and experience the 
parents had inculcated m them, standards that e pe ^ 
their parents’ reputation as successful parents, the oya o p 
of their own successful parents To experience di eren , 

choose another way of life, was a radical threat to P 
self-respect 

And so, the parents sought to cooperate in trai 
children m the paternalist ideology of filial respect ^ 
ability They sought to cooperate with one anot taught 

they disagreed with the content obcdicL 

For the content was less important than t learning the 

Filial respect requited the pupil to leant the css _p|etc the 
lesson The mote meaningless the lesson, the mot 
compliance necessary to leam it And ‘jf||,”°^ 5 elf (or herself) 
compliance, the more certainly the parent 
perceived as an effective manager or leader in co 

mother This religious complex Mr Danzig He 

me mad I didn’t want to say itj ss-ants 
drives the boy mad and dnves cveo ° ' jpj, this Well, 

John to say early morning prayers Mr 
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if he wants to do it, I never say ‘no* If he wants to pray every 
morning, all right But - um - John doesn’t like to do it and 
he does it under pressure 
And 

MOTHER But still, praying doesn’t make one bad, praying 
doesn’t make one good It’s what you do yourself, but Mr 
Danzig says, ‘No,’ he says, ‘let him grow up Let me teach bm 
what to do ’ He said, ‘When he gets married and has a home of 
bs own then I can’t control bm, but,’ he says, ‘wble he’s here - 
It’s a little thing to please me Let bm do it ’ Well I agree with 
Mr Danzig 

Until the children came of age they were not part of the 
management The family was thus not necessarily the same for the 
children as for the parents For the parents it was a pledged group, 
wble for the children, at least until they came of age, it was 
simply a nexus For the parents, the fear that occasioned the pledge 
m the first instance was a fear m respect of an object felt to be 
external to the group While for the children, their cooperauon 
in the pattern of reciprocal rights and obligations was occasioned 
by the fear of the violence exercised upon them from witbn the 
group by its directors The parents feared the scandal of senality, 
the dissolution of the group into a senes of separate units Wble 
the cbldren, until they came of age, feared exclusion, or ex- 
communication’ as John called it 
Now the parents’ fear of the dissolution of the group into 
separate units was based on their perceivmg themselves publicly 
perceived as having come of age As formally adult, they could 
no longer rely on any other bemg constantly present to allow 
them to be the persons they were now publicly required to appear 
to be As adults, they were expected to appear independent, and 
they depended on each other for tbs appearance For the persons 
they were now required to appear to be were persons who had 
come of age, and marriage was a necessary part of this appearance 
Marriage was less the expression of matunty than the public show 
necessary for their reputation As the obedient children they feh 
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they were publicly required to appear to be, they, for the sake of 
their parents’ reputation and their own, had to appear grown-up 
and independent In maintaining their marriage they helped each 
other maintain appearances, and so maintain their reputation, 
their parents’ reputation, and the secunty of all 
Their view of marriage as the pubhc show of adulthood, rather 
than Its visible expression, could be seen m their attimde to t eir 
own children’s marrying For instance, both parents t ^ 
only nght that John should comply m detail with his lathers 
reqiurements until he was married His mother, as we s see, 
was prepared to tolerate some furtive evasion by him, ut t a 
was another story While he hved imder his parents roo , no 
matter how old he was, he could not expect to be regar e ^ 
fully adult, nor expect to be openly backed m his 
he, for his part, accepted this state of affairs as va i n 
view, he had not yet fully come of age , 

Now, the sign that the children were coming of age was he 
presence to the children of the fear present to t e ' - 

fear of dissolution of the group through opting , 

could not occur before the children, m order to ma . ,, 

feeling of being, had internalized the family as a S^°“P t 

others’ Not until their identity was ® ^^^pahze’ 'their 

their reputation a family identity, coidd t ey ^ 
reputation depended on maintaining parents of 

since their parents desired a reputation as .rare their love 

respectful, loving children, the children, to only 

and respect, were required to remain wit parents’ 

way they could leave the group and still preserve their pare 

reputation was through a respectable ,|,e public 

Such a marriage was at some stage ° independent, 

sign their patents had successfully P , -urents were 

respectable adults But it could not occur p,rents’ 

ready To marry prematurely - ^ ^^ould be a major 

point of view - or to marry non-rcspcc yt , expulsion 
blow to the parents’ reputation, resulting m retaliatory P 
of the offender from the group 
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FATHER Even a stranger - I have customers with daughters 
asking my opinion about their daughters I’ve occasionally 
been invited to their home to help them to decide on a young 
man - about their own daughter, but my own daughter - am 
I unreasonable to expect a certain amount of confidence’ If 
they have no confidence m their own father, then - 

JOHN But the point is, Dad, I’ve never yet come home to you 
and said, ‘I’m getting marned tomorrow’ I’ve never met the 
girl 

FATHER [laughs] It’s not a question of getting married It’s not 
the point 

JOHN When you get serious - when it gets serious - 

FATHER when It gets serious, it’ll be too late 

And 

MOTHER No If I was very Orthodox, if I was very Orthodox, 
and they didn’t want to follow, I’d think, ‘Well, they’re old 
enough to choose their own way of life’ I would certainly be 
very upset if John wanted to marry a non-Jewish girl That s 
something altogether dilFerent Then I should be terribly 
upset I’d never let him come into the house again, but that s 
apart from anything else That’s got nothing to do with 
religion, you sec 

Consequently the Danzigs, while insisting they were tolerant 
in the matter of their children’s friends, saw it as their right to 
vet their friends closely, even when by empirical standards their 
children were adult 

Now, though John was not regarded as old enough to think of 
marriage, he was showing signs of coming of age He had begun 
to accept the validity of his father’s right to expect him to conform 
to his beliefs and expectations Speaking of existential issues m 
economic terms, he said though he resisted many of liis fathers 
injunctions, he believed his father’s expectations of him were just 
After all, his father was responsible for maintaining the family m 
being For John, the family as a group to be maintained was 
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becoming real He was becoming aware of the danger of serial 
dissolution, and helpless exposure to gossip by them He thus 
felt impelled to preserve the group by demonstrating to his 
parents and to ‘the others’, his solidarity with it 
JOHN Well, I think it’s a natural habit, because maybe we re so 
conscious of differing among ourselves in private, that or t e 
public we put on a united front 

He was becoming aware of how much his father s reputation 
depended upon his, and vice versa 

JOHN Never mind how naughty I might feel I am to Dad, aiH 
however a disreputable son I appear to him To is rien s, 
the epitome of a good son and vice versa Whatever ec ing 
have about Dad, if I think he’s wrong or nght w cn comp 
comes, when my friends come, I show the utmost ,, 

all his wishes Because why should I shame him or w y 
I flout his authority m front of friends’ 

It was as a boy-for-‘the-others*, who wanted to 
good boy, that he sought to preserve the involved 

as the competent managers of the group _ ™r)iitation as 
presenting himself as bad to preserve his parents p 
good 

JOHN WcU I don’t think Dad is a bad 1 

think he’s got bad children [slight laugh] 
good boy 

Consequently John was regarded by his 
approval Despite initial difficulties he was, m 
maturing satisfactorily As his father sai 

father I fought like blazes to get m) son ? bulljmg 

m> nttitudcLvards him -1 Wt 

bim and going for lum, hammered it in da\, but he’s 

would not have done his O-lc^cIs now, a c \ car and 

done it He’s doncscscn 0-lc\cls j j arranged for 

January of this jear and one Advanced- c\ 
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him to go into a very big firm in the City with a very good 
salary By reason of his experience with me, by being with me 
and around me, he’s been able to pick up He s not a fool, he s 
quite intelligent He was able to - er - gam know-how and he 
makes a good impression He’s quiet He’s very wise He s 
grown twenty-one, he’s older than twenty-one m my mind 
He’s matured I’m pleased with him and I’ve got -1 thought - 
I’ve got ideas I still want to make him, within reason, a more 
perfect young man and I try to guide him along certain 
standards Maybe I’m - perhaps I’m expecting too much for 
my children Sarah -1 hoped she might - 

John was now beginning to embody and guard the family 
ideology, and the principle of the appearance of family harmony 
He was on the way to qualifying as a responsible member, 
entitled to criticize ideological backsliders like Sarah 
John’s initial difficulties, which had worried his parents, had 
been to do with thinking about himself This difficulty he was 
now growing out of Thinking about oneself was for the Danzigs 
an indication of immaturity Coming of age meant giving it up 
It meant no longer being concerned with one’s relationship to 
oneself and to others, nor with reflecting upon one’s life and how 
to hvc it It meant instead becoming ‘objective about oneself, 
which was equated with being ‘normal or even with being 
‘natural’ As John, who was now successfully making the change, 
said 

JOHN I’m really looking at myself objectively But if I start to 
talk about myself subjecUvelyt then I’d definitely feel that this 
was presummg You made a point of asking me about myself 
and I’m here to tell you about myself, therefore I don’t really 
feel embarrassed - I feel a bit - it’s not normal It’s not quite 
natural for somebody to just talk about himself constantly 
But you’ve asked me, so Tm telling you So I don’t think it s 
presumprnous If you don’t ask me and I started going on 
about myself, this introverted nature, I should think I would 
be presummg 
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JOHN: I think I have no right to be burdening my little petty 
problems on another person. Because I know - I know from 
experience - this is the way I looked at it when I was seventeen 
and I still do - I know from experience that I m more hiter- 
ested in myself than most people are, and therefore why should 
I burden this other person who*s more interested in hiinsef, 
with me - with my problems I mean. 


And: 


JOHN: 
I 


[N: I think it*s just the normal process of growing up. I mean, 
I don’t think I’m different from many other boys. Im sure 
they all went through this sort of phase. Maybe a tt e ess 
intensive - some more intensive - but when you start meetmg 
older people and you start maturing, you must grow out o 
these things. 

Coming of age required the children to give up trying to b 
themselves. Such a project was regarded as comp ete y * 

Such self-being, if revealed, could expect to receive no con i 
tion from the managing directors. 

interviewer: I see. What about your hbnut 

would you regard it as presumptuous to tell t e [ 
himscin? . ^ 

JOHN: Not presumptuous. I would regard it as a was c 

They have no understanding of that 5°^^^ ° rnfnroblcm. 
never - I’d never come to my parents with that sor p 

They were required to be ‘objective’, objects in 
other. Their bring was to be a bcing-for-the-othcr, 
entirely altcratcd, specifically an altcratcd group' |j,c 

their feeling of being was dependent upon i c p 
group with ‘the others’. ^ ^ , . , . jntcrior- 

This metamorphosis to ‘objectivity rcqui r 
the intcriorization of the group as an o J . iQ^pcr be 
outside-thc-group. If they did this, they would no b 
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concerned with themselves For who they were, their identity, 
would be restructured round the internalized internalization 
They would be pure organization men, constituted by the group 
they were constituting, and constituting the group they were 
constituted by 

This was the Danzigs’ ideal for their children The family was 
to be brought to birth m the children The children, respectably 
aborted in the image of their parents, as ‘responsible’, ‘practical, 
‘considerate of others’, ‘socialized and adult’, constituted the 
pabulum that assured the contmued existence of the family, m 
much the same way as their parents in their day had constituted 
a pabulum to sustain their families of origin 

But, unfortimately for the Danzigs, their last condition was 
worse than their first Each new intenorization of their collective 
being as object in the eyes of‘the others’, whether as parmership 
or as group, made direct reciprocity less and less possible The 
intenorization of each group object-for-‘thc-others’ required a 
restructuring of their identities round the object With each re¬ 
structuring, they each become more and more a role and less and 
less a person Constituted by that which they had themselves in 
the first instance constituted, each embodied the group object-for- 
thc-others’ And each depended for his reputation on the reputa¬ 
tion of the group The group was now an aspect of themselves, 
while at the same time experienced as an object other than 
themselves Since the reputation of the group depended on how 
It was seen to function by ‘the others’, to preserve its reputation 
they had to act properly for its sake They had to act to sustain it 
And since the family was now experienced as a present other- 
object by the childrcn-coming-o6^age, the children, now em¬ 
bodying the group the parents had inside them, expected their 
parents to serve it in the same way as the parents had expected 
the children to do Each member of the familj, as other to the 
familial others, felt called upon to do his duty by each of the others 
embodying the group Each as otlicr was overseer to each other 
Now, everywhere, including their home, the place of the 
family, the parents were expected by ‘the family’ to continually 
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enact their proper roles There was virtually no area of privacy 
for backsliding Their creation had ukcn on a quasi-independent 
existence Their Golem' had become a monster with a kind o 
life of Its own The family had become a pseudo-organism to 
which they were now obliged to relate in a pattern o reciproca 
rights and obligations r.- 

Through mtenonzing the mteriorization of t e 
outside-others, the family as group praxis, as persons in re a , 

became process, an opaque object with laws an a 

own This family object they experienced as other t an ^ 
of the persons comprising it Totalization m action was n 
totality, and this totality had to be served an preserve 

The servant m thus becoming master marked ^ 
character of the Danzigs’ relationship to t e 
opinion had been an unpredictable tyrant w ic r (jp ,ts 
fear, and their problem had been to placate 
critical attacks But, though it had been a tyran , 
them freedom to resent and criticize it „ The child 

This was no longer possible under '*>= ” [ ant from 

■who was to be their saviour was as un y ^ tyranny of 
which It was to save them, but its ^ran V Before it all 
love No critiasm of the family cod even 
members were the same - empty roles Bad to play 

preserving its unholy name And these their house, 

Without let or relief Even within the had to be pre- 

thcir constant service was required Appearan i j tlicir 

served at all times More than ever the ^ 

children, and the children pretended to t icir p 


A human-like creature made from day to act as 
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CHAPTER 4 


Love without question, the positive 
end of experience 


We have now totalized the basic group praxis and reconciled^ 
with It the parents’ constant bitter quarrelling which appeared at 
first incompatible with the group’s continued existence And, in 
and through making this reconciliation, we are better able to 
understand why Sarah’s behaviour was seen as both sick and 
scandalous 

The parents had organized round themselves a family world of 
familiar objects and received or serial roles In this world every¬ 
thing was as It should be’, and everyone behaved ‘nicely’ as 
they ought Here a father acted like a father, a wife like a wife, 
and a daughter like a daughter Each knew his proper place, and 
each did his proper stereotyped duty Said Mrs Danzig 

MOTHER It s the duty of a wife to look after her husband Don t 
you think so? That’s what I think Well I thmk so Perhaps 
I’m old-fashioned, I know 

INTERVIEWER I m not disagreeing with you, Mrs Danzig 
MOTHER You get married - you’re old enough to get married - 
then you must assume the same responsibility - a husband 
doing what - what she should do - and the husband doing 
what he should do * 

Everything in their world was ordered and predictable And they 
tried to relate to this world of olyects and persons playing roles, 

* ^ Part II for a discusion on dialecucal reconciliation 

* The sexual confusion implied by this statement will be discussed later 
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in a way that maintained the proper order. For on maintaining 
this proper order depended their reputarion as competent man¬ 
agers and respected parents. t r -i j 

But Sarah’s behaviour threatened their system, for she tailed 

to fulfil her filial role. 

JOHN: It had been going on for months hut this was building up 
to a really big climax, and this was it, 
interviewer: Over a period of months? 

JOHN: Mm. . . 11 

mother: She wasn’t like that the whole time, we cou n 

stood it. 

JOHN: No, but- . , , t4/*r 

mother: It was little things. Do you know w at ^ 

attitude, you could sort of see. It wasn’t a sort of father and 
daughterly attitude. 

In this role she was required to appear as a main- 

had affirmed the family pledge. She was to e s 
taming her parents’ family reputation. And t ® Her 

showing they had successfully autonomous’ and 

parents’mystifying praxis of ordering h ^nmnliant was 

Ljoining her to comply without appearing compliant, 

simply the reflection of this familial requiremen 
father: I want her - I’m not expecting too much, 

from my, from Sarah. , to help 

mother [voice raised]: A lot is up to her. bhes g 

herself get well. , . ,vav 

father: I want her to be independent in cv ry 
mother: But she’s got to help herscl as w 

And: 

A it Sarah because wc leci 
father: Well I don’t want you to do i. 

so strong. Don’t make a condiuon o i . 5 liould get up 

mind nuke up your mind whether, er - )o 
early or not. 
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MOTHER You must feel it*s nght, your own self Sarah - not 
because we tell you to, but - 
SARAH Well yes, it’ll be all right to get up 
MOTHER You think we’re right to [Father starts to speak] 
Just a moment No, let me get her opinion 
SARAH Yes, I think so 

FATHER That’s submissive I don’t want a submissive attitude 
Since, despite all admonitions, Sarah persisted in not acting in 
the way her parents required of her, the Danzigs were m a 
dilemma She was acting badly, but to protect their reputation as 
successful, 1 e loved and competent, they dared not see her as 
bad 

FATHER Yes, I don’t think you can say bad children I don’t think 
any child is really very bad, unless they go off altogether No 
child IS bad and no parents are bad, really bad 

Instead they sawher as not responsible She was unfilial, but this 
was an illness 

However their last position was no better than their first 
Since they were alienated from the ‘public opinion’ they were, 
they could not alter its evaluation of her behaviour They could 
only alter their own And this required them to change their 
view of public opinion’ In altering their evaluation of Sarah, 
they had to dissociate themselves from ‘the others’, who were 
experienced as ignorant and unjust for continuing to see Sarah 
as scandalous 

Thus, labelling her ill did not save them from anxiety over 
their reputation It was still felt to be threatened by ‘them’, but 
now unjustly 

Their defence against this object of unrecognized phantasy was 
to call in the doctor In confirming their view, he implicitly con¬ 
firmed them m their reputation as successful parents 
But the more she was treated as sick, the more unfilially Sarah 
behaved Either she protested against their perception of her, or 
she passively and dependently complied And the more unfilially 
she behaved, the more they required clinical collusion 
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Wehave nowrctumed to the startmg-pomt of our inquiry It is 
not open to everyone to act on their experience and, without 
sense of contradiction, see another person’s praxis as process 
What was the pattern of their consaousncss that this was possible 
I pointed out earlier that the Danzigs’ persisnng confusion 
between praxis and process was not the only unrecognize c 
tradiction in their experience of Sarah They could not see, for 
instance, the contradiction involved in orde^g er to e 
dependent, even when it was pointed out to t em 

FATHER Independent to herself, to earn her own living, 

her own way in the world, with a little help when necessary, 

whenever she wants it, if we re here j-.mr 

INTERVIEWER But you’re insisnng aU the time on her doing 

what you want her to do m on rn 

MOTHER No, she told - she - that was her own choice to go to 

school ., V 1 

FATHER I haven’t said she should go to sc oo 
MOTHER [voice raised] We left it entirely to er 

Contradiction as such was an “;^t"aXhe 

Contradiction can only be recognized ^ 

Danzigs appeared to have lost completely any capacity 
dialectical examination they may once have had 

Such examination requires the ^ that 

own behaviour and ,^^35 and possibilities that 

allows him to become aware o being He then negates 

contradict his currenrnotionsWmodeo^^b^ g totalization 

his present position, transcending , ,n a wider expen- 

that reconciles and preserves the e -w mode of being- 

ential synthesis, which becomes the basis of a new mode 

acting on themselves, /“"'“flectively experience negation 
such that they simply could not , ^be experience of non- 
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new synthesis And it was precisely the negation of the possibility 
of experiencing such dissolution which compnsed the central 
project of their lives The Danzigs, as negations of negation, were 
only concerned with feeling secure No experience of conflict was 
legitimate, no experience of the presence of contradictions, of the 
simultaneous existence of opposites 

Their consciousnesses were thus almost entirely positivist, and 
they had achieved this by denying, splitting, projecting, intro- 
jectmg, re-projecting, and controUing the embodiment of those 
projected aspects of themselves which caused them discomfort 

In depriving themselves of the experience of conflict, they had 
deprived themselves of the occasion for negation and reflective 
self^xamination And without negation and reflective self- 
examination there was no possibility of expenencmg contradic¬ 
tion as such And without reflectively knowing the contradictions 
in their expenence they could not arrive at being truly themselves 
In discarding the ditty water they had cast out the Divine Child 
Existentially stunted, they depended for their feeling of being, on 
being the other the other required them to be 

And since they had no reflective knowledge of themselves, they 
had no point of view which could be called their own They lived 
instead in a world of preconceptions, of received truths or serial 
ideas, which they adopted not because they had reasoned them, 
however imperfectly, to be more true than other ideas, but because 
by adopting them they would produce the right impression in 
the eyes of the other who mediated the ideas in the name of‘the 
others’ 

These serial truths comprised valuejudgements such as right and 
wrong, good and bad, sickness and health, and also perceptions, 
or rather misperceptions, which were made to fit and validate 
their preconceptions For instance, Mrs Danzig lectured Sarah on 
the impropnety of weanng black stockings during the winter, 
asserting they were worn by no one except scruffy beamiks 
W^hen pressed, she admitted having seen sophisticated women 
dressed in this way, but even when she admitted it she seemed 
to have difficulty believing her perceptions While Mr Danzig, 
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who disapproved of Sarah smoking altogether, lectured her for 
doing so on an empty stomach because it was dangerous, a pre¬ 
conception as compulsive, unquestioned, and incorrigible as his 
misperception of her as smoking in this way when she in tact 
did not. 


father: There’s only one thing - only one point that I get 
annoyed with her - a very small point. It s in her own interest. 
I say, ‘Don’t smoke on an empty stomach. She comes down 
from bed. Before she starts to eat - cigarettes And smotog 
on an empty stomach I don’t think is any good for you. Am 
right, or am I wrong there? 

intLvieweh: There’s no evidence that it does any particular 

FATra: All right. Doctor, I’ll take your advice. Right, I’U stop 

M "THER”lhe always starts off with a cup 
father: Smoking on an empty stomach - a ry 
that affect your inside? 
interviewer: As I say, there s no - 
father: No evidence - right - 


But he still kept on at her, , , . .1 their alter- 

Serial truths!once internalized .heir 

ated identities, were experienced y ^ stereotyped manner 
essence. The truths were thus app rltridlv and imper- 

without discrimination, and were contrary. For 

viously even in the a child, but simply 

instance, a parent not only should ^ parent. If 

could not. And convencly, a c i “ merely an 

their behaviour gave the impress contradicted this 

impression. And so Sarah, whos P , .^vas e-\pected 

vi^v of the relarionship betsveen <=>>■« .heirs!^ 

by her parents to modify her ,1,^ Danzigs could 

Because they never questioned :_-]„dinE the notion of 

house the most contradictory notions, including 
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questioning their notions - ‘being tolerant’. Any difficulty they 
met in applying their ideas was never referred to the ideas or 
perceptions For, with the radical failure of their dialectical 
consciousnesses, they had no idea of the idea of contradiction, no 
experience of inwardness and none of self-doubt 

Consequently, there could be no occasion for examining them¬ 
selves, or what they experienced and believed The problem was 
instead always externalized, and referred to the event that did not 
fit the preconception or misperception Thus failure by Sarah to 
fit their preconceptions, or adopt their rmsperceptions, was 
experienced by them as a fault in her 
No amount of difficulty in applying the idea would bring them 
to examine it The idea or perception was simply felt to be right, 
and this feeling was its validation 
This feeling was a feeling of being, and being a feeling of being 
they did not feel responsible for the idea It was simply the way 
things were For instance 

FATHER I want to try to remove something in your mind, which 
you may perhaps have formed - thinking that, er - by reason 
of our attitude towards her we expect her to conform to our 
standards of living We want her — to try to impress on her to 
conform to the standards of living of young ladies 

The opacity of the idea, the certainty with which it was held, 
and the unthinkableness of changing it, were for them the criteria 
of its truth To question it was like questioning the world, the 
natural order of things To do so was unintelligible, abnormal, 
even unnatural 

And in a sense it was questioning the world In the sense that 
questioning the idea meant questioning the world of their own 
being, their alterated identities, which was all they were 

Since they assumed without question there was no justification 
for feeling in any way insecure, they never questioned any serial 
idea, experience or praxis, including the system called ‘the 
family Consequently, their world was congealed into an un¬ 
changing pattern of relationships A pattern m which they rigidly 
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maintained their preconceptions about the identity of themselves 

and others c 

With no point of view of their own. 
selves or the world that was not mediated hy the others t y 

appeared to have no possibility of fdeas 

For they seemed to have no expenence with which t 
could be compared, and no possibility o sue r _gj,_ 

The trap was closed Divine Reason, the 
ence, was completely dethroned And the Djnag*. «dic 1 y 
alienated, lived in a world under the unmitigated tyranny 

low clearer why the Danzigs invalidated 
their children to question their °™“P“‘,TL„,-„,‘„drole- 

examination was incompatible with the seria e 

playing that ensured the °"!o fit^pred'^tably into the 

behaviour, which required the children P p g-uJat work 
familial pattern, was an applicauon of the formn a ol regu 

and roume living While the her to devote 

Sarah was engaged when she was thinking requned 

time to internal work, which had its own r V . jj rj. j,,,;. 

This project could only be J was un- 

parents, without such understanding, rhev were incap- 

intclligible With no point of view o t ei trying to 

able of seeing her point of view, whic \ -uig of suspending 
develop a point of view And they were ^ 

judgement, because they had noju could 

^nce sh; did not fit their famihal ^hiLomc- 

only expenence her as someone w o iiV^s n . the last resort, 
one theycaUed ‘selfish’, ‘childish’.‘brooding . andin 
to protect their familial reputation, sic , Sarah was 

Now, since the Danzigs toully may infer the 

about, and were ignorant of their ign ^ someone based 

improper someone of as such 

largely on an cxpcncncc in c ahead) hno\\ oftlicir 

This inference IS congruent wit i' - i perception oflier 

perception of Sarah as sick For. m so far as tins pc 
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was an empirically unverified assumption, and the clinical 
diagnosis simply confirmed this prior assumption, we may infer 
that the ‘sick’ Sarah, too, was an object of imrecognized phantasy. 

"With these inferences we have arrived back at another of our 
original questions: the nature of the Sarah whose praxis they 
confused with process. The clarification of this experience is 
crucial to the next stage of our study, which is its main phase, 
the attempt to make intelligible in detail the mystifying praxis 
the Danzigs misperceived. 
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The central shared experience 


It wiU be recalled that the Danz.gs saw their sick “ the 

only problem in the family. She was the common object by 
which they explained their, to us, problematic praxis 
Since Sarah Ls not sick, but an object of shared 
phantasy, we may infer that this phantasy ara wa 
shared experience of the family If this m erence , 
elucidating this phantasy Sarah should enable us 
mtelhgible the contradictions in their praxis m relation to the 

'’'Sa'’rl'was seen by her parents as 

and irresponsible They also saw her as lU and P “ j , 
being lazy and irresponsible. She was thus responsible and 
responsible for being not responsible 
FATHER. I - It’s not - the - er - responsibility 
INTERVIEWER Responsibility? Irresponsibility 
FATHER* Irresponsibility - irrcsponsib c attitu 
INTERVIEWER Toward? . - 

FATHER [angrily] Towards herself and her litc 

And* 

MOTHER. I think It’s a form of an illness 

this not being able to get up and ^ ® i,crc became - 

interviewer: Your attitude is so co O j,(P(.rcntl> 

mother: Yes. well, if it « an illness, I must vics^ 

.s!’rHsp.cr,foraen„u»ns„d —cflbc-repiorihcco^ 

of lhared expcrioicc 
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Followed a few minutes later by 

SARAH Well I think they are - their feelings are very strong on 
It, you know 

MOTHER On what Sarah^ 

SARAH On getting up 

MOTHER Do you think I’m wrong or right’ Well, let’s be candid 
SARAH Well, on the whole I think you’re right 
MOTHER Well that’s all right, if you agree That’s something 
We’re getting somewhere now So if you agree - so why don’t 
you try to get up for your own sake’ [Father starts to speak, 
but Mother comes in loudly ] She must try She tries perhaps 
to get up, but then she thinks ‘Well, the bed’s warmer’ - then 
putting her bare feet out for the moment - till she puts her feet 
down m her slippers 

But they also felt they would be held responsible for her being 
not responsible They denied they were responsible They had 
done their best Sarah was responsible 
Examining these contradictions phenomenologically, we must 
ask ourselves the following questions In general what object or 
entity is of such a nature that an observer may well have difficulty 
in deciding whether its movements or changes are due to process 
or expressions of praxis’ Does the object intend these movements 
or changes, or are they out of its control’ Secondly, if it cannot 
control the movements or changes, is the object responsible for 
the lack of control’ Thirdly, what kind of entity may it be that 
another person maybe held responsible for its lack of self-control’ 
The entity that best meets these requirements is an infant, and 
the general behaviour of Mr and Mrs Danzig towards Sarah is 
congruent with this inference For instance, they invariably dis¬ 
cussed matters in her presence, including the question of Sarah 
herself, in a way that excluded her It was generally the inter¬ 
viewer who brought her into any discussions When her parents 
did address her spontaneously they usually did so only to invite 
licr to confirm their point of view They seemed to assume with¬ 
out question that she had little to say that was valid Indeed their 
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manner at times implied that she was unable to communicate 

™f£iit assumption effectively precluded ^em from in- 
vitmg her help m distinguishing praxis from process r r , 
It would have precluded them if they had tea ize t is 

b« the, d,a .01 h„„ 

experiencing herself Any attempts by her to correct the 
either ignored or brushed aside or mvahdated in some other way 
This can be seen in the following exchange 
MOTHER There is - I’ll be quite candid - there is I shan’t deny 

It It puts her out of gear You get up 
already Ruth’s already home for tea - we re all having 
FATHER [interjects] And then she s up late ^ 

MOTHER [contmuiiig] And then again it makes 

night, to get up so terribly late * Jf“I jhall bJglad to 
morning, by eleven o clock you rc ti , » What 

get into bed,’ you know - have a good "‘ght sjst 
happens’ She’ll be up, doing nothing, sitting, B 

sar!h But I don’t l 3 lw^y’f“'‘*‘'‘l“''^Tate°-tmestly he 
MOTHER Well, whenever John j Sarah, 

always goes into Sarah and says, ° auictly ‘Come on 

go to bed’ - never shouts He always puts 

Sarah, turn the light off, go “ ^ , .yrong on his part. 

It out for you, doesn’t he’ Well, that s not svrong 

IS It’ , 

_as an infant ivitn 

They thus appeared to be expeaenci g , c j Or rather, 

whom they were unconsciously ^ c-ut realizing it, to 

each appeared to be relating in phantasy. - j jj, their 

an infant entity they had unconsciously contused 
daughter wh-itcvcr it w as. it must 

Wliat was tlus phantasy infant entity mnfusc praxis ^^^th 

have been of a naLc to allow the Danzigs to conime p 
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process when they experienced iB actions and 

Lamination of what her family said about her illness should 

clarify the issue , 

They had many things to say, but the common theme was she 
had things inside her which she did not let them know about 
These things were uncomfortable rubbish Over a period, w en 
she ‘did nothing’, these things accumulated and reached a pom 
where they had burst out m an unexpected, uncontrollable 
destructive flood The following examples illustrate this theme 


Doing nothing 

MOTHER Well I wouldn’t make an issue of it but I think it s the 
normal thing, that everybody knows that at least fifteen or 
sixteen or whatever age you leave - either you go to study or 
a doctor or a lawyer or a barrister - but you study for some 
thing If you don’t want to study, then you put your hands to it 
You either do shorthand-typing or a saleslady^ and if you ve 
got imtiattve you can become a buyer, or if you re m nuUinery 
-1 know plenty of girls, theyVe worked their way up, assistan 
buyer, then buyer - to me that’s an interesting life, it s some¬ 
thing But stay at home and sleep all day’ 

And 

MOTHER And I still say that when a girl leaves school she must 
go to work - no matter what you do Whether you serve m a 
shop you can still be ambmous From a small shop you can go 

to a West End store If they think you’re bright they can ma e 

you a buyer There’s always something you can aspire to, 
don’t you agree with me^ You go to work in an office, t ey 
think you’re bright, they can also give you a better position or 
else you try and better yourself Or if you don’t want to o 
that, do drcss-making, it’s artisuc, do millinery, sketches, a s 
arustic, useful People like clothes to wear, people 
hats There’s something m it, you create something h y 

* And see quotation p 64 
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create a dress or - or interior decorating - there s all kinds of 
things you can put your hand to if you want to But to sit at 
home and do nothing - 


And 

MOTHER I put It down to not going to work, I still - 
JOHN Mind you- , , , 

MOTHER Idon’tknow, I say rich girl, poor girl, It oesntma 

what station in life you are, if you do sometlung ay 
you don’t want to earn money then do some orm o g 
work then, social work - do something 


Thinking and doing nothing 

MOTHER And then again it makes it bad for her at ^ ? 

up so terribly late If you get up early m 
eleven o’clock you’re tired ‘Oh, I shall be 8 ® happens’ 
bed,’ you know - have a good night’s rest Wh“ happens 
She’ll be up, doing nothing, sitting, thinking, brooding 

Thinking and keeping U to hersejf 

MOTHER She wouldn’t get up - laying m "t’ And 

morning tiU nine at night It’s an ^natural thmg. “ t^ _ 
sitting up all night in a blue nightdress in ,i,,„);,nj; and 
the lights on, nobody making ,i„nking about 

thinking - goodness knows what the he 
It’s enough to twist anybody s mind 

And , 

mothbr She just used to tlunk and think - ’Sarah, are jou wit 
me or are you still in the clouds’ of 

JOHN Oh no, when she was thinking, ,, , u ,o her, she 

serious thinking about herself, you couldn t talk 
didn’t know you were tlicrc 
' Quoted earlier in context on p 57 al«> PP 
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nrocess when they experienced its actions and movements An 
Sa^naln of Jhat Lr famtly said about her ‘illness should 

Thiy hafrany things to say, but the common 
had things inside her which she did not let them kno 
These things were uncomfortable rubbish Over a period, when 
she ‘did nothing’, these things accumulated and K y 

where they had hurst out m an unexpected. uncontroUab ^ 
destructive flood The following examples illustrate this theme 


Doing nothing 

MOTHER Well I wouldn’t make an issue of it but I think it s the 
normal thing, that everybody knows that at least “ 
sixteen or whatever age you leave - either you go to s y 
a doctor or a lawyer or a barrister - hut you "““iy 
thing If you don’t want to study, then you 
You either do shorthand-typing or a saleslady and it V 
got initiative you can become a buyer, or if you re in mi 
-1 know plenty of girls, they’ve worked their ^ 

buyer, then buyer — to me that s an interesting life, it s 
thing But stay at home and sleep all day' 


And 

MOTHER And I still say that when a girl leaves school sl^ ^ 
go to work - no matter what you do Whether you se 
shop you can still be ambitious From a small shc^ yo*^ make 

to a West End store If they think you’re bright they can 

you a buyer There’s always something you can asp 
don’t you agree with me^ You go to work m an o ^ 
think you’re bright, they can also give you a better pos 
else you try and better yourself Or if you don 
that, do dress-making, it’s artistic, do millinery, s e 
artistic, useful People like clothes to wear, pcop ^ you 

hats There’s something m it, you create somet mg 
‘ And see quotation p 64 
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create a dress or - or interior decorating - there’s all kinds of 
things you can put your hand to if you want to But to sit at 
home and do nothing - 


And 

MOTHER I put It down to not going to work, I still - 
JOHN Mind you - , i v „ 

MOTHER I don’t know, I say rich girl, poor gir, It oesn ma er 

what station m hfe you are, if you do sometag all day - if 
you don’t want to earn money then do some form of- good 
work then, social work - do something 


Thinking and doing nothing 

MOTHER And then again it makes it bad for ^^1? ® „ 

up so terribly late If y°“ gf‘, J, dad to get into 
eleven o’clock you re tired O'*' , , happens’ 

bed,’ you know - have a good "‘g"'' 

She’ll be up, doing nothing, sitting, thinking, g 


Thinking and keeping it to herself 


ininmng ana Keeping n ^ 

. ■ ,..„-IavinE in bed from seven in the 

MOTHER She wouldn t get up i ^ S ^ 

mormng tlU nine at night It s ,I,e kitchen - just 

sitting up all night in a Wu S thinking and 

the lights on, nobody ^ ,h,nking about 

thinking - goodness knows \ ^ 

It’s enough to Wist anybody s mm 

MOTHER Shejust used to dunk and think - Sarah, arc ) ou with 

me or arc you still in thc clou s bouts of 

JOHN Oh no. when she was talk to her, she 

senous thinking about herse , > 
didn’t know you were dicrc 

‘ Quoted earlier in context on p. 57 
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MOTHER And you’d say, ‘Come on Sarah, aren’t you coming 
out^’ She says, ‘What^ What^ Tell me again, Mummy 
Thinking - withdrawn into herself- not out aloud, but inwardly 


Doing nothing and accumulation 

MOTHER Well she couldn’t concentrate [on doing something] 
But she did go the first term 
JOHN AND MOTHER [simultaneously] Yes and- 
MOTHER Yes, because she wasn’t very well It’s an accumulation, 
and the accumulation gets worse and worse and worse 


Thinking, doing nothing, accumulation, and loss of control 

JOHN She’s ultra-sensitive, ultra-mteUigent so - so therefore she 
gets - she can see herself m different lights - so she thinks and 
then she gets - she’s very self^onscious, she thinks about herself 
too much Then on top of that she starts - um - she’s got no 
occupation so she’s got nothing to do during the day and then 
she starts leading an abnormal life, she stays up all night and 
all this has a sort of cumulative effect until finally something 
snaps 


Thinking and rubbish {umuteUigihle things) 

MOTHER She used to torment herself staying up all night think¬ 
ing - what’ Rubbish - a lot of nonsense, and then sleeping a 
few hours during the day 


Thinking unintelligible things and destructive uncontrolledflooding 

INTERVIEWER You wcFC Saying before, Mrs Danzig, about 
nervous illness, that you never thought it would happen m 
your family, it was always somebody else 
MOTHER Well I did sort of think all this business of going, you 
know, thinking unusual things, saying people are 
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me these sort of things - they always happen to other people, 
they never happen to us You know the sort o t mg, you m 
It always happens to other people - you know these people 
flooded out in Exeter, you know, I feel sorry, but you do sort 
of think ‘Oh I’ll never be flooded out where I m living now 
you see’ I’m only giving you an example It s never occurre 
to me that I’ll ever get flooded out where I live now 
how I look at it 

Interpreting, we may say that ‘Sarah , the 
object, was an infant gut that had retained its con ™ 
accumulated until a point was reached when t ey 
continently Since they experienced her aziness j 

indulgence.^ we may also infer that m phantasy 
her retaining her faeces for the sake of the P consider 

The truth of this inference is strengthened when 

other aspects of the parents’ behaviour towards S-h 

plained that Sarah would not eat properly, ^ 2 „ W angry 

ing food on her as if she were an infant, regarding her angry 

protests with exasperated bewilderment 

MOTHER You didn’t eat properly You said, I do 
food Who wants food’’ I used '’T S 

Nescafe made with all milk Any o these ’ 

vegetables and that - chicken or meat r she says All 

An especiaUy mce tea - ‘Oh who wants food’ she says 
you care about is food 

They had pressed this food on her clearly invalid- 

home, even before the doctor was ca e exDcrienced her 

infant nature indicates that her parents imp i 
problem as an mfant-gut problem points to an 

Similarly, their behaviour over her i bitterly of 

mfant-gut phantasy Though Mrs Danzig c P Sarah’s 

the inconvenience, she insisted ™ fort" meals And with her 
bedroom to urge her to come down family idiolect 

' Laziness and self indulgence always implied one an 
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husband’s agreement, she continued to cook for her whenever 
Sarah chose to come down 

Further evidence is to be found m their statements about 
Sarah’s outbursts of anger at members of her family These out¬ 
bursts were regarded as an aspect of her ‘illness’ They appeared 
implicitly to experience the outbursts as a phantasy loss of control 
of excreta 

FATHER If a person loses control he loses everything 
And 

FATHER If a girl wants to be rude and crude to her mother and 
father - control herself - if you haven’t any sense of control 
then she’s lost a lot 

Another feature of her ‘illness*, they said, was her failure to 
be economically independent They believed this failure was due 
to lack of self-control and sclfdisciplme They said, too, that a 
child IS made economically independent through being dis¬ 
ciplined by Its parents to comply with their demands If the 
disciplining is successful, the child becomes self-controlled and, 
despite inconvenience to itself, gives the parents a return that 
gives them pleasure 

FATHER It’s not imposing the will because I want at a certain 
time the child to do certain things because I want to - but 
what I think They’re not serious demands They’re not 
serious impositions, if you call it that way They’re not serious 
requests There’s nothing unreasonable m asking a child to do 
certain small things to give pleasure 
And 

FATHER I do - parents do their best to do something for their 
children The little things play and give back a certain return 
All right It’s inconvenient It might be inconvenient but - 
let’s modernize it and call it inconvenient 
■When asked to clarify the relationship between economic 
independence, compliance with parental demands, and giving a 
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return, the Dati2igs were perplexed They had never questioned 
the relationship It was self-evidently logical and true ”^^^7 
compared the matter to receiving interest on money invested, 
but they were stiU unable to explain how their receiving interest 
related to Sarah becoming economically independent 

The logic that makes their reasoning intelligible is a logic ot 
unrecognized phantasy experience And once more, the inference 
that allows us to totalize most simply the elements of their reason¬ 
ing IS one relating their experience to bowel control Namely, 
that they unwittingly experienced Sarah as a bowel that failed to 
excrete in a controlled fashion, and failed to do so in re ation 
another who expected it to so do in accordance with the training 

the other had given it ^ „ i 

FinaUy, the implication that the Danzigs °”arah 

as lazy concerned a bowel phantasy is clear y presen 
Danzig’s associations in the foUowing quotation In their fam y 
and sLcultural idiolect, ‘bathroom’ was 
’lavatory’, ‘toilet’, ‘water closet’, ‘powder room, cloakroom, 

and so on 

MOTHEl. No I don’t - no I stiU think she “ 

I mean to say, there’s a limit to sleeping 

Besides, it’s habit-forming - you lay once in , y 

twice in bed. you lay three times in W- ' l^ae^ 

habit-forming And getting up “ Wliy, I 

up every morning at approximately la p 

hL movements m the bedroom over 'here 

room, in and out you know, doors, the tap running. 

feel It’s my time to get up 

If we examine what the) said about h- 
a common theme of persistent failure to w ^ ^ routine 
to a regular time schedule m the con 
pattern of living 

MOTiira The issue is the need to get a regular life to g P 
■ Scirulmcj! and lazinen alivaj-a implied each other 
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early, reasonably early Have your breakfast m time Have 
your lunch when we’re havmg it, not after we’re having it, 
and have to reheat the whole thing over again That’s what I 
mean And have teatime That’s at five o’clock, and say dinner 
at seven and then go out, if you want to go out - not every 
night, but when you have to go out, go out We don’t press 
her to go She goes out of her own accord We don’t say, ‘You 
must go out tonight,’ do we^ 

SARAH No, no 

MOTHER If she wants to go out - she comes home, ‘Mummy I 
want to go out ’ I say, ‘All right then, go ’ 

INTERVIEWER So this business of regularity and routine is 
obviously something that you feel is - 

MOTHER Necessary in a home - if you want to keep the home 
up One should get up at eight, one should get up at twelve, 
one should get up at four’ 

And 

MOTHER I do get cross, I lose my temper I mean one’s only 
human I mean she knows she has to go to school and she has 
to walk to the bus stop and has to have something to eat before 
she goes I think it’s only right, considering we’ve paid the 
fees for a month And also, when she knows that she has to go 
She should know that her responsibility towards herself- not 
towards me — but towards herself as an adult — she’s got to face 
life and get up It’s not asking much of her It’s a normal thing 
Everybody else does it If everybody said, *I don’t want to go 
to work, there d be no hospitals, no shops - everything would 
be closed We d all be m bed I mean look at it that way * 

And 

MOTHER Yes, we know shes still got her hie ahead of her, but 
look at all the time that’s been wasted, she could have been 
out and about, led a normal life and done something No matter 
what It IS you do — something! From nine till five * 

* And see, for example, the quotation on p 95 
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They failed to explain why failure to eat regularly and work 
routinely was illness To them it was self-evidently so 

They also assumed as self-evident that the highly routine pattern 
of living should be regulated to fit the ume-schedules of others •- 
‘appointments’ Failure to fit the others’ schedules was an essential 
feature of the ‘laziness’ and ‘illness’, as we h^ve just seen m the 
above quotations Thepomt is further lUustrated by the following 
FATHER The principle of not letting down is very important as 

MOTHER I don’t think - you must not - if you make an app^t- 
ment, keep it You feel you can’t get there 
phone them up today, say ‘I can’t come 
Lke other arrangements You mmt treat other P“P’= ^ 
would he - as you yourself would like to be “ 

wouldn’t hke to be let down “J^T^n 

with me She also wouldn’t like to fee that she was let down 

Well’ Don’t you think that’s a pnnciple^ 

FATHER The whole -the whole picture-te wo 

alter if she gets married - responsibility might, er, might 

mo^heT Yes, but a man won’t live with a woman who won’t 
get up to give him breakfast every ay 
And 


’ You 

wouldn’t be here, my husoana ‘ “jj ^ counters, 

into the big stores, nine ocloc y | 'jaUjaid they 
aren’t they^ These girls have “ "“Ch would be 

were going lay in bed, " “fa^tf^fr^ndsull Whj’ 
dosed, Scifndges, cve^ thing ^^.^5 up 

Because they want to lay in t>c [rather says 

early - when she’s got to -XC^r^cs in a similar 
something in an amused tone fifteen the children 

tone ] Ro) ally start their lessons at ni 
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And 

MOTHER But you can’t let people down, Sarah, they’ve also got 
a living to make 

SARAH Well I was there on time 
MOTHER Only by me getting you out - coming out 
INTERVIEWER You’rc coiicemed with the fact that the hair¬ 
dresser - had a living to make^ 

MOTHER No, I wasn’t concerned— 

INTERVIEWER No’ 

MOTHER No, It wasn’t that What I was concerned was that if 
she makes an appointment, she should be sensible enough and 
grown-up enough to keep it [Father starts to speak ] If you 
give your word that you’re going to somebody -• 

They never seemed to feel that Sarah might legUtmately expect 
others to modify their schedules, even slightly Or that an appoint¬ 
ment, for instance with the hairdresser, could reasonably be 
cancelled And though they themselves compromised with her in 
this respect, they regarded such compromises as essentially illicit 
concessions 

Bearing in mind the unconscious phantasy meaning for them 
of laziness, as we have eluadated it, we may mfer the logic that 
unifies the elements of their reasoning about appointments and 
time-keeping is also a logic of unrecognized phantasy, in which 
Sarah was implicitly experienced as an infant gut, which was 
implicitly required to ingest and excrete strictly to a time-schedule 
regulated according to the convenience of a food-giving other 
T IS inference is congruent with our inference respecting their 
phantasy about Sarah’s economic independence There, too, we 
inferred, they implicitly expected her to excrete m relation to 
what was in effect a regulating other 
Ncm, Sarah s laziness was as much an expression of her parents’ 
shared phantasy experience as the process from which she was 
supposed to be suffering According to her parents, Sarah had for 
years been living an abnormal hfe She had, they said, been lying 
in bed, sleeping all day instead of going to work But by empirical 
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standards they grossly exaggerated the problem Sarah m fact 
slept less than they did, and they wanted her to sleep more. 


mother: Listen, when you don’t lead a normal life of course 
you get tired and exhausted It can happen to everybody, some 
of the strong people ‘Course it makes you tired and irritable 
if you don’t get your proper rest You might stay up one 
night, two nights, but you can’t stay up every night in succes¬ 
sion, it’s bound to lead to some sort of nervous exhaustion in 
a person, especially you 


As for her failure to go regularly to work or to college, this 
dated only from the time she had been inaugurated 
as a schizophremc,' to be precise, a year after er rs a 
to hospital, SIX months before her second cn ’ i 

parents'^ did admit that Sarah had worked hard at 
ihat though she had to be called a few times m the 
was no worse in this respect than John, about whom they were 


not complaimng 

interviewer WeU. on the last tsvo or 

you’ve been here. Mrs Danzig, you have painted a picture 
this happemng or imminently about to , I j .^^5 

MOTHER^ No. I, I think youVc got me 

I have great difficulty m wabng her ^ thirty^ I’ve 

school As I told you, she’s got to be there^by 

already told you that, and it s j°ir-,trv m -wakinc her on 
last minute and rush, rush I have diffi 'X , j p, 

the whole, getting her out of bed. but I wouldn t say P 

till five now. , , - , --..I IS that if 

interviewer: My clear rccoUccoon o w 

you didn’t be at her, she would le .qj, another 

mother: I think she would probably P-J’ ’ ^ Jeep 

ten minutes, another ten minutes, and then g 

' Confirmed from tjpe-rceordmCT of the Jemoni in qoemo 
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sleep - sleep - I don’t mean lay awake sort of - but just sleep 
and sleep till late and I don’t want that to happen again 
INTERVIEWER And that’s what you’re afraid will happen 
MOTHER Yes, but she docs get up after a little bit of struggle 
with her to get up, but this week she’s been better, she has got 
up 

INTERVIEWER Havc you been coaxing her this week^ 

MOTHER Well I mean, I have to get her up, I have to go up¬ 
stairs and tell her to get up and she does get up 
INTERVIEWER The difficulty m getting up, or having to be 
called a few times to get up - that’s common enough 
MOTHER It is’ 

SARAH Yes, It IS Jean Williams' used to sleep late 
INTERVIEWER Don’t you know that’ 

MOTHER [laughing] I know I have to get up, I get up I should 
also like to be in bed No, 1 get up 
INTERVIEWER Dou t you know other people who have to be 
called a number of times before they get up’ 

MOTHER Oh yes, yes Some of my own family, you know - 
Reg “ Auntie Ethel used to havc to tell him twice, then he gets 
up She has to tell him twice 
FATHER How about your own son, John’ 

MOTHER [loudly] But he docs get up 

FATHER Yes, but you have to call him three or four times 

However, their perception that their anxiety was exaggerated 
was fleeting A few minutes later they were again complaining 
anxiously of her laziness and the danger of her spending the rest 
of her life in bed 

MOTHER You mustn’t be afraid of life You’ve got to face up 
to It 

It appears that on the issue of working and rising there was a 
gross retrospective falsification of her parents’ and brother s 
collective memory Until she had been labelled ill, her parents 
* Another patient 
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had worried only over her thinhng, or ‘brooding’, and the fact 
that sometimes she did not eat her meals vnt t e rest ° 

family This behaviour they had simply called lazy It was afte 

their decision that she was ill that they experienced her as having 
lam m bed all day for years doing nothing 

This retrospective falsification of the Danzigs experience seems 
to have been generated by a collective panic t t was i , , 

persisting The panic was an expression of the phantasy in ^ 

they were unconsciously immersed The o ’ 

wbch demonstrates the retrospective falsificanon a 
something of tbs atmosphere of panic and p an asy 6 ’ ’ 

some idea of the d.fficully tbs atmosphere creates for discovering 

even the simplest facts 

INTERVIEWER What do you art school 

MOTHER Well I put It down to tbs When f 'left 

instead of going out and making a go 

something . . « _ 

INTERVIEWER How old was she then y 

MOTHER Then she was about eighteen , , jp j^jPanzig 

..w ,b.. U., ^ 

used to come home at halt past t med to go m 

was the first thing She was suU in ^ '! this 

to her at eight o'dock, go in nine o clock, halt P 
IS aU ftom the btchen to upstairs - Sarah get up 
JOHN Yes and she used to stay up a nig fargument 

MOTHER Please John - six o'clock in the morning I g 

between Mother and John] momine - half past five 

SARAH Welllusedtogetupatsixmthemoming 

MOTHER I said to her, ‘Sarah get up daylight looks 

eleven o’eloek. get np Yon don t _ 

like You don’t know what *he p couple of 

get up Give me a hand rvith the svasbng up I^ 

beds Do sometiung ’ ,1,1.- rhat 

SARAH [voice raised] I do ,„tcrrupting] - Sarah, no 

MOTHER Just a moment dear [Sa 
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She used to lay awake and get up at eight o’clock. When we 
had finished our dinner she used to come and make breakfast - 
ten o’clock - make breakfast. Wc used to go to bed at eleven. 
She used to sit downstairs in the dining-room and read - do 
things - ironing, washing - the whole house, the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood was dead. The house was so quiet you could have 
heard a pin drop. She thought and thought and sat and thought 
and her mind was all the time thinking, and this went on, not 
for one year but for six-four, five years-not going out to work, 
not going out weekends. Her friends used to phone. ‘No,’ she 
says, ‘I’m not going out.’ I’d say, ‘Sarah, come with me to buy 
clothes - any shopping. Come with me, we’ll spend the day 
out.’ One day I did get her out. We went by car and Mr Danzig 
dropped me in Oxford Street. ‘Oh,* she says, ‘look, it’s only 
half past nine. Isn’t it marvellous?’ she says. ‘People running 
backwards and forwards, through the shops, the sun's shining.’ 
I said, ‘I know,’ I said, ‘to you it’s a novelty to see daylight 
isn’t it?’ I said, ‘Do it every day.* 

JOHN: Only a short time ago she used to stay up all night until - 

mother: She used to stay up all night. 

JOHN: Pinning her hair, she used to pin up a bunch of hair 
literally for an hour. 

mother: Yes, one bunch of hair - she was dissecting herself. 
This went on for so long, but we didn’t sec the danger - used 
to say. That girl definitely needs a psychiatrist.* Well, at that 
time we were inexperienced. Wc didn’t know what it was. I 
thought, Oh, she’ll get up eventually. She’ll come to see the 
red light.’ And I - thinking all these hours, night after night 
and nobody to talk to all the time, all by herself It’s lack of 
occupation. Doing nothing all day, when she could easily have 
gone out and done something — earned something, go to the 
office. True, she had two years at commercial college, short¬ 
hand-typing. She’s got all her certificates for passing English, 
you know, whatever it is that they take in that commercial 
course. I’ve got them at home. ‘Do something Sarah, go into 
' Daddy s office, help Daddy from ten till six.* No. 
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JOHN: Anyway, your question was - what do we think the 
nature of Sarah’s illness is’ 

MOTHER* And she was always miserable and always discontented, 
never a pleasant word. 

JOHN: Well, it’s very difficult for us to tell you /loii' she is, all 
we can - or how she is lU, but we can just tell you the facts 

mother: That she didn’t lead the natural normal life t at a gir 


of her age... i, f 

JOHN: She never went out to work, this was over - m t e pas 
SIX months And when she did go out to work she used to have 
suspiaons' that people were talking about her an t ey we 
plotting against her 

INTERVIEWER This was in the past SIX months 

JOHN Yes, SIX months. When she did go out to wor ,t , 

talking about her. they were plotting against her, and when s 
eventLly went to work m Dad's office [Mother -CT -g] 
she said they spoke about her and the peop e ‘ work- 
and didn’t ought to be working for Dad and 3 

mg for Dad for twenty years and that sort of thing FinaUy 

when she didn’t go to work any more - 
The intensity of the panic, and the <>^'™'^Iirung nature of *e 
phantasy experience, may perhaps be gauge , to ’ 
that It seemed to have affected the sense o P™P parents’ 
persons responsible for clinically examining ara excerpt 

urgent reqLt This effect can be seen in the ^ 

from a medical report, which declared that Sarah was 
should be compulsorily detained in hospita 

‘Patient states that prior to her ^fL'ped to L a 

law^ in a businessman s office She y 
lawyer, or something like that S e re j mother 

father’s occupation is She denies having attacked n 

' Wc have already made intelligible so^alled deluiiom of re 

earlier account of the family Sec Intr^uetiOT she had explained 

* She had said that she had been studying e delusion 

was the Law The certifying clinioon bad regarded this 
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and sister^ She is suspicious and resents questioning She 
insists she is perfectly well, and keeps asking to go home 
today or tomorrow Patient admits to having heard the voice 
of God, but denies that she heard it over the telephone 

Thus the problem of Sarah’s behaviour dissolves into the mists 
of her parents’ phantasy when the family praxis is examined 
phenomenologically. However, it had been dealt with clinically 
Sarah had been subjected to the degradation ceremonial® of a 
psychiatnc examination, in which she had been formally and 
solemnly invalidated as mentally ill, thus confirming her parents 
in their panic-stncken perception *• 

Since Sarah’s ‘illness’ was her ‘laziness’, and since both attribu¬ 
tions were the expression of misperceptions, empirically speaking, 
we may infer they were perceiving in Sarah their own unrecog¬ 
nized ‘laziness’ and loss of control And since they were in 
phantasy expenenemg Sarah as an infant gut, we may infer that m 
phantasy they had unwittingly idenufied her with their own un¬ 
recognized infant bowels which, in phantasy, they experienced 
to be out of control 

Now, they had also called ‘laziness’ her thinking and her 
occasional failure to eat meals with the others at the ‘proper 
time. We may infer, therefore, that even before they saw her 
as sick, they had in phantasy projcctively identified her with 
their o^vn infant gut. Their perception of her as sick seems 
to have marked a change in their phantasy experience of this 
projected gut This changed experience was one of imminent 
incontinence. 


* She had not attacked them It was her father with whom she Iiad been quarrel¬ 
ling See account m Introduaion 

* Thu IS by no means an isolated example of this type of clinical report I have 
other speamens 

* For a formal descnption of degradation ceremonials, see Garfinkcl, H . ‘Con¬ 
ditions of Successful Degradation Ceremorucs*. American JauntalofSaciahsY. 

»95<5, pp 420-24 

* For an account of how the diagnosis of mental illness is simpl) a ceremonial 
tlut mbber-stamps a pnor assumption by family and ps>chiatnst, sec SchefT. 
Thomas J , Dem^ Mentally III, cspcaally Chapter 5 
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We can now understand better the Danzigs’ confusion between 
praxis and process We may mfer their phantasy situation to be 
L foUows The lazy, sick ‘Sarah’ of their phantasy experience 
was derived from the period of development when bowel contro 
IS marginal, when the agent is only learning to control process 
The Danzigs were, in phantasy, snll concerned with ^ 

keeping control of their marginally controUed infant bowels, 
anxious anticipation of the response of a 
other, who disapproved of failure to contro or fanulial 

yet m discover! when Sarah stepped out of her 
mle of filial comphance, there was evoked in ‘hem a ^_f 
imminent incontinence Since in phantasy t ^ exoericnced 
wittingly projected their infant gut into er, y 
this phaLsy threat in her And we may infer that n ^unmg 
her m behave regularly and rouune y they 
requiring her to embody and control on their behalf their pro 

jected marginally controlled bowel f the other 

This kind of defence requiring the cooperat on o _ 

IS transpersonal rather than intrapersona o . ^ ^ 

If our construction is correct we may = ^^ave so 

‘public opinion’, before which she '"f hning phantasy 

properly, was a derivative ^"/^^^^^ler^eLe of! 
Other Or rather, it was a , ^jiated a phantasy 

disciplining other who embodie a j^plied a pattern of 
presence, whose attitude to bowel con ‘public 

values on behaviour, which was ater attempts to 

opinion’ This inference would exp Sarah to control 

placate ‘public opmion by persistently urging Sarah 

herself, despite their view that she * ^xij and process 

The inference that controlled infant gut is 

originated in a phantasy of a marg j rv vyxfc’s relationship 
congruent with Mr Danzig s perccptio 

with Sarah ^ reused Sarah’s ‘illness 

He told me he wondered if his ® irntable wth her for her 

through bcmg constantly .mpanent " 

‘slowness’ in domg what was required ot her 
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father: Well she would take a long time in her food, eating, 
and in her dressing, and in going out, going to school. Lost 
patience waking her up in the morning. Lost her patience to 
see her out to school, and when she had meals or dressing, all 
sorts of things, all this slow-motion business, my wife lost 
patience - erratic. 

Even when Sarah was an infant his wife had been impatient 
and irritable with her slowness to comply. She was particularly 
impatient over what he called the *mess* that Sarah made in the 
course of learning. She had shouted at her for it, even when she 
was an infant. 

father: Well, Sarah may have been somewhat difficult as a 
child - all right, every child is difficult. My wife has no patience, 
she s not - she s got no patience. 

And: 

father: When she lost her patience - ‘Sit down you brat - 
Don t - don t - don t’ - she had occasion to use that word, I 
may be wrong, I don’t know. 

interviewer: How old would Sarah be then? 
father; Oh about a year, eighteen months, I don’t know - I 
think, I m not sure. Maybe it was just a bit of temper, I may 
c wrong. I m not quite sure of my recollection of it. Maybe 
my recollection is bad. You see you’ve got to understand my 
wi c ~ she is inclined to be a bit erratic, bit nervous - I don’t 
know. Am I wrong, or am I right? 

According to him, he had been highly indignant over her 
e aviour towards the infant Sarah, and had remonstrated with 
cr or not giving Sarah more time to comply. However, he had 
^t his objections to the point where they were effective. 

He had apparently been uncertain whether Sarah’s failure to 
comply was due to praxis or process. 

father: F^kly. I wasn’t a judge of it. I couldn’t understand it. 
m not m a position to judge it. I don’t understand anything 
diftcrcm. At tlut time I felt - I did say to her, ‘Don’t be silly, 
leave the child alone.* 
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He had apparently never asked himself why Sarah should be 
expected to do things his wife’s way in the first place ^ Nor had 
he asked bmself whether the ‘things’ she did and the mess she 
made were, in fact, wrong He believed too firmly m discip me 

to do so 1 1 L 

Now, whether his description of his wifes relationship wit 
Sarah as an infant is accurate we cannot tell, but it was clearly 
congruent with the way she behaved in the present Nor can we 
know whether he had been angry at the time, but t ere was no 
doubt that in the present he was very angry about this possible 
past behaviour of his wife’s He thus appeared currently involved 
m a phantasy about his wife’s relationship with Sarah, an s w 

both Its content, from his statement above, is congruent 
experience of Sarah as an infant with marginal owe ’ 

who should comply with the requirements of a 
His complaint aLut his wife was merely that she was rushing 

IS also congruent with his currently mystifying pr , 

Sarah His descripnon of h.s tolerance and 

non over the way she said his wife had C^\ resDOnsc to 

corresponded to hisattitudem the present to is ™ jj. 

Satah’^ ‘111’ behaviour For now. pa“cnt m 

tolerant than his wife He was prepare remon- 

explaimng to Sarah where she was going ^jirations, 

strated with his wife over her ‘impatience His ^ j 

however, were ineffectual and. worse, they w y J j g 

m nvo ways Firstly, because his to etance ^ 

his wife that Saralfs ‘lapses’ -«=/“Vv°.n 

Secondly, lus reminders were made only ? _ ,ii licalIo\Ncd 

implying to Sarah he was an ally who saw coached Sarah 

his wife ,0 speak for both of them when she reproache 

for her sick lack of self-control 
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The domestic order 


One of the complaints the Dan 2 igs voiced was that Sarah dis¬ 
rupted an efficient housekeeping routine This routine, and the 
Danzigs efficiency in carrying it out, we now consider 
As persons, the Dan^igs each appeared to be poorly integrated 
They were, for instance, chronically anxious, and had been so 
all their lives While their manner of speech and pattern of 
communication^ also indicated poor personal integration 
And just as they appeared mtrapersonally poorly integrated, 
tliey appeared interpersonally poorly coordinated Their poor 
personal integration and poor interpersonal coordination could 
be seen in their domestic arrangements 
Mrs Danzig was concerned to be seen publicly as a competent 
cook-housekeeper We know this was important for her alterated 
identity as a member of the family for-the-others' However, in 
carrying out her role she also appeared to be acting under emo¬ 
tional compulsion For even on occasions when she knew ‘public 
opinion would concede she could rest, she continued cooking 
an caning For instance, m the course of a discussion on servants 
she said even if she had as many as she needed to do all the 
ij'c and dean Not to do so 

bcTazy^'' ''"■“"S’ whatever ‘public opinion’ thought It would 

As for Mr Danzig, an essential aspect of his identity as a 
successful family man was that he should appear ‘domesticated’, 
and read) to help at home And so he cleaned and tidied 

‘ Tliu hai been dcicribed in the earlwr study Numerous examples arc to be 
found in the 
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However, it was evident that he, too, acted under emotional com¬ 
pulsion, for he insisted on cleaning and tidying on occasions 
when he knew ‘public opinion’ would concede he need not For 
instance, when his wife made clear his help was a hindrance 

FATHER I can’t stand untidiness I can’t stand - I hke cleanliness 
in every way, no matter where it is I m very particu ar n 
fact they may say I’m mad clean I like cleanliness, ti ness 
Tidiness in manner, in habit, can sometimes indicate a tidy 
mind In the home, domesnc things -1 hke tidiness, c ea in«s 
Even if a cup is touched I don’t want it to be use again 
something -1 don’t want something to be passed on &om 
child to another An illustration - a glass of milk wiU be left 
drunk by John or Sarah or Ruth I don t want that left for 

tomorrow, and somebody else will vnu 

My wife says ‘Save it’ That’s a small lUustration - gi V 

an indication Or I like fis 

table to be clean We differ a lot on that One of he ev^es s 
■1 haven’t got the time, panence’, or ‘I have no help A ngh , 
I try to alleviate her worries I chime m sometimes I help her 
Then she comes back - I have no right to inter ere 
interviewer From your wife’ i t.u-- I’m 

father From my wife I get erratic I \ . 

only interfering when I see something w c 

We may infer from their compulsive 
and cleanliness that they had each in gut This 

fled their house and domesnc arrangemen ijur,. of energy 

phantasy gutappearedtoreciuireaconstant^^^^^^^^^^ 

on its pattern of intake and output to p 

ordered Tins is congruent with our jaiJ, controlled 

phantasy preoccupied with controlling thci g 

^ Not, though Mrs Danzig 

'vasiiotatidy one She always sccni persons m the 

'Vith her ssork It was true tliat thcr otiicr obsersers 

family to look after, but it seemed to me and to oUie 
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she made heavy weather of it, considering she had a daily help 
and none of the persons were children. 

mother: Even at home in the day, I’m busy all day. I don’t scrub 
the floor and things like that because I have somebody that 
comes in and does all that sort of thing, but with a family 
there’s lots of other things to do. I mean I do all the shopping. 
I do all the baking, if I feel like it. I do all the cooking for the 
family, you know, myself, and things like that. But I do 
something. 

On visits to her home it could be seen she had the greatest 
difficulty in organizing her time and delegating tasks. These 
visits always stretched her to the utmost. For she was in a con¬ 
tinual anxious rush trying to coordinate such simple matters as 
serving tea and biscuits. She appeared, in fact, not very competent 
as a housewife, and was greatly upset by events that seemed, to 
me and others, to require minimal alterations in her routine. 
Thus, judging by her performance on these occasions, she seemed 
poorly integrated as a person, and appeared to be placed under 
threat by tasks whose complexity was such that an experienced 
housewife of her social class and standing should have coped with 
easily. 

This view of Mrs Danzig her husband held too. He said she 
always had difficulty in doing her housework on time, and so he 
insisted on giving her his unsolicited aid. But this view was 
private. He never revealed it explicitly to his wife. 

Now, Mr Danzig aspired to be a calm, orderly person who 
lived in a calm, orderly house. This ideal of family life, he said 
he was trying to help his wife create when he participated in her 
work. He told her this. Unfortunately, liis manner of helping 
was extremely erratic. Highly excitable and easily flustered, he 
seldom did anything with reference to what his wife was doing. 
And on those occasions when he did make reference, his attempts 
to coordinate liis efforts with hers were quite ineffectual, leading 
only to quarrelling and increased disorder. 

mother: Yes. I don’t - it doesn’t matter to me. It doesn’t worry 
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me It doesn’t matter It’s not so important as to make over 
It If I want a thing and I can’t find it, I can t find it, I say, 
‘where is it? Where the heck is it?’, and I sort of get very cross 
with him I get sharp when I want it I ve left it,^there, an I 
can’t find it, but it’s not that important I mean it’s not such a 
terrible thing 

Thus the Danzigs, preoccupied with maintaining tidiness and 
order, were, by virtue of their poor integration an ac o 
coordination, continually on the brink of domestic disor er 
And this need not surpnse us For if they had unwitting y 

■ with their mar- 


identified their house and domestic arrangements 


ginaUy controUed phantasy infant gut, as we have inferred they 
had done, we would expect their attempts to keep domestic order 
to be constantly on the verge of breakdown 
Nor need we be surprised to find that their diffic ty. 
taming domestic order was the expression of their poor p , 
integration For if, as we have inferred, their continue 
phantasy difficulty was the outcome of pressure upon , 

early m their development, the marginal nature o ^ .[jy 
would be a function of not yet being sufficiently p 
integrated to feel safe from sudden incontinence 
Our inference that the Danzigs had in phantasy 
identified both Sarah and their domestic arrangemen , , 
own unrecognized marginally controlled in ant g > 
explain further aspects of their mystifying praxis ,l,inlr,nc. 
They complained that Sarah stayed m " impliady 

instead of coming down to meals on tim whenever 

encouraged her to stay in her roombygmnghermeal^^^^^^^^^ 

she asked for them And they still did this even 
pointed out what they were doing They appe 

'“C wV ».W. her .1..!.,.. » hr 

MOTlimi Well I think that she’s sort °‘^';''i‘"®„'!lrn'triicr She 
own - thinking that every dung she s\-ants that, 

wants this, she wants that When shew 
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evoke their phantasy of immment incontinence Their comp sive 

implicit encouragement of her to act in a way t at cause t em 
to experience her as creating disorder was, we may ^ 

return of their repressed desire to give up control of their bowel 
And since they also reproached her for not comp ymg wi 
routine, we may infer their contraaictory behaviour was 
expression of unconscious conflict over this desire 
Our inference that the Danaigs had m phantasy 
domestic arrangements with their marginally contro e 
helps us explain another feature of their mystifying 

Mrs Danzig complained bitterly of the domesuc , 

caused by Sarah’s irregularity, and Mr Damig Sarah 

for not helping her mother with the chores But when Sag 
offered to Lip. her mother always refused Sarah was highly 

T tht extent to which Mrs Danzig had 

with her bowels, she was under tTlTo fh m with 

ally to maintain domestic order She require Danzig had 

hei- routine, not to clean To the extent to “^^dLo 

also identified the home with his bowels, e 

make mote of those poorly coordinated scheme, 

which led only to increased disorder An - ^ controlled 

was to be his filially obedient proxy - m P ylsc- 

bit of himself- doing his work at home when he was y 

where 

f mu Mr Danzig, that 
INTERVIEWER I got the imprcssion Ir > • 

Sarah wasn’t helping ,,Inmcd to adroit - 

father Not m the way she should I m n j Jq for die 

I help the wife as well - the little ns an directions 

wife, perhaps I could er - engage my nm 
iNTERviEWER Do you think Sarahs helping >o 

y ou regard as the way she should’ _ j ouldn’t 

mother Well I’d prefer her to go to sen 
like her to stay a! home all the time - I d f 

go and get a profession or a trade — 
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INTERVIEWER. But wKeti ske IS actually in the home’ 
mother: She keeps her own room tidy, I will say that, you know, 
she - er - 

father: But helping you more, helping more - 
MOTHER What do you mean’ In the kitchen’ 
father: Yes - not helping you - no - helping you more than 
she does at the moment - would you like her to do - do you 
feel she’s not doing enough’ 

MOTHER Well I’ve got someone to help me with the rough work 
FATHER [shouting] I’m talking about m the home - do you’ 
mother: Light duties, do you mean, such as wiping up, washing 
up’ 

father: Yes, yes, yes 

INTERVIEWER No, I’m asking you - I’m simply asking. Mr 
Danzig doesn’t think that Sarah is helping you enough. I ni 
merely asking you whether you’re satisfied, or whether you 
think she could be helping you more than she does 
MOTHER. Well, I suppose she could do a little - wipe up, wash 
up- 

INTERVIEWER You don’t sccm to be very concerned 
mother Well, that is - that’s not the issue -* the issue is the 
need to get a regular life - 

We may also infer that their joint praxis, which induced 
domestic confusion through inducing confusion in Sarah, was 
another expression of the return of their repressed impulse to 
experience loss of bowel control 



CHAPTER 7 


The family secret 


It will be recalled that Sarah’s parents saw er as ° . 

without seeing her as sick Only when her behaviMr t e 
the family reputation did they change their wew s v ’ 

as we hJve reason to infer, a function of their “^ 'ro- 
phantasy experience of loss of control of i, J-aviour 

jected and cLhodied infant bowels How did Sarah s behaviour 

come to evoke this phantasy’ Firstly, we must 

of the phantasy expr^ed in their preoccupation with their g P 

We'^s^d earlier that their identities were 
And they were alterated because, never jj,™ Jc- 

selves directly in a relationship with another P ’ 
pended for their feeling of being on how they app 
to the others’ . , _ entirely 

Since the self they wished ‘the others to “ 

successful self- success being the appearance o ^ others’ 

infer they were concerned with be failures 

aspects ofthcir family selves that woiUci „-mre of their un- 

If we have been inferring correctly about t ' ^ (], 3 t 

recognized phantasy experience, we '''“'V , / an infant 

phantasy each experienced lus concealed failed aspec 
bowel xvith marginal control „,i1,,,ucccssful5clfvas the 

Now, the key feature of an insiitutio f oai-cnts of respectful 
ability to appear ‘publicly’ as the rcspectc p r i -,j.jjoniesiic 
cluldrcn In practice, as the to do as thes 

affairs, \\ho had successful!) trained ticir c Iiadtoshoss 

had trained them to do As competent manag 
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they could maintain a ‘public’ front of harmony and cooperation 
with one another. While as successful trainers they had to train 
their children to maintain the front of family cooperation and 
harmony, and so demonstrate their parents had successfully 
trained them to cooperate. Thus, family success was simply the 
ability to maintain the appearance of group order, no matter 
what disorder reigned behind the appearance. It involved, for 
the parents, demonstrating they had trained their children to 
help maintain the appearance of order. 

j OHN: You mean we don’t bicker. Well, we don’t differ in public, 
whereas in private we say we do differ. 
interviewer: Well, that’s what the impression is. 

JOHN: Well, I think it’s a natural habit, because maybe we’re so 
conscious of differing among ourselves in private, that for the 
public we put on a united front. 

Their ‘public’ interpersonal preoccupation was thus signifi¬ 
cantly similar to the intrapersoni issue with which each appeared 
to be preoccupied in phantasy. For, as wc inferred, each was intra- 
pcrsonally preoccupied with maintaining control of his bowel 
contents before a phantasy disciplining other. While in their 
public social relations they were preoccupied with maintaining 
the appearance of group order and social control of their children 
before a critically evaluating phantasy other - ‘public opinion’. 

The parallel is even closer when we recall that the parents openly 
regarded their children as the equivalent of property or money to 
invest. This meant, in phantasy, they experienced the children to 
be parts of themselves to be controlled. The parents did not, of 
course, fully realize the implication of their view of the children. 

If the parents’ preoccupation wth maintaining the ‘public’ 
appearance of group order was the expression of an unrecognized 
phantasy preoccupation with controlling their bowels, wc would 
expect that on any occasion when they felt this order was being 
publicly disrupted they would experience unwittingly in plian- 
tasy a threat of imminent incontinence. This, in fact, appeared so. 
As wc described earlier, the family, structurally speaking, 
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not the same for the children as for the parents For the parents it 
was a pledged group, while for the children simp y a 

nexus until they came of age It was as important for t e parents 
reputation to be seen ‘publicly* presenting a harnmnious man a 
front to the children, as it was to present a united ami y 
everyone else The question of the parents unite marit r 
was a problem that emerged early m discussions invo ving 
whole family 

JOHN Well, take one of them Lets take my parents rel 
ship I can’t expect them to discuss it m front o me ^ 

From the parents’ point of view, the family had P 
boundaries, and their reputation depended on maintain g 


a ss mantal 
boundary 
b ss familial 
boundary 



public opinion 

% u 

extra-familial 

others 


‘ harmony before the 

mtact The parents had to mamtam with one 

children, the children had to maintain p ^ harmony with 

another, and the children had to mamtam public Harm y 

for one another, it was extremely di nm Indeed, they 

when they were in public and w “ P publicly observed, 
appeared to have little respite from t , ° P no danger 

except perhaps when each was physica y ’ the lavatory'sas 

of being intruded upon So far as I co ’ fdt rcasonabI> 

the only place where Mr Danzig, or pf public 

pnvatc There he felt free to break even m the 

respectability as he understood mem wliom he called 

lavatory, there was present an observer, 

■God’ 
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The extent to which they felt continually publicly observed 
may be gauged from the following muddling admonition by 
Mr Danzig to Sarah. In it, public and private are unwittingly 
confused. 


FATHER: A young lady should have respect for her father and 
mother irrespectively of what she may think privately, outside 
the house. 


Now if our inference about the phantasy significance of the 
importance of maintaining the appearance of group order is 
correct, we would expect that breaking the inner marital bound¬ 
ary would have the same phantasy significance as breaking the 
outer familial boundary. And this indeed was so. 

Though Mr Danzig did not see his wife’s nagging and suicidal 
threats as indicating the presence of a real problem, he wondered 
if her reproaches and threats had caused Sarah’s ‘illness*. It soon 
became clear, however, that what he saw to be pathogenic was 
not that his wife was unhappy with him, but that she demon¬ 
strated it to the children, and showed she did not respect him as 
head of the house. 


FATHER: She has on - she has on more than one or two occasions - 
I may say so - in front of the children in a moment of temper, 
in a moment of annoyance or irritation due to all sorts of 
circumstances - threatened to do herself in — in front of the 
children. That’s not the right attitude of a mother. 

And: 


father: And I’ve told her more than often, Tf you’ve anything 
to say to me, say it not in front of the children.’ 

And: 


father: I can’t - 1 can’t - it’s an admission which I can’t undcr- 
stan . You see, my wife — she’s not a foolish woman - if she 
o«/y realized by showing me a little cooperation with the 
children - t^* to cooperate wih me - having like a front so 
far as the children arc concerned - things might be a little bit 
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different Or - we have an argument or we disagree or perhaps 
- ‘Let’s assume I’m not so good to you Let s forget about t at 
issue We’ll adjust that later on Meantime weve got the 
children to consider, but don’t — Let s show each ot er a it e 
more respect, I to you, you to me You try to o t mgs to 
please me and I will try to do things to please you o ar as 
the children are concerned we should not show antagonisni 
And yet I go for the cbldrcn because of their attitude towards 
my wife occasionally, so my wife says, ° 

do It’ I can take my own part ’ And I don t li e t at 

Since Sarah was neither ill, nor was she ^ 

parents’ quarrelhng, we may infer that the oss o se 
which he experienced m her stemmed from a p an y 
control m hiLelf And since, as we know, he «P“.enced herj 
phantasy as an incontinent bowel, we may m 
wittingly identified her with his own 5 female 

bowel 4us,whenMrDanzigfelthisrelationshipw.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

partner was ‘publicly’ seen as disordere , ^ 

phantasy, without realizing it, loss of contro o expressed 

We may therefore infer it was this phantasy 
in his preoccupation with the appearance o 8^ given, 

inference is strengthened when we note, m t e ^ sumlar 

that his interpersonal experience is once more g ^ 

to his intrapersonal situation We may ’..ve aspect 

phantasy, his female partner was identified wn* j 

of himself expressed through his bowe s loss of control 

‘publicly’ uncontrolled he experienced P. “ anxiety by 

of his own bowels He appears to have carah who was 

unwittingly projecting his loss of control into Sarah, 
here embodying ‘public opinion E,rself according to a 

As for Mrs Danzig, she tried to organiz being 

schedule of clockwork regulanty To o e ^^one in the 
labelled ‘publicly’ as lazy the^Lbhc’ appearance of 

lamily to cooperate routinely '-'n f , depended 

domestic clockwork familial cooperation 
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her reputation as a successful, conscientious housewife and paren¬ 
tal trainer So important was it to maintain this ‘public’ appearance 
that after her daughter had failed to cooperate ‘publicly’, she 
tried to hide the fact, so ashamed did she feel before ‘the others’, 
and such a failure 

INTERVIEWER In terms of your feeling of shame about this - 
MOTHER Frankly I feel I’ve failed somewhere, that - why do 
other people’s girls and boys lead a normal life^ Why doesn’t 
my daughter - John gets up to go to work every morning - 
He s working now in a firm He knows he’s got to be in by a 
certain time I have to coax him once or twice, say You know 
Give him a push, say, ‘Come along, John Hurry, it’s getting 
late ’ But he gets up ' 

Indeed, so intense was her fear of being ‘publicly’ shamed that 
for years she had been trying to prevent it by hiding Sarah’s 
failure to cooperate in maintaining domestic order 

MOTHER My relations used to come sometimes for tea ‘How’s 
Sarah’ Where is she’’ What could I tell them’ ‘She’s in bed’’ 
They wouldn’t blame her They would blame me They would 
say, What, let a girl of seventeen he m bed all day’ It’s not 
natural ’ 

And 

mother Wcllthey wouldn’t say ill They would put it down to 
sheer damn laziness Yes, they would blame me I’d be ashamed 
I be quite candid I didn’t want them to know 

This discovery validates our earlier inference that the Danzigs’ 
prcocciipation with appearing successful expressed a concern to 
conceal from ‘public opinion’ aspects of their family praxis which 
would reveal them to be failures 

However, dunng the jears of concealment Mrs Danzig had 
not seen Sarah as sick, simply as lazy 

• And icc quotation p 6. 
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MOTHER And I tcU you, and I told you last time And HI always 

say It It was my fault more than my husband s, because 
should not have let her sleep all those years, day m and day out 
I must have been mad I should have gone to see a psyc latns 
myself , 

FATHER Well I won’t say it’s anybody s fault - 
MOTHER [voice raised] No, it’s my fault 

It was only when Sarah acted ‘pubhdy’m a way ^ 
ened to reveal her mother’s shameful domestic secre 
mother concluded Sarahs ‘laziness’ was illness In | . 

shamefulsecret,Sarahrisked bringing publics ame on , ■ 

her mother And m her mother’s experience anyone risked 
this must be ill, for she was sure no sensible F™" 
risk public opprobrium And so Sarah was i e 

"tt:r,she was scandalous, nothecause she was^^^^ 
shameful secret She was scandalous A ^5 revealed 

vealed herself as the secret, and because in ^ 5,00 for 

her lack of fdial respect There was thus a d»“We occasion 
scandal The ’pubhc’ revelation of the seer 
revelation of fdial disrespect '■"P'"''* failure 

existence of the dirty hnen, but its pub A ^ the Danzigs 
to keep It private was scandalous Such behaviour 
unquestioningly experienced to be ^5 proof of the 
And Sarah’s protests to the contra^ ripliberately nsk her 
validity of their view For how could anyone ^ publicly 

* Just how automatically they e«hang« Chapter 13 

stepped out of her serial fihal role is dearly sho ^ my presence during 

These exchanges of approximately equal length occurr 

the fint family session ^ a,.fined and closely controlle y 

In the first exchange the topic of discussion 1 pattern « regarde as 

the rest of the family Sarah who .» conforming to their p 
behaving well and is seen as an ag«t bas stepped out oihn 

In the second which followed e „ she hu »«• "he ii efcud of 

serial role of respectful daughter ofalovmg in the course of the cxchmg 

bun She IS immediately experienced as a non These 

her &mfly make seven attributions sumptions 

attributions were all empirically unvalida 
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reputation by saying her scandalous behaviour was deliberate^ 
Thus, her parents’ perception of her as ill protected her reputation, 
and theirs And later they were confirmed in their view clinically ^ 

But Sarah was not ill And we have seen that Mrs Danzig’s 
experience of her as ill was a function of having projectively 
identified her m phantasy with her own imminently incontinent 
infant gut Thus, this phantasy of incontinence was evoked when 
Sarah publicly’ disrupted the appearance of domestic clockwork 
cooperation and order, threatening her mother’s alterated group 
identity 

How did Sarah’s behaviour come to evoke this phantasy 
experience of imminent bowel incontinence^ Since disruption of 
the Danzigs alterated group identity evoked in them this tm- 
recognized phantasy, we may infer that their identity served the 
double function of freeing them from ontic anxiety and instinc¬ 
tual anxiety 

The Danzigs were respectable people. They also felt they were 


TTie cluneal view ij based on an assumption similar to that made by the Danzigs 
^is assumption is expressed m the concept of the need to adapt to what is clinic¬ 
ally ailed reality’ Patients who learn to ‘adapt’ and not mention views which 
they have leamt their psychiatrist calls delusions, are soon reclassified as ’remitted’ 
or soaally recovered’ There is controveny over whether it is legitimate to call 
such people ’cured’ 


In his novel Ward 7 , Valcny Tanis describes a Soviet writer, Almazov, who 
was sent to an asylum as a political lunatic Almazov’s illness was not the thoughts 
he thought. Thinking what he thought appeared to be common enough It was 
that he rwealcd his thoughts publicly, 1 c abroad This brought the danger of 
sandal, for the Soviet management feared they would gam a reputation as 
barbamns Ubelhng Almazov mad was, from the climal viewpoint, perfectly 
logtal It was assumed without question that Almazov, like the , sychiatnsts and 
the goNemmen^ managen. was identified with the Soviet roup-for-the- 
l orcign) others The ‘herd’, Almazov called n To damage the oup reputa¬ 
tion m^t damaging his own. Only a madman would do this Almazov’s 
reprMches to the psychiatruts. that they were cymal jailcn, were countered 
b) the attribution of illness, again perfectly logially m terms of psychiatric 
wiumptions and the structure of psychutnc experience and consnousness 
A mazov continually underestimated the extent of psychiatnc scif-alicnation 
Alarming mough u « hbcllmg dissenten mentally ill is, culturally speaking an 
ad\ ance on Wlmg them or laving them to starve or die of exposure Just as ihc 
institution o saver) was an adance on killing rn$oncrs-of-%var, as Mar* 
pointed out ^ * 
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good To be respectable was to be good, for respectability inched 
goodness Indeed, goodness was central to respectability, or it 
had preceded it. Respectability dated from the time they came o 
age, while being good dated from childhood 
Now, goodness had been to the Danzigs as children what 
respectability was to them as adults For being goo , i e eing 
respectable, was a function of living an alterated i ennty as 
ordered and orderly persons It was not a group i entity, o 
ever It was the child’s intenonzation of his ^ 

other-for-the-parental-other-embodying- the-ot ers ^ 

other was called, m Mrs Danzigs case, being a goo , 

Mr Danag-s, -bemg a nice boy’ We shaU caU .t genencaUy 

'‘S';CSa ... »«.d. b..,. »p;»2 

person when the good child came of age For his i en ^ 
was then dissolved into, and preserved m, his new idem ty 
respectable This occurred when the good ^Wd 
intetiorized the parental ordered family group ° 
forming for hitielf an alterated family "‘‘'^j.d hls 

intenonzation wiis his commg of age, V?® i^d ],jppened 

definitive affirmation ofthe family pledge ", .mjerwent the 

with the Danzigs The good girl and the W 
ontic transformation that marked the « P fo^-the- 

became identified with the parental with the 

others’ Each developed an alterated further 

good child stiU present And thoug * en i 
modified as they passed through the g ^ respectable 

respectable group being, viz being a par ordered 

marital parmership, and bemg a paren and central 

family, the good child continued imp _ Pjffy years 

Just how present may be gauged fiorn 'y proudly of 

after the iLtity had been aUocated, they stiU spoRe p 

having been good children orderlv, rising early and 

Now, a good child was regular and Danzigs, 

complying with the routine ofthe J t hkc this 
who expected their children to be h e 
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themselves In addition, regularity and order were right And a 
good child was regular and orderly because it knew it was right 
However, its knowledge was not a function of reflection and 
understanding It was a function of being a good chdd For 
instance 

MOTHER Because I knew it [failmg to rise early] would have 
been wrong I knew the difference between right and wrong 
I m not clever, but I know the difference between right and 
wrong 

And so the Danzigs were good because they were regular They 
were regular because they knew it was right They knew it was 
nght because they were good Thus, they were good because 
they were good Their good regular behaviour was a function of 
their alterated identity as good 

They also said they were regular because an alternative never 
occurred to them Not clever, at least they were good Thus being 
good children kept them unaware of an alternative to regularity 
and order Their alterated identity as good, therefore, determined 
their behaviour by radically restncimg their experience to one 
possibility, which was designated right This possibility was 
cmg regular "We may infer that the interionzed parental- 
°'*'r^*^;|^^"i^o^ying-the-others’ ongmally designated regularity 

Since the Danzigs' preoccupation with regularity and order 
was the expression of an unrecognized chamber-pot morality, 
wc niay infer that their alterated identity as good children func- 
tionc to protect them from being aware of any impulse to forgo 
control of their marginally controlled bowels And since this 
alterated identity was central to their alterated group identity. 
xK identity functioned similarly 

m t icir alterated group identity appeared to function against 
both instinctual and ontic anxiety 
This inference helps clarify a statement by Mrs Danzig about 
her need to hve and work rouuncly Failure to fulfil her famil) 
role as an orderly housewife evoked an cxpcncncc of muddle and 
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nothingness We may infer that m phantasy she was experiencing 
herself to be exposed to the double threat of incontinence an 
non-being 

MOTHER No, but on the whole, apart from anytbng else, you 
must have a regular life, otherwise you re m a mu e a ay 
Your life’s m a muddle 

One had to rise early regularly and get on with it, otherwise 
mother It’s not a day What is it? It’s nothing 

Now, an alterated identity seems generally to have a wofold 
defensive function If the identity is successfu y esta 
instinctual impulse is felt . , , j , 1 ,- 

The spht between what may be termed t e 

animal appeared to be a function of the Danzigs soc JL ^ 

We may infer it was encouraged by an -'^TTbemme you 
that went something like ‘You ate a good W- 
would not think of not controlling your o control my 

action became internalized the position ^ ^ 

bowels, because I am a good boy Becoming 
boy, I control my bowels ’ ., , their cvpeti- 

Ptesumably as the Danzigs grew older ^ _^„^^dcfinmvc, 
cnee between the animal and the perso i^nonship of mutual 

until It was no longer a ” reached when there 

opposition For a point appeared to h all The 

was no longer any obvious rclaiionsnip j j^y the Danzigs 

animal simply became lost It was simp y ass , famil) 

no longer to exist Tins assumption about oneself a 
IS a public feature of respectability ^-►,,^1 cxncricncc that 

It was, of course, the loss ofanima hcing on tlicir 

niadc the Danzigs dependent for t icir c under social 

alterated identities For they ^ higld> 'usti- 

pressure to relate m a non-mst>nct‘“* way from the 

tutionalizcd social system Since they ''C and so no 

animal m them, they had no spontanco , feeling 

:irovm They depended entire y 


^pcncncc of their 
I 
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of being on how they felt they were perceived as others by others 
in the system. Their feeling of being, thus, came to depend to a 
significant extent on enacting specific patterns of non-instinctual 
behaviour (social roles). It depended on that which divorced 
them from the possibility of an authentic experience of being. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The household gods 


Our discovery of the nature of the double 

secunty helps us to clarify further aspects of their mystityi g 

The Danzigs pi ^th °bserv- 

they expected their children to comp y V .,>11 p J to 
ancL 4 when Sarah, even m^-™^ 

follow tradition and remain home 0 

they violently opposed her continually kctunng 

said she was sick They also mystified J ^ j 

her on the dangers of sitnng weekends, when by 

regularly on such occasions as kohday 

ordinary standards there was no need ‘laziness’ and later 

to rise early on these occasions was also ^ following 

‘sickness’ An illustration of their waiting at home for 

exchange, wbch took place while Sara ^ attended 

the college term to start Though w en 
promptly 

I TTican she’s got to get up and 

mother I mean, I get up - get up ^ mean’ Its not 

get into a normal routine You ^ i^..altfast, and so forth 
good having dinnertime when it s -washed, have 

Well. ,ou*vt got to sort of come do^^ and g , 

breakfast and have lunch and^ t cn . jj,(. feds 

getting up I don’t know if she s - see ^ feels 

^cry tired - not that she docsn t ^^’ant to 
tired II, pet up. Sarah’ 

interviewer Wliat time do >ou act 
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SARAH Well most days it’s around about twelve 
INTERVIEWER Uh-huh 

MOTHER It s late, isn’t it^ I mean, makes it - and then at night, if 
she gets up so late, she may fmd it’s difficult to get to sleep 
again [Sarah breaks in ] Pardon? 

SARAH I don’t fmd it difficult to get to sleep 
MOTHER But you shouldn’t get up so - I should only have to 
wake you twice - I’ve got a little girl of fifteen - quarter to 
seven she gets up every morning — regardless if she has a late 
night or — like Friday night — like Saturday and she gets up 
quarter to seven — wake her once and she comes down and 
runs off to get the bus - you know she has to change six times 
to go to school - three times there, three times getting back 
knows, she says, she’s got to get up and she gets up - and 
if I get up early, so can Sarah 
INTERVIEWER ^X^iat do you feel about that, Mr Danzig? 
FATHER It IS a problem - getting her up, but I should think 
perhaps m due course it might er - right itself It's possible 


Their behaviour becomes intelligible if we recall our earlier 
statement that the Danzigs were in the position of serving two 
masters, God’and public opinion’ ‘God* they served with corn- 
pu sive activity, -which in phantasy warded off their instinctual 
impulses, while they served ‘public opinion' by complying with 
mstitutiona vwres for the sake of their ontic security So long as 
public opinion’s’ requirements were of a kind to allow them to 
work compulsively, there was no problem But when its requirc- 
ments connadictcd those of‘God’, they were m a dilemma 
Tk u j happened on the Sabbath, and on holidays 

UL God’would punish them for working on 

me babbath It never occurred to them to wonder at this Their 
tear was before Jewish ‘public opinion’, and they dealt with it by 
comp sivc y insisting that Sarah, who was trying to meditate, 
s ou out the routine of regular nsmg and active ordering 

trom which thc> were precluded by fear That is to say, Sarah, 
into whom m phantasy they liad unconsaously projected their 
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tnarginaUy conttoUed bowels, was expected m phantasy to embody 
and control these bowels on their behalf She was ocate t 
position of family safety valve, relieving the pressure o t eir 

enforced rest , 

And, because they had no dialectical awareness, t em was 
check on their doing this For without such awareness t ey ™ 
neither empathize with Sarah’s dialectical project ° ™ 

standing, nor could they reflect on their own imp e ° 
they did They simply felt tense, while finding er , 

unintelligible And their fears and phantasy a un 

However, their way of coping with the conflict between 
and ‘public opimon’ only made matters worse n expe j 
to embody and control Lit infant bowels her parenu had placed 
themselves to a significant extent m her power 
were not themselvl, the more they felt f 
which they were alienated The more they 
more they projected The more ’ (hey became 

were alienated from themselves, and th that which 

dependent on ‘the others’ for reassurance ’'a®/''' dependent 

they were trying to escape being ’ y,, jo the others’ 

on ‘the others’, the more they were vu _t,,„tasv projected 
response to the other into whom they ha in P t],e 

the forbidden, and so the more they sycrc epe _ 
other embodied tliat winch they had projee , j . 1,3d 
they depended on the other cmbodjing ,l,c other 

prolectel the more they had to collude ■"j’-SjXn a wa> 
wanted them to be And if the other wan i j-ouiinc living, 

that contravened the formula of regular wor c^j^^cen ‘God’, 
then the> were in an ■"'°‘‘="’"\P°’‘"°";i“lbee. happened with 
public opinion , and the other This, ^ ,lrcision lo continue 
Sarah It was another factor in her parents gnJ their 

to supply her with food according to her co 
great inconvenience ilic posmon of finu!> 

Our discover^' that Sarah was alloca ,nfercncc about tlic 
«fct> vaKc IS congruent with our earlier mferen 
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Danzigs’ motive m implicitly encouraging her to stay m her room 
thinking She was a means of indulging their own unacknow¬ 
ledged laziness without conflict with ‘God* For through her 
they were vicariously gratified Sarah as a safety valve functioned 
to allow her parents to experience in phantasy forbidden pleasures 
She was a vehicle for the return of their repressed impulses 
m denvative form 

This discovery deepens our understanding of their decision to 
conceal her laziness’ Since Sarah’s ‘laziness’ was incompatible 
with their family reputation as successful, she had to be hidden 
rom public opinion if she was to be a source of gratification 
1 ing her thus served both their phantasy (bowel) instinctual 
needs, and their ontic needs 

Sarah ^ a source of vicarious gratification helps explain why, 
uring those years of laziness*, they never sought medical help 
or attempted to discuss the matter with their Rabbi It was only 
Ta the family front that they sought out- 

^ ^ f failure to seek such help earlier could not have 
en out of fear for their pubbe reputation, for the matter would 
hidm confidential We may infer that their motive m 

r ^ contained an unclanfied desire for her to remain as 


component to their motive also 

bittcrlv P^xis Though they complained 

home^tli° * ^ *^°ijblc Sarah’s self-indulgence caused them at 
find hr ^^P^^fcdly failed to cooperate in proposals I made to 
!!> live ^ ^li-niative place to stay They said she was too sick 
^vant to Iiv^ family, and besides, they said, she did not 

home for k ^ seemed they compulsively retained her at 

Home for motives they had not clarified 

the ^ family safety valve, fulfilled 

of allowing her parent at Zes to gratify m 
‘God’ while \ ^nsnnaual impulses without conflict with 
acains't ikwr ^ ° times allowing them to defend themselves 
How y^thout conflict .vith ‘public opinion’ 

'■c to understand this 'God* who was at times m 
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competition with ‘pubhc opmion ^ Like his rival, he was an 
experience in phantasy unrecogni2e(l as such 

Since the Danzigs derived from *God their sense that reg 
and order were right, we may infer that in phantasy this God 
was a god of the chamber-pot This inference is congruent wit 
what else we know of him For instance, in his riva ry wit 
‘pubhc opimon* he often came off second-best On y in t e 
lavatory he reigned supreme There his dominion was un 
challenged, for ‘public opinion* was completely exc u e 

INTERVIEWER Well I was very struck by what you were 8 
earlier, Mr Danzig not so much to give an impression 
Alnughty, but to give an impression to ot er peop e 
seemed to me a rather strange statement „„ 

father WeU - weU, shall I say this If I ® " 

Saturday, nobody need see me, I can go to my m 
cigarette and smoke, nobody sees me, just me my ’ 

I’m only answerable to myself But there s a cer a 
discipline in my mind that I’ve got to observe ^Xe m 
regulations according to the Torah, if yo jmobng is 
revelation of the Almighty you accept tha - ■ 

prohibited Who sees me’ Only One - ne 

The lavatory was the only place ^Trnhvsically alone 
each member of the family was enutled to be physicaUy 

after a certain age . ^ was an 

We may mfer, too, that the ‘God oft eir whom m 

expression of the disciplimng phantasy o j^^jH^dbowels 

phantasy they were controlling their margma / g,sobedience 

This inference is congruent with Mr Danzig s ^ smking 

under the nose, as it were, of ‘God His pan forbidden to 
a match, and smoking a cigarette, both o Ifoidinal (i c 

Orthodox Jews on the Sabbath - indicate > phan^y 
anal masturbatory) component to his diso ^ regularity 

Wc know, too, that the pW ^?ll®;*asVod child- 
'vas right was a function of Uieir altera - j as a 

ren Wc may thus mfer that their expenen 
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fimction, too, of their mtenonzed parental-other-embodying- 
the-others This inference is congruent with the fact that, except 
for the lavatory, everywhere ‘God’ was ‘public opinion’ was too 
We may also infer that ‘God’ was an experience that maintained 
their continuity of being between the stage in infancy when they 
related to the world of the not-self exclusively through their gut, 
an t e tune when they started being aware of other ways of 
re ating to t e not-self world Presumably in the gut period they 
were predominantly aware of the disciplining other, and hardly 

embodied Hence ‘God’s’ un- 
c allengcd lavatorial dominion As their experience of self and 

tltey became aware of ‘the others’ too 
hhc othe°r7“^" ‘God’ was there were 

lavato^ opinion was experienced everywhere outside the 
‘laancK’’ fr ^sked how they were able to conceal Sarah’s 

pnvatc 'Thpir ^ house certain rooms were sometimes completely 

and loii4c), momL"'”'^ (dining-room 

public Here tTi,. n ^ kitchen These were always 

others, and the tn ^ family before extra-famihal 

children ^ ^ couple before these others and the 

and lavatory m one |hur bedrooms and the bathroom (bath 
«hc three child ° shared one bedroom, ind 

enter the children’s rr, “™°’"'ii'oh The parents had the right to 
their wardrobes Hn '""'i'“d the right to investigate 

The children w el “y “f^cir possessions 

komed the paret Ml '"• 'ke parents’ room which 
ihcir room the oarenf^**^ privacy Outside the four •\\alls of 
-kether embodied 
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However, only their partnership was private within their 
bedroom, not each personally Only in the lavatory did they fee 
personally private There each could be alone with his God 
During the years of concealment, the mam extra-famiia 
embodiments of ‘the others* were the daily help, an visiting 

friends and relatives All thebedroomswerepubhcplaces, Monday 

to Friday, from the time the daily help arrived until she left at 


4-ptn , 1 u 

Before she was labelled sick, Sarah s laziness, we now, too 
the form of thinking in her room - ‘brooding , and occasiona y 
not coming down to meals on time. Since her thinking too p ac 
after she returned from school or college, or at the wee en , 
daily help knew nothing of it And since it occurre m ^ , 

room, visitors knew nothing of it either An so ler 
remained private, hidden within the family. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Family religion and the religion of family 


Since the question of rebgiom observance was an important 
problem in this family, we must consider this issue more closely 
Sarah was extremely mystified over the practice of religion in 
general, and Judaism in particular Her mystification was a 
tunction of her family’s mystifymg religious praxis, itself the 
expression of their own deep unrecogmzed confusion on the 
matter ® 

Her parents called Judaism their family faith, received, they 
said, trom their parents, whom they saw as more faithful than 
family practised seemed mostly faith m 

Danzigs parents had immigrated to Britain at the 
Pnr^f, century, fleeing from persecution in Eastern 

ro leave fheir old home rather than enter the 
persecutors urged them to do The 
cmmnr many brothers and sisters, some of whom 

cnoufrli ™ 1^^^ stayed behind because there was not 

Eurone m r* of everyone. These died in Eastern 

the ^cb.M ° natural hazards, the remainder with 

chambers 7 r’ and other relatives^ in German gas 

cnambers, fifty years later 

been called Danzig He had apparently 

«r1y communal scttlemenb ,« J!? Palestine as a member of one of the 

a w-a\ of hvmc . 1 . Rfoups of men and women tried to evolve 

ahenauon from their distortions of family life, and the 

are children of Mr n»r., • obtaining under capitalism The other two 

arc now also m Israel ^ survived the Second World War. and 
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Mrs Danzig’s parents met for the first time m this country Mr 
Danzig’s were already married with two sons when t ey came 
over A third son, Mr Danzig, was hom shortly afterwar s, an 
a fourth was bom three years after him There were no ot er 
children , i ,,j 

When Mrs Danzig’s mother landed in this ^ ^rlcpd 

been a girl of thirteen She had gone straight to wor 

as a tailoress until she married, and after marnage con in 
■work, now as a housewife Mrs Danzig s childhoo t 

her mother were almost exclusively of her as a tire ess 
whom she still regarded with respectful awe 
Her father, too? had been m his teens when he ° ^ 

was a tailors apprentice For years he wor " ^len he had to 
saved enough to open a business of his o^ ^ 

stmggle hard, because competition was fierce Danzig 

before he felt he could afford to marry, so that 
was bom her mother was already thirty and her father thirty 

She was their only cbld „ . j , i,,.rausc accord- 

Now Mrs Danzig’s father had bf» too, had 

tng to her, he had beheved in Orthodoxy e , . ^ not 
been Orthodox, although her mother, imh e e believed 

actually beheved in Orthodoxy Or rather ’ ' , ^^j,cn he 

in what Mrs Danzig understood her father nlcasing her 

tpoke of Orthodoi^ Her mother had believed m B 
father, and her father had believed in this too 

been‘Orthodox’ , r i . had discovered that 

bike many Jews, Mrs Danzig s lauie , i at a dis- 
stnet observance of all the ntual regulations p Europe 

advantage m the struggle for business surviva cMSting 

the jc^vs, mostly poverty-stneken artisans an jurrounded b) 

small traders, had lived m close-knit jq emerge from 

hostile neighbours Their way of life ha , ^^-Qursc of the mne- 
*bc pattern of the Middle Ages onl> m the aujmi'^- 

teenth century This pattern, m which there's r jjj(.jnscU cs and 
*[on bcUNccn their mtrafamihal cvpcncnw i tradition 

*bcir cxtrafamihal, was closely go\cmccl > 
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This tradition regarded business or work merely as a means of 
providing one s living expenses, while one concentrated on the 
main purpose of hfe, which was to study and live the Torah ^ 
Consequently, one was required to spend no more time on busi¬ 
ness or on earning money than was necessary to provide for 
oneself and one s dependents those conditions that facilitated the 
proper end Providing such conditions was the prime duty of a 
father to his family 

Since the business of most Jewish businessmen was either con¬ 
ducted exclusively amongst Jews, or was to a significant extent 
dependent on Jews, any businessman who tried to gam advantage 
over s competitors by disregarding religious tradition risked 
severe communal sanctions and economic rum In Britain, how¬ 
ever, this did not hold 


In Eastern Europe the economy had been, to a significant extent, 
still a peasant economy But m Bmain the Jews found themselves 
suddenly precipitated into the mill of a highly developed mdus- 
trial capitalism This system, little deterred by any traditional 

victims, had killed and 
duinl y ^tnotionally, millions of its people It had 

famdv hf! "u"'’ ‘heir coLn^unal and 

cution -1. "S jlt^tri for a century now to a social perse- 

munal n<-r rlcsttuctive in its own way as any com- 

the East 2 die Jews had suffered over a similar period m 

and familv f" “‘’'"'“"“I persecution, their communal 

ofuidmtna undermined by the system 

c*e mmn d ''™ ‘'‘™ ‘’f «''= physical attacks and communal 

intoascnalm " 'hey were communally atomized 

one another ^ of isolated individuals competing with 
another to an cMen, hitherto unknown for the relatively 


* Sj-nonjmous ^\^lh t 

Pfinaple ^ Instruction, Direction, Way, Law, Divine 

car!) rhaici, lud products c forces, and, particularly m its 

pccn a power for ,ooal emanapation 
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few* jobs and business orders that were available And though 
they could carry out the rituals of their religion unhindered, in 
practice they were expected to have no identity other than their 
rank order, no loyalty except to the system, and no responsibility 
except to the boss, he who gave the jobs or orders, himself no 
more than a rank 

In the panic of the struggle for survival, many Jews egan to 
align themselves with the ideology of the system For t 
creasingly experienced their traditional religious framewor 
be irrelevant, or even a hindrance And though others continue 
trying to carry out their customary observances, they oun t em 
becoming empty of content. Those who wished to , 

Orthodox tradition placed themselves under the gui anceo 

institutional religious authorities, but these were ®st ^ 

With the situation as the Chrisoan Church was 
desperation began to disregard their traditional re , 

and some with businesses found that, far from su S' 
businesses prospered Mrs Danzig’s father had been 
businessman He had learnt how to ‘stretch a point ® 
and his business had begun to do well With ctretching 

fidence. and before long he started to be his own Rabb , stretch g 
further points that had nothing to do with ^ u jt,}] 

However, he made no open B.eakw.th -d.uon 
regarded himself as Orthodox, but mevi ^ , certain ritual 
occurred m his observance He no longer per ritually 

®cts, nor observed certain customs and laws ns e 
performed these ritual acts and ntually observe 
laws 

He had been an 

hlr Danzig’s father had not been a businessman ij 
officer m the local synagogue* which had been 

' Relative tothcnuniberssectingtheni,therclativeshomEeh^^6^”^j. ^adci- 

ofthesuteofaffain For a discussion of the agmficance 

siding of history and social organization, see Sartre J D and Cooper 

^>akct,q„e For an exposition of Sartre’s sutement, sec t- 

G , Reason and Violence 
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a Rabbi of its own He had been given the honorary title of min¬ 
ister and had supervised certain communal activities, and ofHciated 
at certain ceremonies, though always imder the direction of 
rabbinical authority He had a small local reputation for learning, 
piety, and holiness, to which he had apparently further contri¬ 
buted by his vigorous denunciations of backshders He was 
regarded as highly respectable 

FATHER My father was a very learned man, a great Hebrew 

scholar My father was a nice, respectable Jew 

Heandhis wifeweremuchmore meticulous m their observances 
than Mrs Danzig’s parents 


MOTHER He [Mr Danzig’s father] used to get up at five m the 
morning, I can remember at the time I used to live there When 
we first got married our house wasn’t ready, so we lived there 
or four months We used to come down at half past seven - 
t ey had already eaten and been to the synagogue and back 
again They kept a very kosher house, much more than my 
parents did, much more - urn - Orthodox, and I used to come 
orr^ and tell my mother ‘Well,* she said ‘I can remember my 
mother doing that, but,’ she said, ‘it doesn’t matter,’ and I used 
to tc my father, and ‘Well,’ he said, ‘wc can stretch a point 
or two these days * 


fr ^ * _r ^ Mr Danzig saw him as strict but 

ect family man Similarly, his mother was a perfect 
w pf ways neat and clean, an excellent housewife who taught 
ashamed of housework His parents never 
het rf ^ 11 was ideal And the four sons, too, 

P-ir/^tir other, the older helpmg the younger 

of a f hved m complete harmony It was the model 

x-i there were signs that the picture was not as bright 

X painted it It seems his parents did quarrel, and 

tl cre were resentments among the sons For instance, Mr Danzig 
c p aine t lat though he frequently helped lus younger brother 
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with loans, his brother showed little gratitude. Though, he 
hastened to add, he did not want any. 

It seemed that in conveying this picture of his family of origin 
Mr Danzig, as the respectful son of his respectable parents, was 
automatically continuing to play out his serial familial role. 

Now, Mrs Danzig’s parents had wanted a son-in-law who 
believed in what they believed in, and Mr Danzig had been their 
choice. It seems, however, they were not so concerned that he 
practised what he and they agreed they believed in, so long as he 
said he believed in it. 

Mrs Danzig had not objected to her parents' choice. As their 
respectful daughter she had been happy to agree, and besides, as 
she said, it had not been important compared with security. It 
Was true that Mr Danzig was perhaps rather inconveniently 
Orthodox. Many of the ritual regulations were a nuisance, but 
sbe complied to please him as her mother had done to please her 
father. And when she did break regulations, as she not 
9 'icntly did, she did so secretly, never in front of her husban . 
As a respectable and Orthodox housewife in a reputable parmcr- 
ship it was her duty to show respect for her husband and comp) 
^vith Onhodox regulations. But since in practice Mr Danzig 
edded which regulations were Orthodo.v, being an Ort lo o.x 
housewife, for Mrs Danzig, simply meant complying with the 
^‘^gulations her husband laid down. Her compliance was part o 
contribution to their joint reputation as successfully mamc 
As for being Jewish, she felt this to be more fundamental than 
Orthodox. She experienced it as part of her essence. 
^'lOTiiER; I do agree to a certain extent that if you rejewish >o 
h^cp to the Jc^visU religion. Yougo to synagogue on Saw** >» 
there s no harm in going to a synagogue on Satur ^>* 
all right. I mean you can’t run aw'ay from the fact i la ) 
what you arc. 

But even being Jewish liad little to do wdi ^'‘8'°''' 
fom agreeing it desirable for her husband and son tr^ni.end 
'l-"=S 0 gue on the Sabbath - she never attended bccusc she surf 
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a Rabbi of its own He had been given the honorary title of min¬ 
ister and had supervised certam communal activities, and officiated 
at certam ceremomes, though always under the direction of 
rabbinical authonty He had a small local reputation for learning, 
piety, and holiness, to which he had apparently further contri¬ 
buted by his vigorous denunciations of backsliders He was 
regarded as highly respectable 

FATHER My father was a very learned man, a great Hebrew 

scholar My father was a nice, respectable Jew 

He and his wife were much more meticulous in their observances 
than Mrs Danzig’s parents 


MOTHER He [Mr Danzig’s father] used to get up at five m the 
morning, I can remember at the time I used to live there When 
we first got marned our house wasn’t ready, so we lived there 
for four months We used to come down at half past seven - 
they had already eaten and been to the synagogue and back 
again They kept a very kosher house, much more than my 
parents did, much more - um - Orthodox, and I used to come 
home and teU my mother ‘WeU,’she said T can remember my 
mother doing that, but,’ she said, ‘it doesn’t matter,’ and I used 
to tell rny father, and ‘Well,* he said, ‘we can stretch a point 
or two these days ’ 

As for his Others character, Mr Danzig saw him as strict but 
just, an a perfect family man Similarly, his mother was a perfect 
mot er, a ways neat and clean, an excellent housewife who taught 
r to be ashamed of housework His parents never 

quarre c Their relationship was ideal And the four sons, too, 
got on ell with each other, the older helpmg the younger 

of^jCTw\ f * ^^tmony It was the model 

■'■verc signs that the picture was not as bright 
as r anzig painted it It seems his parents did quarrel, and 
mere ^serc resentments among the sons For instance, Mr Danzig 
comp amc t lat though he frequently helped his} oungcr brother 
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With loans, his brother showed little gratitude Though, 
hastened to add, he did not want any nncon 

It seemed that in conveymg this picture of his a J 
Mr Danzig, as the respectful son of his respecm e p > 
automaticaUy continuing to play out “„.law who 

Now, Mrs Danzig s parents had wan 
believed in what they beheved in, and Mr j jjiat he 

choice It seems, hoLver, they were not so he 

practised what he and they agreed they beheved m, so long 

said he beheved in it > choice As their 

Mrs Danzig had not objected to her besides, as 

respectful daughter she had been j ^,th sccunty It 

she said, it had not been important co P inconveniently 

was true that Mr Danzig was per aps ^ nuisance, but 

Orthodox Many of the ritual regulatio please her 

she complied to please him as hershe not infrc- 
father And when she did break reg > husband 

quently did, she did so secredy, r „ ^ j-cputable parmcr- 
As a respectable and Orthodox houses husband and comply 

ship It svas her duty to show respect lor 

With Orthodox regulations being an Ortliodox 

decided which regulations were j comply>"g "‘'I' 

housewife, for Mrs Danzig, simp y ^oniphancc was part of 

regulanons her husband laid do'™ ,, suUsfully married 

her contnbution to their joint tepo'™™ hindaiiiental dun 

As for being Jewish, she felt , ^yher essence 

being Orthodox She experience P ^hcJews!'you 

MOTHER I do agree to a "'“YoTla •“ synagogue o" S'<”day 

keep to the Jewish rcligio - .vnacoguc on Satur y 

there’s no harm m going to a ' ^ E ^ „ ,he fact that you are 

all right I mean you can. run aw y 

what you arc lo will religion Apart 
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her husband told her it was not necessary for a woman - it 
consisted in almost nothing other than keepmg to the dietary laws 
And even those she broke by eating, for example, m non-kosher, 
forbidden restaurants when she felt they were not likely to be 
observed by Jewish ‘public opinion 

MOTHER Well I knew when I got married to Mr Danzig I would 
have to keep a kosher house which I myself — as a matter of 
fact I like to keep a kosher house The kitchen is my business 
and it s no business of his where I get my meat from^ - whether 
I get It from Tom Jones or whether I get it from my own 
kosher butcher That s nothing to do with a man at all A 
woman who runs the home, shops where she hkes In any case 
I do ^keep my meat and everything separate, as it should be 
That s the way my mother did it and I think I like it that way 
We never eat anything - what the children do I don't mind, I 
can t answer for them, if they go out or are on holiday, what 
t ey eat I don t ask them But when we go out we stick to 
our kosher diet, and if we can't get anything kosher we have 
an omelette or fish 


filing to observe the regulations m the way 
s e i ,s s^vassimplybemgherjcwishmother’sjewishdaughter 
cr Jewis 1 entity was nothing other than an alterated group 
1 entity js, she perceived herself as a member of a family 
perceive y the others as Jewish And she felt perceived as 
Jcwis 1 cause she and her family ate more or less according 
o certain ictary regulations Or, if they did not eat according to 
reg atiom, t ey took certain precautions not to be seen not to 

tintic ''"r* more particular about observing ntual regula- 

nnni'* an Orthodox Jew was 

fmnrrJ* ^ ^ ® >^ole m winch one gave the 

P Sion o sc f-control through appeanng to observe ritual 

hu wfc should be the concern of the head of the family that 

hii v^ife bnjs only ntually pu,c food and keep* to the dietary iaw5 
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law meticulously Indeed a Jew who did not give this impression 
was not even religious He was what Mr Danzig called an 
atheist’ 


father You want to smoke - well, you have to create the 
impression, mostly about yourself, as certain respect is base 
on self-control I’m not saymg there are plenty of Jews who 
smoke on the Sabbath who are very nice people, nice gen e 
men, but they’re not Orthodox, they re atheists 


Though others could be mce respectable Jews without observing 
ntual regulations, this was not possible for Mr Danzig or e 
indicated that if the children of an Orthodox Jew publidy tauea 
to demonstrate self-control ntually, they would 
father’s reputation, causing him to die quickly o s ame 
respectful ritual demonstration he called Orthodoxy, “ 
Judaism In being an Orthodox Jew Mr Danzig was P™ 
jjts Orthodox Jewish father’s family reputation i, 

family seen by ‘the others’ to be Orthodox Jewish ° i,„n,.lf 

Ite experienced himself as an Orthodox Jew when he felt m 
seen as a member of his family ntually ..-.J by 

eontrol he bcheved the son of an Orthodox Jew was 9 
'us father to demonstrate When he was seen like t is 
a tespeaablejew For Mr Danzig, being an OrthodoxJ 

a terated respectable family gronp identity , , 

And publicly observing ritual regulations „ 

'uough, for they allowed him to <='P“\'“L“7ew usual!) 
regulanty and order Thus, being an Orthodo _ J 
® o\\cd him to serve ■God’ and ’public opinion at 

not 

true there were times when such combined scrv 
possible God’ then took second place 

You’ve sometimes got to create an j , qu read 

•O people than to the Almighty if ) on be fcadmg 

‘I'a Bible And you [Sarah] arc so much “P ^5,on 
Bible Often you’ve ^ to create an impress 
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people who dout understand certain things They don’t want 
to understand or cannot understand, not prepared to understand 
So you ve got to avoid giving them something to talk about 
Am I wrong in my thinking^ 

But there were times when combined service was completely 
possible, though this service appeared to have little to do with the 
tradition of Judaism 


FATHER Yes, that s right He [the mimster] did it ^ There are 
people who might see him would think, ‘Ah, you’re not a 
Jew, who don t understand it, don’t understand what’s 
happening 

INTERVIEWER But I’m saymg the mimster is obviously prepared 
to be misunderstood for the sake of doing what he thought was 

FATHER Well, therefore I -1 hke to feel I’m not giving people 
any wong impression, any opportunity to think I have done 
somet ng which should not be done on a Saturday 
INTERVIEWER You haven’t heard what I said, Mr Danzig I 
sai t e minister was obviously prepared to risk being mis- 
un erstood^ to do what he thought was nght Whereas you’re 
saying you re not prepared to be imsunderstood 
father I want to avoid being misunderstood 
terviewer That s nght The minister was prepared to be 
w 1, 1>C thought was right 

tbir^ mimster people might have realized 

tlif ^ serious matter if he could leave 

VIM *^^*u*^ ^ individual, a layman, I may not be 

viewed the same way ^ ^ 

sa)mg 'vhole concern is about what people are 

J ~ certain standards I don’t want to 

certain stanLrL^ desecrating certain standards - by breabng 

(icc p 20) ^ daughter in hospital on the Sabbath 
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interviewer: Ah, but your standard at this point becomes 
public opinion. 

father: Public opinion. , 

interviewer: I mean, I haven’t understood that to be - t at 
the standard of a religious person is the standard o pu ic 
opinion. 

father: To a very large extent, religion and pubHc opinion. 
A minister has very often got to show certain examp es or 
certain Orthodox Jews in a community who enjoy a ce am 
reputation have got to observe certain standards. 

We can now imderstand another aspect of the Danzigs my 
^ng praxis in relation to Sarah. Before her 

d 
d 


.—r*r t* 

even more intense. She was bemg SICK. discoverv' 

Their praxis becomes intelligible in the lig t o 
that their family faith was their faith m family. -i .Uj^mony. 

bnow.requiredthemtomaintainapublicfronto a jtepped 

In reading the Bible. Sarah disrupted this front, fo 
Out of her serial family role of daughter. 

SAnxn: The funny thing is. when I read the Bible they object. 
father: I don’t object. . j .j._ piblc. Do 

^iother: It’s not natural for a young ^tould read somc- 

you think so, Doctor? Not for leisure. S c s Orthodox, 
thing a litdc lighter, not Uic Bible. My 3t ic 

^ you know, and I never read the Bible. Bible, it 

father: There’s nothing 'vrong ^^■ith 
depends on the circumstances under wni ) religion au 

Er - I can assure you it’s not. I don t tr) to . ^ jlo a 

t«uc to such an extent, that it must be, tlic ^ to 

Certain thing because I want them to. It s ui 
luvc a Jewish atmosphere at home. 
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In an Orthodox family as her parents saw it, it was not her 
place to read the Bible It was her father’s In reading the Bible, 
she was experienced as usurping his position Her act was thus an 
act of filial disobedience, which threatened her father’s raison d’etre 
She threatened his alterated group identity as a respected parental 
manager making an orthodox success of the business of family 

FATHER It’s [refraining from reading the Bible] not asking very 
much I’m entitled to have a certain amount of say in my own 
house If I’ve got no say as far as that is concerned and my wife 
doesn’t want to listen to me and my children don’t want to 
hsten to me - what pleasure do I derive from the home^ So 
I’ve outhved my usefulness to my wife and to my children 
I’m not asking very much It’s a business deal -1 look on it as a 
business deal, you want to look on it from a business point of 
view 
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Sexual life and manners 


As we now know the Danzigs had been worrying about Sarahs 
improper behaviour for years without calhng in a 
incident precipitating their action was her assertion sea een 
sleeping with a boy This generated such panic that their percef^ 

tion of her became retcospecnvely falsified They ecame os 

a timeless phantasy of perpetually imminent crisis 

How are we to understand this sequence events? In the da fc- 
ness of the Danzigs’ world of shared phantasy, w a 
relation between Sarah’s possible sexual experience 
‘laziness’ they saw m her? , l _ 

The Danzigs felt sexual behaviour 
zny other form of‘ill behaviour’ Sarah’s our ws 

tially scandalous, could be hushed up. but sexual "o" ^ 

ditfJrent It was much more worrying It would almost certainly 

lead to scandal 

FATHER Because if he’s m trouble, gets in reacts 

as you might know. Doctor, the first t ng t 
on patents Or the daughter gets in trou children, 

ever the trouble may be. Its very wording I want my ch.ldre 

my daughter particularly, my daug ter 

However, to see Sarah’s sexual ^ar'^ JmbmiTo^ 

sible without affecting their reputation sexual 

process to her ‘laziness’, the atmbunon f .bcut 

Lhaviour was facilitated by the namre of their phanta y 

her possible sexual expcnencc -vnencnce shosved 

Their statements on her and John’s possible expenenc 
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In an Orthodox family as her parents saw it, it was not her 
place to read the Bible. It %vas her Other’s. In reading the Bible, 
she was experienced as usurping his position. Her act was thus an 
act of filial disobedience, which threatened her father’s raison d’etre. 
She threatened his alterated group identity as a respected parental 
manager making an orthodox success of the business of family. 

father: It’s [refraining from reading the Bible] not asking very 
much. I’m entitled to have a certain amount of say in my own 
house. If I’ve got no say as far as that is concerned and my wife 
doesn’t want to listen to me and my children don’t want to 
listen to me - what pleasure do I derive from the home? So 
I’ve outlived my usefulness to my wife and to my children. 
I’m not asking very much. It’s a business deal -1 look on it as a 
business deal, you want to look on it from a business point of 
view. 
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woman What he’s thinking is that if I had an afiir with a gnl 
and gave her a baby without being mame , t is is w 

means Isn’t it Dad’ ., 

FATHER Not only that You can probably contract so 

disease as weU m that way - also get imxed up v^th bbek 
mailers as well and bad company It might be lUegal women 

And 

FATHER I’m concerned that you shottld because you 

inclined to believe certain things and certain people at certa 

times and on certain occasions and I want to 

that possibility - based on one thmg, 

discipline m certain things in life, a high standard of hving 

every way 
And 

FATHER The modem trend is. if you re “S’g® j j, 

It’s aU very weU to go to bed I ve seen « ! 

It’s disgusting Well if that s the way it is ^ 

MOTHER It’s almost back to L^y Lover was 

FATHER No wonder then that Lady Chatteriey 

passed^ from the fact 

The nature of the Danzigs anxi^ ^^l^L^ah^had a baby, they 
that though they were worried sU o^er her catching 

did not worry to anywhere near the s r ^ of Mr Danzig’s 

■a disease’ Though this was an important feature 

worry about John _«««««about the nature of 

We may reasonably infer their ass p e-^pression of an 

their children’s possible sexual jp baJ, seductive, and 

unrecognized bowel experience in rc a , _ expenence 

completely anonymom others incontinent m public 

would cause them to become orga informed )» 

c the first thmg that will happen. I shall be 

pamcularly Sarah - inference about the 

This inference is congruent with our cMli 

' And see for example quotation! pp H’ 4 
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tWv assumed tkesY cWldren. would engage exclusively in relation¬ 
ships that were illicit, furtive, dirty, disgusting, and dangerous 
They saw them led astray into a ‘Chelsea’ underworld of bad 
people who tricked and seduced the unwary, causing them to lose 
control of themselves, so that something scandalous occurred 
At no time did they speak of their children’s possible sexual 
experience as a joyful expression of mutual love and direct 
reciprocity For instance 

FATHER I’m interested - this is a general statement my wife and 
I are making - I’m not specifying any particular part of their 
life or conduct We’ve discussed it in a general way I m 
interested, very keenly interested and concerned that my son 
and Sarah, my daughter, should not do something which might 
cause a lot of complications and unnecessary worry If my wife 
feels - and she may be justified - that Sarah is capable of looking 
after herself, when she is well - but I know human nature is - 
one of the things you can’t mould is human nature If she 
mixes and meets with the right company it’s possible, but the 
danger lies if she may meet the wrong company That’s why 
I’m concerned that she should mix with the right company, 
tlic right kind, the company, so she’ll not get into trouble 
And 

FATHER I’m concerned knowing your actions, knowing your 
movements If you go out —by all means go out Have a good 
time, but if you’re going out to an all-night party I don’t think 
It s unreasonable to say I should know where you’re going If 
^ou get into trouble the first thing that will happen, I shall be 
informed about that trouble 
JOHN ^^hat sort of trouble do you visualize^ 

FATHER You might get mixed up with a woman, the wrong 
\\ Oman, the wrong company — with men, young men in coffee 
bars, in restaurants, in other places — confidence tricksters 
And 

JOHN I should think what Daddy means, get mixed up with a 
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FATHER Er - as marnages go. yes [laughs] as W 
INTERVIEWER Uh uh, that’s an c\ttemc y cau ^ 

MOTHER. Yes, well I mean, there s no un re p 

thing IS there’ Not m a business or anything - m a partners p 

fatheI WeU, I’m no Venus I’m no 
kid myself that my wife fell ea over e 
and I wouldn’t bluff my wife that I fell head ove 

her 

On another occasion Mr Danaig ’“TI™ mtin^'g«t.on 
sexually satisfied His wife reacte wi concerned 

This was no ground for complaint As far as she w 

the bargain had been fulfilled ju,rr»? 

MOTHER Has he told you w^a'« « 

Can he lay a fmger on what’ That t he way 

Has he told you what’ Has he said p ^ J 

he not’ I mean, two people j^ys, ‘This man 

Judge says, ‘What is this ,he other says. ‘No, 

owes me money and I want « never lent him any 

I’ve never lent him lent him any money 

money You’ve got nothing to pro you the 

What has Mr Danzig ever said t y thing solid to go 

inkling, that there’s sort of something, som 

Besides, she was making no ^5 the matter 

her response Mr Danzig ^ sexual relationship was m- 

They both seemed to though they were not 

compatible With maintaining t , They agreed it won ^ 

opposed to sexual relations ps ^ earned away by 

be thrilling and natural to let on y dangerous It 'VO 

feelings, but they thought ^ onl tJdefy one’s parents, and 

probably turn out bad Itco .^^ith a blackguard 

besides it would mean being being i« love, 

INTERVIEWER ButthequestionIwasaskingwas.b 
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nature of tKeir phantasy experience of Sarah’s ‘laziness We 
inferred they experienced her retaining her pleasurable faeces 
until she became incontinent 

But why did Sarah behave in the way she did, asserting to her 
parents that she had been sleeping with a boy^ An examination 
of her parents’ sexual relationship is relevant here This examina¬ 
tion will require us to consider their relationship with John 
The Danzigs’ marriage contract was, we said, purely a business 
arrangement Apart from the procedures needed to produce 
children >- children were required by a reputable family firm - 
It was a contract from which sexuality was clearly understood to 
he excluded Lack of sexual pleasure was not even a basis for dis¬ 
cussion, far less an occasion for the expression of dissatisfaction 
For instance, the following exchange occurred after Mr Danzig 
had complained to us in pnvatc about their lack of sexual 
harmony 

INTERVIEWER What you’te saying, Mrs Danzig, is that you 
don’t believe that any quarrels were in terms of your own 
relationship with Mr Danzig 

MOTHER Oh no, we never quarrelled over money or anything 
like that No, she [Sarah] knows it 
INTERVIEWER What do yousay, Mr Danzig’ Do you agree with 
your wife there’ 

FATHER I, er — frankly my mind’s a blank I can’t go back so far 
I can t remember I always take — I don’t mind — let quarrels 
remain too long What I’ve got to say - say it right away until 
1 VC fmished it I don’t court a grudge, or carry a hate in my 
heart against anybody I may be somewhat inclined to be a bit 
sharpish sometimes It can’t be helped 
INTERVIEWER You would Say that your relationship with your 
wife was a harmonious one’ 

MOTHER oh yes 

FATHER Nothing very serious 

INTERVIEWER And that this marriage that you have is a happy 
mamage’ 
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Perhaps bs avrfc svas not bs .deal .n marttagc. but ben ^ybe he 

was not hers H.s w.fe may be finable 

very fine man. but together perhaps they may not 

Teig'ed that tbs was notanewthougb^^^^^^^^ 
him before, a long time ago, ?■■“““' Lnktf leaLg her What 
ding, in fact Not that he would eve y not do in one’s 

one said m moments of annoyance. ;i“;he do that 

sane moments Not under any circunu bemoaned her 

His wife, too. had eomplamts. how 

unhappy life with him, how sorry s e usually 

she felt like doing herself m ‘What are you going to 

tned to pacify her by saying Jo g y» lady * -And she 

leave such a lovely house’IU get * j y^u’d do 

usuaUy rephed ‘I thought that a long time ago 
that * , , He wondered whether 

He was very puzzled ^ ^ less secure m lus love 

she was irtiuble because she was "^jj^^ughhe could see no 
She may have felt he did he did not ignore her 

reason why she should tbnk t a ^ careful, he 

existence Altogether On the contrary, b ^ fed 

said, not to make it apparent for h expected 

entirely insecure ReaUy. he id not ^ ^ 

frombm Maybe she wanted bm t ^ Or maybe 

that’, and bss her. and P«'“P7‘^‘„/heTor make love to her 
she expected bm to make a ° J' he did not feel that 

But. frankly, well it was a funny thing. 

way, never had ^ general way of ’ 

He had. occasionally, ‘"Z J^^ft^wlth her, but no, she 

tried to raise the matter o „nthuig he could do a 
refused to discuss it There However, when I tned 

And so the quesnon remained im 1 ^5 not teby 

to explore the matter "p „ discuss it on any other 

important Nor could he e i . became evasive „ 

ocLion When It was raised he nmp y^ bgUy 

However, I did learn that his sexua 
IIP 
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which isn’t necessarily the same thing. 'Would you regard your¬ 
self as the sort of person, Mrs Danzig, who would have let 
her heart rule her head? 

mother; Yes, I think that would have been very thrilling. I 
think that would have been most exciting, and very natural. 

FATHER. That’s what I think. 

mother; You see and I was very practical when I was single, 
you see. And you do sort of weigh the pros and cons, and you 
have to be sensible about marriage as well. I mean don’t fall 
in love with a blackguard, that’s sheer infatuation. 

father; Well, in fact it’s the blackguards they do fall in love 
with. 

mother; Well I wouldn’t faU in love with a blackguard. I was 
too practical for that. Afterwards they turn out nasty, well 
that s just one of those things. 


And so, for the sake of‘security’ they felt it best to control out 

they had derived from their parents. They had done so even before 
they met. For they had never had a relationship with anyone based 
on sexual attraction. 

Their anxiety over possible sexual experience is congruent with 
a phantasy of orgastic incontinence in relation to seductive faecal 
objects (thrilling’, ‘nasty’, ‘blackguards’). 

However, though they had precluded themselves from having 

aseimal relationship witheach other, the issueofsexualexpe^ 

win ahve, and made itself felt in ways that were devious 
sid^d T® i"** =‘'='“■'>10 people con- 

as we saH b “ ““'^1 Partner, but, 

faemr^ and 1 his sex life was unsatis- 

o^ b He had never derived any satisfac- 

non Muth has tvife. According to him, this was her fault, for he had 

XTa d"^ “• self-control. On the 

did not know. He was prepared to admit that was possible. 
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who thought well of people He used to treat nty pother like 
a gentlemL and Mother used to treat him as a lady 
Lastly, his phantasy ‘niceyoui|Udy^was not deri^^^^^^ 

a heterosexual phantasy A man ty ii j^tive young 

hke his, who thought he could win a to— 

woman, was as far removed from e r rlimk of leaving his 

could be Assuring me that he wodd 

wife for another woman simply “‘'‘““‘I ^ out h.s 

Of course, his wife may have thougH t^ ™ght car^^^_^ 
threat But if she did, it would simply indicate 
removed from heterosexual tea ity of relationships 

Mr Danzig had an explanation f-“^king his ideal. 
With women before his marnag ^5 a quest for an 

but he apparendy saw g from seeking her in the 

ideal woman which involved re , ® sought her, he had 

real women who existed And smee he never 

precluded himself *'°'",,^“°™"\ad avoided any occasion for 
eluding himself from disillusio , -roiects, and so precluded 
questioning himself and his j,ng who he was and who 

himself from the possibility of discovering w 

she was thinkinu actively of his idea 

And now he was once 7" lady’ who was neat. 

woman She took the form o a mother She was t e 

orderly, and attractive, a pe ec Danzig, with whom e 

antithesis of how he experienced Mrs U 

constantly quarreUed for not being like 

FATHER I wanted her to go *”,ocsn’t - she doesn t - urn - 
plaint with my wife is tot she doesn j „ 

she’s always tired out and then pj^^^maUe, and go 

take her out I want her o f ^ general make-up 

outwithmeoftener Itsnec^essary 

necessary for the mind as weU 

And ™eclv very neatl) and clcanl) 

FATHER. I want her to dress very nicely. 

I2I 
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tenuous His interest in sex was only some four or five years old 
Even before bs marriage he had never felt the slightest interest 
But recently he had begun to feel some stirrings, because, he 
explained apologetically, when you got on to your sixties you 
naturally thought of these things 

Apparently, therefore, some guilt-ndden sensations, mainly m 
the form of feehngs of frustration, had in recent years begun to 
percolate through to his consciousness These were the years of 
Sarah’s adolescence, and the period of her so-called laziness It 
was also a period of increased quarrelling and tension between the 
parents 

What was the nature of these sexual feelings that were irritating 
Mr Danzig^ He thought they were heterosexual, but his identi¬ 
fication appeared to be strongly, even predominantly, feminine 
For instance, he appeared identified primarily with his mother, 
not bs father This mother was an other who was mainly a house- 
cleaner 

FATHER I’m not a lazy man I was brought up - my mother, we 
were four brothers We were brought up domesticated, to fend 
for ourselves My mother wasn’t very well, so we always 
helped m the house with anything I’m not ashamed to admit 
that Naturally we would not get down and clean the floor, 
but wc were not cripples m the house Naturally I’m not going 
to admit to my wife that I’m domesticated I wouldn’t do that 

His reference to Venus (see p 117) also implied he experienced 
himself as a woman, though not as a sexually exciting one While 
sexual confusion was evident in his idealized ambiguous experi¬ 
ence of bs father 

rATHER My father was a very fine man m character, never in¬ 
sulted a person in his life, hated to hear discussions about other 
people talking about somebody else He used to jump down 
people’s throats for discussing or criticizing other people He 
was a diamond of a man, a man with no badness in him 
He was a fine man, and a fine-charactered individual, a man 
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mcpiently disordered bowel This mferenee 

perception of her as lacking self-control and ™ 

he felt all the years of their marriage that she would ^ 

disrupt the iJntal front by quarremng with 

may fether infer he had identified his wife ^ 4 ^. 

aspert of his own bowel This is congruent wi 

covery that he experienced, m phantasy, 

bowels when bs relationship with his fema e p 

hcly’ seen to be disordered ju; 

Now, Mr Danzig was ^hr°"““y ^ J of ridicule 

fear of scandal He was continually -cnnouestionofhis 

Even in circumstances when he ‘ p jt people did not 

family repuution bemg at stake he “ P J brothers, 

respect him and were nagogue members He 

customers, business associates, V j ferved, considering 

felt they did not take him as senous y r.u the respect of‘the 

he was head of a family He “nstandy P ,be 

others- was highly marginal His reputation seemed 

For comfort he repeatedly make a fool 

asked for reassurance that the other a ^ ambiguous For 
of him However, her reassurance was compulsively, she 

while she seemed to say the other s»"P>y P 

said so in a way that left the matter m 

MOTHER He worries, not so muc gver say anything 

easdy He's very sensitive I want to teU you 

to him he’ll come home and say, , . very important, 

something - He’ll -y./Do 7°“ t ociate of his, ‘should have 


sometmng racua*;, — - / onr-iate oi -- 

do you tbnk Gerald,- thats an assoc been a 

said this to me’- ‘Well, I said you ^b.„ks he s m 
colonel m the army for "“"7 J oo to you, but I don t 

the army, and he’s “^'“S^*'“, ,,.bi(,tv over by tomorrow 

thmkhcmcansanythmg, Isai oPothers without 
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and smartly I want to go out watching her She doesn’t care 
She’s mdilFerent to this I don’t like that I say, ‘Whatever 
position arises between me and you privately or otherwise, 
publicly, come out clean Go out occasionally It’s not nice for 
the children It gives an example to the children if you go out 
occasionally ’ 

It may well be perhaps, shall I say - I may even go a bit 
further than this It may well be, and I’ve often thought about 
It, It may well be that I may not have been her ideal in marriage 
- and I’m going to admit to you that she may not be my ideal 
in marriage 

We may infer the ‘nice young lady’ of his imagination was his 
divorced, projected, but unembodied anima or Skechmah ^ Or to 
put It slightly differently, we may infer that she was his denied 
spht-off, externalized,* and idealized femimmty Bearing m mind 
our inference that he avoided sexual expenence because of an un¬ 
recognized phantasy fear of orgastic bowel incontinence, we may 
further infer the ideal woman was an expression of his phantasy- 
controlled bowel self Imagining her, while confining himself 
to imagining her, appeared to be the compromise expression of 
unrecognized conflict over desire to expenence his passive 
(feminine) sexuality, the conflict being a function of anxiety over 
becoming orgastically incontinent 

This IS congruent with his preoccupation with the nature of 
John’s sexual expenence In phantasy, he appeared to expenence 
John’s expenence as homosexual For instance, he expenenced 
John as likely to be ‘mixed up* — confused - with a woman (sec 
exchange with John, p 114) 

As for his wife, wc may infer she was expenenced as an 

* Hebrew (-ch- pronounced as rn the Scottuh lof/i) In the Jewish mystical tradi¬ 
tion the following synonyms arc used for Shechtnalt, depending on the experiential 
and emotional arcumstanca the indwelling presence of God, the Inner Divine 
Presence, the Queen the Sabbath Bndc the Supernal Mother, the Virgin of 
Israel In other traditions the term is synonymous with the Holy Mother, the 
Holy Virgin Vugm Mother, Soul, Amma Mundi the Shakti of Siva Mother 
Nature, the presence of healing emotion, healing emotional experience 

* That IS, experienced by him as external 
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Ti,.,. w. ,1,..s. 

anxiety Not surprisingly, theretore, 

that atFairs were liable to get out of his control 

FATHER Oh well. I suppose I can’t control the present ami y 
events It’s very worrying 

Paradoxically, this anxiety was shared ^ f® and 

John They seLed afraid they would P« * to co- 

disrupt the family publicly Yet compulsion 

operate privately They seemed t c,,„i,manship 

They seemed to be engaged m a orm appeared The 

However, the game was much sa er ^ three, father, 

parents in particular had been atpracuce matters 
mother, and son, knew the rules per y. . , 35 follows 

never got out of control The game P religion and 

Mr Danzig wanted to be allowe demanded that John 

moral control But when, for ’ , jceompany him to 

should daily recite the morning P”P mjed, and his mother 
synagogue on the Sabbath geine intolerant He was 

backed him Inherview, MrDamig „ defended him- 

expecting too much of a young oy ^ere reasonable 

self, usually angrily He insiste s please him And 

As a father he was entitled to before John Mrs Danzig 

he criticized his wife for criticizing Panzig was very un- 

rfo^mfa" oJ>y ^ . 

at twenty-one, had long passe -ebts and obligations o 

IS expeemd to take up *c tohgiom of spiritual validity 

adult Since he was engaged m no o rayer daily, and 

which took precedence, reanng «h=J°™J4. „erc m the 

attending synagogue on t 

r9.< 
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Kis alteratcd identity functioned to prevent loss of control of his 
marginally controlled bowels In placing himself in situations 
where his identity was called into question, we may infer he was, 
m phantasy, placing himself in a position where ‘the others 
allocated him an identity as an other who had lost control of his 
bowels Wc may further infer that m phantasy this position was 
one in which his lack of control had been demonstrated by the 
other penetrating him anally (upsetting him by using army 
tactics) 

This construction is congruent with our inference that he was 
unwittingly m conflict over desire to experience orgasocally his 
anal sexuality Wc may infer the desire was to experience orgastic 
incontinence, since he repeatedly placed himself m a position 
wherein, m phantasy, he appeared to experience himself allocated 
an identity as incontinent In seebng reassurance from his wife, 
he was apparently, m phantasy, seeking reassurance he was an 
other wlio did have his sphmaer under firm control with no 
tliought of relaxation This is implied in his perceiving ‘the others* 
as entirely to blame, and not seeing that he placed himself in a 
position to be ridiculed In other words he was, m phantasy, 
seeking confirmation of his alteratcd identity as a good (bowel- 
controllcd) boy ^ This identity shielded him, as we know, from 
becoming aware of any alternative to controlling his bowels 
Mr Danzig s reputation as a successful family man depended, 
as wc know, on appearing ‘publicly* as the head of the house It 
meant appearing to direct and control the complex of intra- 
familial relationships Wc know, too, he expected his lamily to 
cooperate in maintaining the appearance of control But he also 
expected them to help him feel in control In particular he wanted 
John to help He wanted to feci John respected him Unfortun¬ 
ate!) , Mrs Danzig and John, though careful not to humiliate him 
‘publicly’, cooperated only intermittently at home Mrs Danzig 
agreed her husband had a right to expect John to cooperate, 
nevertheless she encouraged him to defy his father, especially in 

* Wc majr infer that at one stage m his life 'the others’ were embodjcd by hi$ 
brothen and he liad sought reassurance from hu mother 
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However, though John disobeyed him. he did so as a boy He 
appeared to be provocatively tantalizing his fat er, sim 
confirming and disconfirming him m his manliness and ability 
to controlfbut without seriously challenging bm Tbs was mos 

evident over John’s sexual behaviour |,,ni 

John led a sexual life wbch was an open secret between bm 
and his parents 

JOHN But I have my parents reasonably weU-nained now. when 
I go out [smiling] [Slight laugh from Mother J 

JOHN Well when I go out -say I go always 

at one ’ I hate to promise a certain tim , g ju^day night, 
keep to tbs promise And over ’ j jike to 

I don't mind if I go out to an ^hat time IU 

say what time TU be home because there’s a htde 

bJhome But they’re ' “rd^a^. b«- quite 

bit of a row m the morning if * 

1 liff* He was haunted by a 

But there was no great joy m girls seemed to 

fear ofseeming unmanly ifhe did no to a consider- 

him to want him to do His sexual re a i r jq show off 

able extent, an expression with various girls, 

to his friends He therefore had rlp^termined its nature, m 

but his parents, particularly his mot er, cenitally mature 

effect It was quite forbidden to engag jjjgred marriage 

love affair m which he and the gir ,r_ j^r^pu^tion, a kind of 
His intercourse was to be entirely or s phantasy of his 

intravagmal masturbation or, since or intracloacal 

experience was a bowel phantasy, an mtra 

masturbation , , .1 Ug should only have 

It was also implicUy good enough for 

intercourse with non-Jewish g . , j intercourse with 

such an unclean purpose In &ct he had 
Jewish girls, but this he kept secret 
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circumstances the least he could do But this correct stance Mr 
Danzig never adopted, for the simple reason it had never occurred 
to him His expectations of John precluded him from seeing it 
While the expectations of John and Mrs Danzig similarly pre¬ 
cluded them For the last thing any of them wanted was for 
John to become a sexually mature man John was still a boy, and 
John saw himself like this There had been a time during his 
adolescence when, in alliance with Sarah, John had considered 
breaking away from the family and its ideology But he had 
panicked The world was a big place, and it was fnghtemng to 
be outside the fold The worst pumshment John could envisage 
was ‘excommunication So he had affirmed the family pledge, 
and stayed a boy 

Now, Mr Danzig’s insistence that John should obediently learn 
from him was a function, of Mr Danzig’s experience of ‘public 
opinion’ Though he sought comfort from his wife about how 
‘the others’ saw him, her reassurance was second-best ‘Public 
opinion’ for him was masculine, and a woman’s reassurance would 
not do Apart from his ideal, women m his world had inferior 
status They lacked self-control,* unlike men A man was always 
controlled Indeed the criterion of manliness was control of self, 
as the CTitcnon of fatherhood was control of the family And 
only a man could confirm, another as self-controlled In getting 
John to obey him, Mr Danzig could kill two birds with one 
stone For John as a male and a member of the family could con¬ 
firm him doubly In letting himself be taught self-control, he 
would be confirming his father m his alterated identity as a man 
and a father But this meant John had to stay a boy, for only a 
boy would allow himself to be controlled. 

John was prepared to stay a boy But this brought complica¬ 
tions, for John had his own expectations of his father These led 
to continual spamng m which John, to his father’s dismay, 
disobeyed him 

* Thu cxpcnencc of v. omen was expressed in his view that his wife was more to 
blame for their quarrels than he, and m hu greater concern over Sarah’s sexual 
bdiaviout than John’s 
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intercourse with her, would have been an He 

penis, and would result in his being unequivocaUy _ 

L » be, avith his parents' permission a ps udo-genital, 

gratifying little boy, and this he ha sett e ^ against his 

At hoL he put up a provocative , *ow. 

father’s attempts to exercise his aut against his 

as he admitted For instance, *. and fiddle with 

father’s entering Ins bedroom to ti y because his 

his things’, he granted Ins ht feiing of ontic 

father paid for the things system by playing 

security he was prepared to mam foreaoing genital 

the role of respectful son. even ^T^ompfomise 

maturity and existential autonomy However, tm 

brought difficulues „,„,nnal autonomy and 

Giving up the attempt to attain diversions 

gemtahty merely expressed m expectations 

and interpersonal projects Thes certam con- 

he had of his father These f ?, study of the family 

tradictory complaints described m t 

(see pp xin-xxxv) . ^ r carah His father had 

For instance, he said he was jealou p^^^^^ts m 

spoilt her by being lenient with hei^ ana j 
criticizing her for being spoilt r.ther for this This con- 

lenient with him, and he reproac e -.Uj-ify bs unconscious 

tradiction becomes inteU.g.We if we clarity 
phantasy m relation to his fat er 

He said he wanted his father to be strict w 

c .^neasvforhim 

FATHER I think I made everything 'oo easy^^ „„ 

insistent I wasn t strong i ‘you’ve got to go to 

bullying him I should have said t ,o ao it 

school We’re not going to hav 

You’ve got to do that I “'J. ^nd I think tfet if -I 
JOHN No. I wasn’t ieysayachildshouldn t 

know that in books, the mo cm younger years 

be frightened of his father, but I think 
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INTERVIEWER Have you liad intercourse with any girls^ 

JOHN Oh yes 

INTERVIEWER You wouldn’t tcU your parents this^ 

JOHN Oh no My mother I wouldn't tell She knows by implica¬ 
tion if I stay out all night and I come back with a story in the 
morning She’ll know She won’t mention it She might make 
a httle joke about it Even my &ther makes a little joke about 
it, now he realizes I’m twenty-one and have my own life, but 
I wouldn’t ever discuss it If ever I got into trouble with a girl, 
I would never come to my parents with that sort of problem 
Go to friends but not my parents 
INTERVIEWER Would you - have you been out with non- 
Jewish girls’ Had intercourse with them’ 

JOHN Oh yes Yes 

INTERVIEWER Would you evct marry a non-Jewish girl’ You 
wouldn’t’ 

JOHN No I wouldn’t consider it And my father knows I 
wouldn’t I would go out with a non-Jewish girl for a consider¬ 
able time 

INTERVIEWER Yes You say by impbcation your mother knows 
you must have been sleeping with a girl if you’ve been out all 
night Do you think she might think it might be a non-Jewish 
girl’ 

JOHN Oh yes 

INTERVIEWER Shc would know that By implication you think 
she knows that’ 

JOHN Oh, I don’t think shc knows that, but I think she’s got a 
bit - she seems to view Jewish girls through rose-tinted glasses 
So the reason she would think it would be a non-Jewish girl 
would be because shc wouldn’t think a Jewish girl would do 
that 

As for marrying a non-Jcwish girl, that was totally and abso¬ 
lutely forbidden, but for reasons that had nothing to do with 
religion, as \\c know from his mother (see p 40) 

Marrying a non-Jcuish girl, as opposed to furtively having 
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JOHN: You’re not - in fact you re such a good example 

too good to he true. You’re a perfectionist and you want your 
children to be like that - 
FATHER- I don’t want - 

JOHN. You’ve led a strict life, you’ve always rdi^ou . 

you’ve led an extremely stnet life regarding 
Ld all sorts of other behavtour, and you want your clnldren 

conform to that sort of life — 

FATHER No, no, no ^ ^ i-nid me 

JOHN- But you do. Daddy - fareimt of sleeping 

many a time that you would never h wouldn’t 

with another woman before you ^ ’ t your moral 

have dreamt of it - it was 'f J/rco'form » *.s 

ethical code, and you want yom c exactly to what 

sort of thing If your children don’t 
you want them to be. in your mind, they re w 

Wemay also mfer from the following thatso~^^^^ 

tasy he experienced his father to be ^ 1,5 experienced 

that his resistance in phantasy was evoked because 
the attempt to be made too aggressively He and m 

again discussing lUicit sexual behaviour protests ] 

JOHN. No, It’s because Dad sotes an _This is the 

No, listen Dad - he states an opinion-- opposite 

opinion' So I feel immediately ^ Y relaxed attitude, 
If he put forward that opinion ^ , „r rushing it oti you, 

and just put the opinion forward, mste d ofpush g 
I wouldil^^t feel so inclined to argue with him 

That John’s provocative ‘“"mnoahctcrosexual. 

phenomenologically Speaking no P never 

1 e Oed.pal .1 phantasy is borne out y 

' By OM,p.l phMos,. I mean a madic of the «■"' ’ 

experiences himself or herself m n ^ of the opposite sex 
privileged genital relationship with c p ^ of an Ocdipal p 

John-s bSiaviour does not prccladc ^ ^ly *“ 

deeper level, as it is called. But. phenomenolog 

13I 
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should be If he s a bit uncontrollable he should be scared of his 
father so he does well at school, because of the fear that if he 
doesn’t do well, he’ll get a clout And if I’d known that if I 
didn t do well I d have got a clout, I should have done well 
FATHER I should have clouted him more 
MOTHER Oh-no 

JOHN No, probably [Mother protesting] I honestly think if 
Daddy had hit me, if he’d used physical violence to me when I 
was young - 

MOTHER A poor way of getung work done 

JOHN I know, but that was the only - there are some people it 

works, and With me It would have worked 


p recalled that as a small hoy he used to mess h.s pants, and he 
had continued to do so until one day his father had thoroughly 
yanked him This, he reiterated, ignoring his mother’s protests, 
was the kind of firmness he wanted ^ 

Interpreting, we may infer his defiance was the expression of 
‘desire to be anally pene- 

fanXnT^h'°f^i'' experienced vicariously the thriU of sexuaUy 

fatherem^d ^ =>equiescent prLsts when his 

l^s thngs drawers and fiddle with 

It IS also congruent with the imphcanons in the foUowing 

thaihe aoh^lT^"V°^ " provoking Mr Dana.g John imphef 
that he (John) has lUicit sexual fanUsiesi (‘never dreamt’l and savs 

also implicitly homosexual And wc may further infer the un- 

inTiCseLaUelwoTfalm homo3™ 
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in order to avoid a clash with his wife odd 

clearly and definitively prohibited illicit seimal b 

she Zt oppose For tLn, the matter would 

and her own ideology would preclude her from 

This was evident dunng one faimly ts d.cit 

been implicitly encouraging John to ^^joe clearly 

sexual activity But when the issue sceme 

into the open it was she who intervened to keep 

JOHN I have a habit of, for » be argu- 

when It comes to issues wit . ^ opinion, I go 

mentative when it comes to m arnument, just to be 

on the other opinion, just to ‘“«!^ofc«tain extent, but 
contrary In actual fact I agree wit ^ because 

for different reasons But to say I prefer to 

I prefer to have an easy life, my P r contrary to 

be easy But also because I have the hab ol go g 

Dad’s wishes - as a matter °f P^rver 
MOTHER [alarmed] What-mprac 
JOHN No, only in talking 

MOTHER [reheved] Oh onfirmed as a man 

And so, though Mr Danzig "ff “ /j^.d down the law m 

and a father by John, he never e jnterfering and ensure 

a way that would have stopped his Ji self-control, 

John’s compliance Each time he lerture J 
John with his mother’s encourage ^,th Mr Danzig 

quently, the inconclusive quarre j control 

constantly anxious in case thin^ 8 'j inconclusive prax , 

How are we to understand Mr | , We must examm 

his failure to lay down the law e 

his phantasy expenence m re anon h,m m « 

Though Mr Danzig requued John „,fc s attc 

liness, he did not appear to see lum a „l,c> h 

.ions For, though he complained 'h=t Joh 

L. :.^p,Led th« JO^showed .00 much 

i he complain that Mr 


he never com^ 
him Nor did 
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showed any sign of envy of his fcdier’s position or prestige, or of 
his father s claim to religious or moral superiority, nor any sign 
of jealousy of his father over his father’s relationship with his 
mother Nor did he ever fight with his father over his mother 
Even when his parents were quarrelling he never espoused his 
mother’s cause Nor did he ever criticize to us his father’s be¬ 
haviour towards his mother Nor did Mr Danzig ever complain 
that John sided with Mrs Danzig against him John and his 
mother were in alliance against Mr Danzig, but this was because 
Mrs Danzig intervened on her son’s side against her husband, 
not because John intervened on his mother’s side against his 
father We shall be discussing this mother-son alliance shortly 
As for John’s attitude towards his father’s relationship with 
Sarah, he invariably sided with his father when she was repri¬ 
manded He never acted as if he was his father’s rival for his 
sister s affections He appeared rather to be unconsciously in 
sexual rivalry with his sister for his father 
But John had to suffer frustration m his relationship with his 
father, for his homosexual phantasies remained unconscious 
Even in denvativc form he had to suffer disappointment For 
no matter how provocatively he behaved, his father failed to 
respond decisively His father continually laid down the law on 
sexual behaviour, issuing warmngs about disease, confidence 
tricksters, and young men, villains and crooks who cross the 
door every day and give him a nice smile’ But when John defied 
him, though he flustered and blustered, he made no attempt to 
impose any of the sanctions it lay within his power to impose 
There was thus never an uneqtuvocal clash, nor, of course, an 
open discussion 

Mr Danzig failed to respond forably to John’s defiance, partly 

sup must remam specuhuve And ,t miy be that asjohn became more conscious 
of his homosexuality hts pattern of behaviour and experience might alter m such 
a ^say that it ^sould be phenomcnologicaUy vahd to infer the existence of an 
auivc Oedipal phmusy But on the basis of hu current behaviour and cxpencnce, 
there was no pidence of an active phantasy of Oedipal rivalry This appeared 
to be m part due to the fact that hu father had m phanusy, surrendered Mrs 
Danzig to John We shall ducusi thu shortly 
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nineteen thirty-four until thewar, and then we were ^ 

and Mother with us One day. on several ‘ 

in-law, we had no children for five years - “ 
five years after our mamagc - my &ther-in- aw p 
quite rightly perhaps as a father o^fat «-in- a Y 
to my mother, I commit a breach I thougnt 
mean?’ He showed annoyance about my going ^ j 
So I felt that if he showed annoyance, fi,® 

some admiration for me, or at least j 

not neglecting my mother -1 too ^ it I said, 

pass a remark, and I m not going Y ^ mother ’ 

‘Look, a wife you can get one, anot er on peaceful 

He took it my seriously It upset him, w,tK me lUst hke 

after that He mahaed he could will I 

that I told him, I said, Not wde y - people 

leave my mother-m-law just like that - y ^ 

would have complaints if my j ^ p she sleeps ’ 

‘Where I go. Elsie goes 

INTERVIEWER That s youT witc t ‘Tfvou can’t come - 

BATHER Yes 

and there was no maid then ^ ^ matter what 

leave her alone Whatever, the ma of 

weather, if acadent or otherwise o grocery shop 

course, naturally my wife goes s ‘^PP, of those un- 

and she hears all sorts of nonsense, .g soother women 

desirable women keep talking a oto ” heard from 

So my wife comes home ^ ^ j.gal story or not, 

so-and-so and so-and-so, whe er i « her husband to 
or a made-up story - ’She hke that ‘She would 

leave her and go to her roo e J K I think I g 

under no circumstances She wo , j Loo 

to the Rabbinical Court, and sec w UeJroom R’^ 

Elsie You’re excited Now go to the be^^ 

at night,’ I said ‘Look ‘fy°" '”"V i^m quite prcpatad to go 
Court and get a ruling on what I do. S ^s a public 

to the Rabbinical Court - on* ® 
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affection for John On the contrary, he seemed to concede that 
mother and son should have an especially close relationship He 
appeared to have no special interest in his wife’s affections * This 
IS congruent with what we already know of the parents’ rela¬ 
tionship, that, in Mr Danzig’s view, it was justified for mother 
and son to have an especially close relationship, is evident from 
the following account of his relationship with his own mother 
For the sake of his relationship with her he had been prepared to 
nsk even the scandal of divorce 

INTERVIEWER "When did you start feeling this, that you weren’t 
suited to your wife, and your wife wasn’t suited to you^ 
FATHER It must have been quite a long time 
INTERVIEWEE Ten years’ 

FATHER 1 would Say, yes Maybe for quite a long time It 
storted a long time ago It started in nineteen thirty-four before 
the children were bom 


INTERVIEWER What happened then’ 

FATHER I lost my -1 got marned in nineteen thirty-three My 
father died in mneteen thirty-four and my mother was left a 
widow in a house that they had just moved in So my house 
and my mother’s house were within about five or ten minutes’ 
walk So one of my brothers and I discussed the question of 
my mother, and realizing that the quesuon of a daughter-in- 
law came into the picture, hving with one or other of us - so 
we decided to let my mother stay where she is - not uproot her, 
but that we should go to sleep with her alternate mghts One 
night I go, one night he goes And as I’d no children, I would 
go with my wife to my mother’s at the weekend, Fridays to 
Sundays or bnng my mother home to me My mother was 
never IHt alone Hail, ram, or snow, my mother was never left 
alone On ocmsiom when my brother went - it was supposed 
to be fif^-fifty but I did most of the going When I went 
dunng the week my svife wasn’t alone I never left my wife 
alone Either my father-in-law or my mother-in-law was there, 

. w/ e n F This svcnt on from 

Wc dull .how how da, played a cmcul par. h,. rclanomhrp w,d. Sarah 
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your discipline, discipline the and*you realize - 

all the time. If you have strengtli of J ers?’ 

it’s not religion, it’s ilisciptme. I say o V® ^ because you 

It’s not because I want you to say p>ur p f ^ jome 

don’t feel about it, but a form of Pr\ °T^i lon are 
satisfaction - a pleasure. If you are 5^jI.j„t-Major or 

sent on a mission to ““"^;^‘„^can’t stand by you all 

your General or got that discipline m 

the time doing your job. But Y r you’ll do this 

your mind that you’ve ^ of whether you like 

Sincerely and conscientiously, I P „ duty. 

It or not. You’ve got to carry ^ j]unk I’m hkely to 

JOHN; From what you say I gather .J . j. breaks in] - Yes, 

fall into these pitfalls you mcntione 1 jj. ^ thought I 
but if you’re obviously “"“7“.’. ooncemed So you are 
wouldn’t fall into them you wo Number 

concerned because you think , -rength of character - 

two IS that you don’t think I „ _ so in other words 

you said i/I had the strength o c ^j^^^oter - 
you don’t think I have the strong , yse you imgbt be in- 
father: I’m concerned that you slieiiMbecau^ y 

dined to believe certain things an against 

times and on certain occasions au , of the nun 

that possibility - based on one t standard of hvmg m 

discipline in certain things in i e 

every way. . and where we ave 

JOHN: And where I disagree w Y 
arguments, is that I don t - 

FATHER’ Religion - ^ ^ mvself - other wor 

JOHN: You want me to self-discip i though I 

do something that pleases somebody 
beheve m doing it - 

involve actually slecptng 

interviewer: Would the wrong s P 
with a woman’ 
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official^ I must respect the Rabbinical Court I’ll go If you take 
me to the Rabbinical Court, I will go But remember, what¬ 
ever the decision of that Rabbmical Court, and as soon as we 
go out of the door of the Rabbmical Court into the street, that 
IS the last tunc you’ll see me So make up your mind You 
go to the Rabbmical Court, or not, one of the two ’ And 
nothing was said about the Rabbinical Court after that So I 
don t know if that has any bearing on the present situation 
This incident is congruent with Mr Danzig’s being so tied m 
an unconscious incestuous relationship with his mother that he 
was unable to transfer any sexual desire to any other woman, 
including his wife And we may infer that it was because he had 
never experienced any such desire for his wife that he never 
experienced his son as a sexual rival 
What, then, was the nature of Mr Danzig’s phantasy experience 
in respect of his son’ 

Mr Danzig felt emphatically that moral character was his strong 
point 


FATHER Now, I was ill, I was lU with pleurisy, before I got 
marncd Opposite there lived a Dr Hicks 1 had pleurisy, a 
very bad attack - this side I think it was - and he came in and 
discovered It was a serious illness, and he put on a hot poultice - 
ot towc s, one off, one on for a good hour The purpose of 
that I don t know, and I was m great pain and great, er - I 
wasn t well, and he said one of the mam reasons why I was able 
to - [he hesitates, and John prompts ‘resist this illness’ - he has 
obviously heard it all before] resist this illness was because he 
could see from examination and. cr - his feeling - I had led a 
clean and upright life and not abused myself [sternly] or I 
wouldn t have that resistance - to resist that complaint I’ve 
alw a) s thought about that 

It was sclf-disciphnc above all that he wanted to be allowed to 
tcadtjohn, particularly sexual sclf-disciphnc 

rATiiER Religion, no religion, conduct in life in every way - 
> He had a minor position in hu local synagogue 
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Their sparring appeared to allow them to share imphcdy and 
unavowedly an interest in John’s sexuality We may 
while It enabled John to experience vicarious T Danzig 
sexuaUy tantalizing his father m phantasy 
to expLenee vXiously the phantasy thriU of incipient 

bowel control , , defiance 

There were times, however, when John s 
seemed in danger of going over the brink r ‘publicly’, 
eame anxious that things would get comp ete y, 

out of control But John by >“-elf never carr^d matter 
fat Hedidsoonlywhenhismotherencomag 

to take advantage of their quarrelling ' , 1 pf 

actually got out of hand, for she always «oPP^ 
the brink How do we understand Mrs ju, mother’s 

John’s expectations of his father ®PPJ^^ seemed provoked 

jealousy On the few occasions when to prevent him 

enough to tty to act forcibly, his wife steppe 

For instance, though she encouraged Jo jmct with 

favouring Sarah, she stopped Mr Danzig being 

John as John wished 

mother I don’t like It when you s 

the things are not even worth it Vou ° thick-skinned 

him You seem to vent it all on him ^ know, 

but still he doesn’t like It I know you ® 

'’"stiU- , not mean or silly 

father My actions towards mm, 

'Inngs , , ni you do your duty 

mother No, but he’s your son isn t "v, 
as a father A child wants love from a 
tather Well, I do , ipm all the nmc 

mother No, no, no, not when you b y ^ (,y bcfflg a 

father [voice raised] No, you can sti ^ 

bully occasionally Couldn t you be all take You ye 

Mother You have to give and take ^.^^t generation with 

also got to give a little They are a differen 
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FATHER It could ht, and mixing with bad company - could be 
going into - m perfectly good faith - going to a party, meeting 
the wrong type of individual there - one thing leads to an¬ 
other, can lead to another Vm concerned - I’m not imposing 
my will on him, but I’m gravely concerned It doesn’t neces¬ 
sarily follow that I’ve got no faith in his ability or his character, 
or that he’s a low cad - he’s not -1 want to guard against him 
getting that way They say I’m prying or nosey - it’s not prying 
or being nosey, I’m concerned 

JOHN But your method of shielding me from these pitfalls is to 
shield me from the sort of places where I might encounter these 
pitfalls So far I gather that is your method of protecting me 
from these pitfalls, to shield me from the places where I might 
encounter them Quite frankly, what I say to you m return is 
that you’re trying to shield me from the main part of life, 
because you’re [sighs] - 

Since Mr Danzig equated self-control with manliness, and lack 
of self-control with femininity, we may infer that in phantasy 
his erect penis was identified with his controlled anal sphincter 
(‘clean and upright life’) This inference is congruent with the 
pride he invariably displayed when he discussed his self-control 
In excitedly insisting he wanted to help John by teaching him to 
discipline himself and do his job regularly and conscientiously, 
we may infer he was defending himself against both a phantasy 
excitement over John’s anal sexuality (‘pitfalls’) and his envy 
over John s possible homosexual freedom However, his excite¬ 
ment was not the expression of an unconscious desire to penetrate 
John It was the expression of a desire to inspect and smell John’s 
regulated anus and stool (‘nosey’, ‘prying’) His phantasy, 
therefore, did not mesh too well with John’s 

However, they appeared to have reached a compromise in 
their verbal sparring For the sparring was not entirely unsatis¬ 
factory to Mr Danzig, as we may infer from the fact that though 
he could have finally settled this contest at any time with a defini¬ 
tive prohibition on illicit seioial behaviour, he chose not to 
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w anted to go out on Saturday - m the summer, you 

used to go out to town or a show or go out , e 

neveruscdtoashhiraandhencvcrusedtoaskwien a 

where I was He knew I was out from three ti J 
to eat out He knew very well I had to carry some rn . ^ 
me, that I wasn’t taking sandwiches, but ho ” j^outit 
and he never questioned me Hcavas sort of diplomauc 

And so she intervened to mitigate her 

rehgiosity and ‘Victorian outlook Unfortuna c y, 

ventions were markedly biased One of the ru es o become 

It should alwass remain a sparring match ° » showed 

a title fight But the referee, m demonstrating to e 
signs of disputing the title for herself be 

For instance, Mr Danzig claimed that as criticize 

was responsible for any trouble that occurre pf course, to 
himself on any occasion for failing m this ro e leadership 

define himself as head But when he di ^ (be criticism 

in respect ofjohn, Mrs Danzig immediately is , „gbt to 
in a way that implicitly dismissed the claim on 
criticize himself was based 

interviewer I have the impression, Mr Aj^ily, that this 

to feel that you, because youVe the head of the bm y, 

IS a position' that you have to take on 7 °*^ , i j j^ay have 
father Yes, yes, I could say - it could be ^ _ 

failed in leadership On that point an m i^Vhen 

mother No, I’ll tell you what it is - no 
your father and mother were ahve - .Ugr used to, I ^ 
We were both single - your father what Father 

remember now - in thosedays, what Mother « ^ 

said, It went for the children It w also what yon ca 

same thing applied to my father ^7 I think if ^ 

Victorian parents Now, looking ^ cnick it out I wo 
niy life over again I would never , j. J^nd, well I mean, 

have told them outright what I think IS % 

I * of being responsible for the trouble in tbe f 
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different ideas from the way wc vc been brought up You were 
brought up Victorian the same as I was I think it was wrong 
That’s why I don’t do it with my children 

Mrs Danzig described herself as a referee between John and her 
husband And as referee she felt superior to both In her view, she 
was more tolerant and broadmmdcd than Mr Danzig, and, par¬ 
ticularly m private, she was patronizingly disparaging about his 
‘religious obsession’ 

MOTHER But still, praying doesn’t make one bad, praying doesn t 
make one good It is what you do yourself, but Mr Danzig 
says, ‘No,’ he says, ‘let him grow up Let me teach him what 
to do,’ he says ‘When he gets married and has a home of his 
own then I can’t control him, but,’ he says, ‘while he’s here. 
It’s a little thing to please me Let him do it ’ Well I agree with 
Mr Danzig I tell John, for the sake of peace and not having a 
quarrel - All right, he does that Now then it comes to Saturday 
morning Mr Danzig likes going to the synagogue He likes 
to hear the Rabbi dehver a sermon He likes it, and he under¬ 
stands, I suppose, what he’s saying Well John, if he does go 
It’s under pressure ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘honestly, Mummy, it’s so 
boring,’ he says And I say, ‘Try and please Daddy,’ because 
on Saturday morning I expect there’ll he fireworks 

She compared her husband unfavourably with her father, who 
had apparently regarded Mr Danzig’s interpretation of religious 
tradition as a rather uninteUigent fanaticism For her father, un¬ 
like her husband, had been prepared to turn a diplomaticblind eye 
towards what he saw as minor breaches of the Law Such a minor 
breach had been a breach of the laws of the Sabbath ^ 

MOTHER Well my father was also Orthodox, and my mother 
only did it to please my father the way I do to please Mr Danzig 
But I never did anytlung in front of my father that I thought 
would upset him But he gave me a lot of freedom If I said I 

1 A breach of the laws of the Sabbath for trivial reasons is of course regarded 
by rehgious Jews as a major breach 
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father, they prevented Mr Danzig front '"S,'‘[“Hd 
action, they demonstrated to Joint h.s fathers tmpotence, 

they allowed Mrs Danz.g to ftom mom- 

Now Mrs Danzig, we saw, worked p 
ing to night to have everything “ enjoyment, recreation 

less was to be lazy and careless. Tnr herself As for 

were possibilities she hardly '"r^LmmaSace at all. 

sexual pleasure this, as we have said, ha “ S discuss 

It was not even a subject for discussion. 

it with her she minimized its importance, but X 

implied that problems existed. t. u f r 

mother; Probably been married so long we take c 

granted. We know each other s failings 

As far as we could judge, ” 

any, genital awareness, and very lit = father, her husband 

a mature sexual relationship. Apart to pf 

was the only man with whom she , ^ p she said 

MOTHER [laughing]: It’s a bit late^ ^ j husband I don t 

you mean by - what - whether he s an su ^ ^ 

know. I can’t compare him with any V pnvately. 

how other people live. I don’t know what 



are you? I mean, it s someuu g ; inrhca- 

^ 1 ,o! life therewere meuca 

Though she would not disc^ her sex ppsband over 

tions that she felt bitter and d^PPn'n'" she disparaged 

It. For instance, she bemoaned marry S m „„ her 

his authority on sexual morality, t ° S ^ Jp so direct y, 
own behalf She did so John s ^ ^ jphn to enter 

merely implieitly, but in a way that encou g 

into sexual relationships. s that when I go o“'XO“ 

JOHN: What It boils do-wn to Wit me, 
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they give you advice, what they thmk is right, they did for the 
children, as right I-et the child also have an opinion sometimes 
You see they thought everything, but today children are 
allowed to thmk more for themselves 
FATHER You Can’t let cbldrcn run not, run wild 
MOTHER I’m not saying run wild If ever John says something 
he’s always got a reason for it There’s always something 
behind his statements He*s no fool 

However, though she was full of admiration for John’s in¬ 
telligence, and implied that he was too grown-up to be expected 
to do things just because his father told him, what she actually 
said amounted to no more than demanding that his father should 
allow him to say what he thought 

MOTHER Don’t you underestimate his intelligence 
FATHER I’m not- 

MOTHER He’s not babyish for his age He’s quite intelligent In 
fact It’s not only that I’ve learnt from his conversation - that 
other people have come and told me In fact a reverend from 
the synagogue - he met him at a friend’s house and he asked 
this chap, he said, ‘Who is that boy’’ ‘Oh he’s Danzig’s son ’ 
He said, Honestly, he’s such a nice boy,’ he said, ‘I’d love him 
to come to the house and have a meal ’ Do you remember’ 
He wrote John a lovely letter, said he would like to meet him 
again, you know, if convenient for him - would like to meet 
him again He’s not a fool I mean, when he says something 
you say, ‘Look, John, you’ve got no opinion ’ That kills him 
Don’t say it [Father interrupting, Mother raises voice] - Let 
him have an opinion Let him say what he thinks 

Caught between her desire to champion her son against his 
father, and her fear of destroying the family system, she used her 
position as referee to lay down rules These rules, while not 
threatening the continued existence of the family, implicitly 
allowed her to control her husband and son Her interventions 
usually had a fourfold effect They encouraged John to defy his 
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And though she did not deny his right to “P"" 
with his demands for sexual absnncncc. s e en j,,; 

avowed collusion with John, encouraging , unavowed 

father’s demands, just as her father a ““ jhe demands 

collusion with her to allow her to disreg 

of traditional authority , , complaints 

We may infer, therefore, tliat Mrs Danrig s bmer comp^ 

about marrying ber husband were t e expr 
appointment, deriving from an uncari . , fpeju^jen to 

reconstructed as follows Though it w p hoped her 

show interest in sexual experience, s e collusion to 

husband would enter into a pu i y initiate her into a 

disregard privately the sexual pro i mon Because 

sexual life He failed to do so in a way could only 

her ideology precluded her f™"" “y^ claims to authori^ 
attach him by comparing unfavour y Danzig s 

with her father’s This inference is , ,„g because he 

speculation that possibly his wife was 

had never made love to her in the following 

It IS also congruent with their resp jcguimate place m 
exchange Though sexual experience almost vivacious 

her marriage, Mrs Danzig Af j’^^aking of her parents 
when she spoke of falling m love ” , been m love 

marriage, she recalled with warm o precluded satis- 

The terms of their marriage had appar V enthusiasm 

fying sexual experience Mr ’^anzi® s rc p 
was to pour scorn on it, and a ro <1 

pver were m love^ ^ 

INTERVIEWER Do you think your pate ■phats 

MOTHER Oh yes, oh yes My foher loved my 

the thing that - everybody knew tha they were 

INTERVIEWER Can you remember 

actually m love’ , . ro her 

mother Oh rather of her 

FATHER Give in to her’ He was a r ^ jvjo, no, no 

mother [angrily] He afraid ot 
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would like to hear me say to you, ‘Where are you going to¬ 
night, John’’ ‘I’m going to a bazaar* ‘Where arejou going 
tonight, John’’ ‘I’m going to a charity committee ’ Those arc 
the things you’d like to hear me say But ifl say I’m going to 
an all-night party in Chelsea, you don’t like to hear that 
Because all you believe is that loafers go to all-night parties in 
Chelsea You are concerned about what happens to me, but 
you’re more concerned about the places I go to 
FATHER Even if you go to Chelsea, how do you know who’s in 
Chelsea’ Are you a - a friend of yours takes you to a party in 
Chelsea Have you seen the papers’ Do you know what 
happens in Chelsea’ 

JOHN I was saying you don’t approve-what it boils down to is, 
you don’t approve of the places I go to 
MOTHER There’s another question to this I think John has 
enough common sense, at least I thank he has, that if he goes 
anywhere and he sees - he doesn’t think it’s just so, if he doesn’t 
think It’s right or good, I think he’d just go out again 
JOHN Well, mind you, what I consider right is a different thing 
trom what Daddy thinks is right 
MOTHER It’s up to yOU 

JOHN I don’t come home drunk I don’t drive the car drunk I 
refuse every form of drink before I drive 
MOTHER In that case children should be tied to then parents 
FATHER That wasn t what I was suggesting Have a good time 
by all means 

MOTHER Yeihaps your good time’s not their conception of a 
good time 

She also disparaged her husband’s claim to authority on 
religious matters 

Thus, though she could not, and presumably dared not, com¬ 
pare her husband with anyone else sexually, m disparaging his 
religious and moral authority she was implicitly comparing him 
unfavourably with her father iti precisely the area where Mr 
Danzig most wanted his masculine authority to be recognized 
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But we have reason to behave that sexual 
Danzig was, in phantasy, an expenence o org 
and that this was an experience she relationship 

then could she tolerate the vicarious exci e phantasy 

with John’ We must further examine the nature P 

of sexual experience l„r,t that he was sexually 

Herreply (seep ^17) to her husband shmuto he 

dissatisfied showed that she imphci y ^ r„ii(,na was trying 
relationship as one between two men, other, which the 

ilhcitly to get something - money ? p j here with the 
other was retaining She was primarily identified 

■^‘tnm , ,i,„renhed. we may infer 

Bearing m mind her defensive a arm as ^^^^r,urse as an anal 

that, in phantasy, she experienced sexu ^ howel con- 
attack in which the victim was ma e “ j rvith our earlier 

tents to the attacker "Tlhs. °fexperience of mtej- 

inferences about the nature of her P , penetration of the 
course This phantasy attack appeare (jut) 

anus of one by the other (laying n >ng jine idennfication 
Her reply shows, too, she had a , jj shows her to 

(the plaintiff attacker calls the other a ^ ' of borrower with 
be identified with the male attacker fc .TTg'j never lent me ) 
lender - ‘I’ve never lent him, Cpwasmsomemewure 

Wemayinfer, therefore, that mp nn 7 ^ uud that in phan 

identified with a penetrating ob)«t a pene- 

tasy It was possibk for her to -dentify pUyed m 

trated This inference is ur In this relations P 

colluding with John over his sexua e father It i* 

she was identified both with John an parents’ sexua re 

gruent with her animated non of her father, n 

tionship, in which she spoke from the pmmo^^thpt loving her 
from that of her mother She spo c father ‘ 

mother, not of her mother being ov gctive one who pc 
And Ihe appeared to see John, ,he earlier c.changc 

trated in his sexual relations For ms » ^ p 

< « — licr sutement 4“ 

^ Her sexml confusion « also cvidcn 
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wasn’t afraid of her, but he was very much in love with 
her 

FATHER He hked her very much 

MOTHER I mean she was a very very very poor girl, wasn’t she^ 
FATHER Very obstinate 

MOTHER Well, I’ll say she was obstinate She hked her own way 
FATHER On the twenty-fifth of June she used to make the old 
man wear two gardenias and a red carnation 
MOTHER oh no, that was when he became ill No, he became ill 
She thought that would sort of [argument over this - then, to 
Interviewer] - No, he became ill, you see He became very ill 
FATHER It’s a very complicated issue, isn’t it^ It’s a very com¬ 
plicated issue here 

MOTHER Well, your mother was domineering and your father 
used to give a lot m to your mother and you know it 

Judging by Mrs Danzig’s response, interest m possible sexual 
experience could still be evoked Judging by her husband’s 
response, this interest could evoke m him a reaction to turn her off 
Animosity towards her husband was not her only motive for 
colluding with John From her smiles, gestures movements, and 
parahnguistic responses while John was discussing forbidden 
sexual activities, it was evident that she was deriving considerable 
vicarious gratification It was similarly evident from John’s 
responses that he denved pleasure from their secret sexual under¬ 
standing This IS congruent with our earher statement that in 
phantasy John had been conceded a pnvileged sexual position 
with his mother by his father 

With no sexual satisfaction from her marriage, John was Mrs 
Danzig’s only source of sexual gratificauon Therefore, it was of 
the greatest importance to her that nothing should interfere with 
their continuing relationship, neither a relationship with his 
father, nor any relationship with a girl that threatened to remove 
John from her orbit Though she envisaged John marrying one 
day, it had to he a Jewish girl, and one of whom she approved 
This requirement, as we know, had nothing to do with religion 
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CHAPTER 11 

The brink 


And now we must ask why matters S , about that 

Why had Sarah behaved m a way t at j bfe, a scandal 

which her parents had been fearing all 

that shook them and their systena to ^ ^ mother played with 
In the bnnkman game th« Jo*- and ^is P 

Mr Danzig, they were careful not P obtain some 

game was a compromise that the system that 

libidmal gratification, while still „jb less satisfactory for 

ensured their ontic security. But itjg^ual interest m 
Mr Danzig than it was for the o*"®’^ the nice young 

his wife, the sole object of his frustrate tj/hete was he to 

lady, the ideal woman of his phantasy But w 
find her? „ ^bout John’s morals and 

Now, concerned as Mr Danzig w , Sarah’s 
behaviour, he was even more concern be wante e 

He and Sarah were very fond of each ■ she was 

to enjoy herself, but he was continually wo 

seduced tetested 

father Well one of the reasons why Ip ^ 

in her social life is not because hing that „ _ 

affairs, I —nlv interested m _ ,U and sundry - 


[ lite IS not Dceause I that she shouldn^ 

aHairs, I was mainly interested m sun y 

be impressed hyfunnyston«byaUp«^ HgUy 

I realized she was a very impr^^s » 

impressionable, and that she sh°“W "Ot young 

wrLg impressions Because and able to get 

around with glib tongues an ; 
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(see p 144) she sees him as able to withdraw from any sexually 
illicit place if he felt it too dangerous We may thus infer she 
derived her vicarious gratification in her relationship with John 
through identifying m phantasy with his penis, and not with his 
anus This inference is congruent with her contempt for, and 
dissociation from, the non-Jewish girls, who were good enough 
for dirty, sexual purposes 
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We have never quarrelled about tins 
my views m no uncertain terms m ^ 

want to disrupt their life or ° ose my 

to them how they should conduct t ems ^ _ 

will It’s how strongly I fed I ‘ _5,i,ility know- 
grow up a bit older with a certmn ““^JXve m hfe Have 
mg the difficulnes and the pitfalls that t ey yourself 

plLty of fun. by all means have plenty of fun En oyj 

f H.. 

watch your Step in every way Kam 

I home 

And so, he put pressure on her to but 

Not because he wanted to pry , 1^5 children, 

because it was natural for a father to watc 
particularly his daughter 

K^rause I was trying to 
father My interest in her was not f„i,ne for a father 
encroach In her private hfe It’s a natural feelmg 
to be int - to watch over his oaug ter 

„ not because I ^ 

pather I want to watch their nosey, using their 

prying into their private affairs, not , ..^ess A young man, 

language. I’mnosey-ormmdrnyownbusines^^^^^^^^ 

if he’s good enough to meet ou i oarty or a dance, a 

into the house If you’re going ont home Ifyo'^’^^ 

right, you’ve got a home, ^ right, I’H g® upstairs, 

ashamed of your father and mother. aU g 
but get him into your house 

All he wanted was to be allowed to ensur 
properly , the young men > 

Unfortunately, he never attemptc ^ ^-loser watch ^ 
crcetly As her moral ^ u^r about her 

quired He got his wife to qupuo i-stened m to he 

while they both opened her letters a 
phone calls 
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hold of a girl like Sarah and tell her all sorts of funny stories, 
and can lead to a lot of complications - that was the main 
reason why I was interested m her social standing and social 
life But I wasn’t interested to pry into her private affairs 

He insisted she ought to go out with young men, but he 
insisted, too, on stressing the moral dangers 

FATHER But I understand, I fully understand a young lady and 
a young man enjoying themselves - they enjoy flirting or 
necking what they call it, and young men, I understand that — 
I’m human - I was once young myself - I’m still young but - 

However, neither he nor his wife taught her how to recognize 
these dangers He simply issued vague and ominous warnings 
about the places where she might meet boys 

FATHER I m expressing my concern, I can’t watch over -1 can’t 
run after you - 

John I appreciate your concern- 

FATHER Concern - I’m concerned - I’m concerned about Sarah 
I can t tell you ‘Don’t go to this, don’t do this’ - but I am ex¬ 
pressing my views I am concerned - as a father, I’m concerned, 
very much concerned 


Nor did either parent help her make a relationship with anyone 
outside the family who might teach her about the dangers She 
WjK thus left completely in the dark on how to conduct herself 
when alone with a young man 

For a time John had been a confidant, but he now simply 
followed his patents He had been won over by his mother when 
she helped him deal with his father’s prohibitions 
However, phenomenologicaUy speaking, we must not assume 
that Mr Danzig was lying when he said he wanted her to enjoy 
herself If he stressed the moral dangers, it was simply because he 

was anxious things should not get out of control 


FATHER I’m not saying it occurred or it has occurred or it will 
occur But I can assure you there’s - u’s not an issue at all 
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flipir 

her father of not wanting her to go ou , 
deepened And later, when she began to e p which 

started to worry in case somcthi.jg wrong "/“J„ed m 
they did not know about Her father, in p carpet with 

case sbe was 

burnt cigarette-ends, he said, or raig burnt they might 

knowledge This greatly upset him or i house, 

burn too And so, as her guardian an as j room to 
he had to keep a watch on things c ^ became 
investigate, and simply could not un ers . 

angry,'and shouted She seemed to tlunk^e fe^ He 

After all he never went m when she was g 
always knocked, at least when he remem j^ference that, m 
Mr Danzig’s praxis is congruent .^^ntified Sarah with 

phantasy, he had unconsciously her to embody ati 

his own marginally controlled “ b our inference that 

control on hif behalf It is also congruent to abandon 

he was unwittingly m conflict over esi be construe 

control of his bo wels His phantasy experience 

as follows -Anowledge'^ 

Mr Danag was consumed with un young men 

see what was happening between ;r,he 

may infer that, m phantasy, he was P “^orgasticaUy m 
witness a primal scene wherein he P“ P ,;jcntified throug 
excitement of Sarah, with whom e jj’s excitemen 

bowels We may infer it was 'n the «om John 

wished to participate, because he i tvatc J 

to bring home his gitl-fnends so ,, -bantasy mtoot'". ^ 

However, he was also afraid of his pos attempts to to"" ’ |^ 

This was expressed in his comp « jj^ppening kcwe® j. 
phantasy, what he experienced to ^^^^*^0 enjoy her e 
and her young men Encomaging express'O” 

boy-friends while he watched continent, and 11 
his desire to become orgastically m 
against its fulfilment , , and conten 

This inference is congruent wit 
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JOHN But I don’t want you to get the impression that Dad 
hangs over like an eagle and tries to control Sarah s social hie 
Before she was ill he was always very careful about his intru¬ 
sions into her private life, because he knew that if he did make 
an obviously nosey approach she would JltJi'S up> so therefore 
we tried to - very very carefully about her social life — the 
questions, if there were any, were always put by Mum, put m 
a sleeky way, sometimes or [protest from Father about the 
word ‘sneaky’] -1 didn’t say ‘sneaky’, I said ‘sleeky’ - a silky 
sort of way [Mother tries to calm Father, explaining John s 
statement to him] By sheer - by continuous nagging on 
Mummy’s part - ‘give a name’ — whether it was the right name 
or not, she gave a name - that satisfied her 

Though in Sarah’s own interests they took care to watch her as 
secretly as they knew how For they understood a child could not 
enjoy itself when it knew its parents were looking on 

MOTHER You know what, John’ Not really - 1 feel - 1 know 
how I used to feel, that if you went anywhere, if parents are 
onlooking you can’t behave naturally There’s a lot in that 
JOHN Oh I know 

MOTHER I also couldn’t do that-I also felt the same way When 
I went anywhere and my mother and father were there - half 
the enjoyment went out of life 

However, Sarah found out about their watching and was 
resentful But when she accused her father of prying, he indig¬ 
nantly denied it And his wife and son backed him He did not 
feel he was being contradictory, for he knew he was concerned 
only for her welfare Her reputation demanded he should properly 
fulfil his familial role as guardian, while her happiness required 
she should not feel she was being watched So they continued 
watching her while denying they were doing so 

Not surprisingly, Sarah became highly mystified In the face of 
the others’ alliance, she gave up going with boys altogether and 
stayed at home Her family was puzzled And when she accused 
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she excluded him, the less he could evaluate lus phantasy The less 
he could evaluate his phantasy, the more excited and " 

became The more excited and anxious he ^ 

compulsively he insisted on his right to intrude 
of reciprocal mistrust evolved, in which the actions of each con¬ 
firmed the unformulated fears and suspicions f , 

How did his relationship with Sarah come ° S' ^ 
in this way’ We must examine the part played by g 

Mrs Damig acted as a referee between John and his father But 
in the relatioihip between her husband and sh^ 

attempt to mediate On the contrary, s e ac her 

lutensfed Sarah’s mystificanon For She 

husband m blaming Sarah for being spoi y through 

also blamed Sarah for bringing her Sarah's 

being spoilt Mrs Danzig s had caused her laziness 

laziness had caused her trouble reproached her 

by being spoilt by her Sarah's absence 

husband for spoiling Sarah, but husband did not 

In Sarah’s presence she blamed c-,,h was made to feel 

contradict her when Sarah was P'’”®” ’ jj jhe was responsible 
responsible for being spoilt and for being ill 

for not being responsible „„thcr and daughter develop’ 

How did this situation betw^";”;; , ttiodel baby and a 
According to Mrs Danzig. , jg over weaning, when 
model child Apart from a " „ 7 ng her to eat, they had 

Mrs Danzig had been wome qf-aU had been good, sweet, 

got on ‘wonderfuUy weU’ her - ^ lovdy child’ with 

and obedient, sharing everyt ng thirteen Sarah began 

a ‘joUy good mother Her mother en- 

to change She started g®"! jhe same time She told her 
courage! her and discouraged her at the same 

that she should go out 

, 11 l.,r I said ‘I think you ought to go 

MOTHER I often used to tell he . ^ou should go out more and 
out and meet boys and meet gir somewhere else 

get dates and get to know people g 
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injunctions. These were vague and obscure, ambiguous and 
difficult to grasp - as we would expect if they reflected semi¬ 
liquid bowel contents threatening to emerge incontinently. 

father: I didn’t say coffee bars generally -- there can be certain 
coffee bars which are very dangerous to visit as well. I’m not 
particularizing any coflee bar, any restaurant, any dance-hall, 
or any place of amusement — I’m making a general statement 
how much I am concerned about both of you. 

His praxis thus appeared to be a compromise, the function of 
which was to allow some measure of vicarious gratification. 

Our construction also implies Mr Danzig implicitly experi¬ 
enced Sarah as the embodiment of his nice young lady, sexually 
exciting but controlled. This is congruent with the fact that his 
recent sexual sfirrings dated from the time of her and John’s 
adolescence. This was also a period of increased tension between 
the parents. 

If Sarah was the unacknowledged embodiment of his ideal 
woman, then as a source of vicarious gratification she was his 
only feasible sexual release. This is congruent with our earlier 
cone usion that she functioned as an instinctual safety valve in the 
fiimily. Further, as his only sexual safety valve, it would be 
important for him not to lose her. We would thus expect him 
to discourage eny ection th« might take her away from home. 
And. mdeed, this ts what happened. He acted in a way that dis- 
couraged her from making any autonomous relationships, even 
those with girls and women, and non-sexual relationships with 


When Sarah m despair retired to her bedroom, his phantasy 
had even freer play as expressed in his prurient curiosity aLut her 
Mings, and his anxiet). that these svonld get out of control and 
alfect his reputation. H.s anxiety that he and the others might be 
burnt by her (passionate) disorder expressed the intensification of 
his phantasy. And so he tried to intn.de on her. His action 
expressed his desire and Ins defence against fulfilment. However, 
the more lie intruded, the more Sarah c.xcludcd him. The more 
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found It unmteUigible C°“W then redoubled 

It was What else conld It be S 

their efforts to ‘encourage her to S° ^ j , ^tneJ 

‘encouraged'her.themoreshedidnot to her 

of the mconvemence she caused they niok 

room and provided meals “V the Bible and ‘brood- 

Sarah then began to stay up la , ® , ^he was trying to 

mg irritably’ ^ j Rented L^atents’intrusions 

think matters out for hersdf. ^ this way 

However. Mrs Danzig, like her X w^ happening, 

She became alarmed She <l‘'l”°'™rntThe would be blamed 
but she assumed the worst An i Sarah’s trouble 

by ‘people This was most unjus r p-ggn whose mother had 

was not her fault She knew a girl accepted 

died, and whose father felling Yet that gnl 

her stepmother and they were y be to blame’ 

had not gone like Sarah So ho'^ X™'„XLd had spoilt 
Her husband was to blame, and Sar ^ ^,th what her 

and indulged her He had "ladeJi^^etisive toys That had 

mother gL her He had bought her ejT^ ,t ..d 

made her think she was cnti e matter how her 

encouraged her to become demand, If you brought 

mother tried to please bet, it' shouted at you for bringing 

her anything to eat, she either left tt ot^^^ p.f^ „mes a 

It She had Mrs Danzig rimning P ijmband said it 

day Chddren did not need e'pe"’" s,„h did not need 

gave him pleasure, giving toys to Sam . 

Lni Mrs Danzig had "f« ''X, them But her parents 

Even ifshe had. she would not have g 

had loved her just the same 
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You meet them if you already know somebody If you have 
seen them before you can approach them You feel you’ve 
seen them once before, you know them and it doesn’t make you 
so shy * 

It was a social obligation for a normal girl to go out, but she 
should go out in the right way 

MOTHER Well, I would have liked her to go out with boys I 
think It’s very normal for young girls to go out with the 
opposite sex, and I think it’s the right thing that she should go 
out with the opposite sex, in the right way of course, to go out 
socially, yes 

Unfortunately, Mrs Danzig did not explain what she meant by 
the right way’ that was implicitly sexual and yet ‘social’ She 
seemed to feel that Sarah should know without being told She 
also expected Sarah to continue to confide m her, though only 
little things’, she said, such as 


MOTHER When she’s been out with a boy, what they’ve said, 
things like that Little things you see What she thinks about 
them, you know, her opinion regarding them 

Sarah did continue confiding, and then stopped She told her 
mother she wanted to know too much, and ‘withdrew’ Mrs 
Danzig was disappointed She would have liked to have known a 
ew t mgs, ut she understood She continued to urge her to 
go out with boys, though only ‘socially’, of course 
Now, though Sarah had stopped confiding intimately about 
herself and her boy-fnends, she still ashed her mother’s help m 
evaluating social and sexnal cues Shy and lacking self-confidence, 
she asked her mother what to wear, dtd she look nice, had she 
acted proper y in a particular situation, did her mother think 
the boy would like her, and so on - the kind of advice a girl 
might ordinarily expet from her mother But Mrs Danzig had 
lost patience By the time a girl was sixteen or seventeen, she 
should have acqmred social graces She should not need such 
advice And when Sarah persisted m asking. Mis Danzig would 
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also privately cnticizcd for favouring Sarah At 
who had been baeking Sarah, deserted to Ins mother s s.d^-h 
was left only with her father But he. in die eveitement evoked by 
their closer relationship, was acting m the way I 
Sarah, now totally muddled about the validity of m k.„g any 
kind ;f relationship, gave up going out social y ahogether She 
stayed home, and excluded her mother more t an 
She still attended college regularly But h j 
there, though this was not estabhshment, 

‘being a good student, mediated by tvt rf^1flhe^Darents 

did not require her to have a college social life N ? 

In their scLma. being a good student svas P"““ ^ ^ 
with being a good schoolgirl Thus, attending college V 

offered some relief from the ^ Danzig’s world, was 

Since Sarah, like everyone else m Mrs 

simply an Mrs Danzig could only ex- 

to embody senal institutional ro . 

pctience Sarah’s non-scrial be avi j j,er evaluation 

phantasy experience And the respect of her 

of Sarah’s behaviour was that alrea y , ^ Mrs Danzig 

When Sarah withdrew from her so P „ .ngest 

experienced her in phantasy as an in playing the 

and excrete regularly and routinely 'anh^i Sarah with 

role of a mother with a rec^citrant in ^ P^j. g (jme Sarah 

food, while complaining of t e j equilibrium was 

colluded and allowed hersel to ^ regain something of 

thus estabhshed that allowed rs , ggrah It also allowed 

heroriginalprimacy.nherrelanomhip™*^^^^^ g„ 

her to gratify vicariously her o babied Sarah were in 

unregulated infant Her eonflict over this desire 

part the expression Sarah began angnly to 

The equilibrium deprived Mrs Danzig of the 

reject Her motber’s babj^ng --plntionship It also threatene 
gratification she derived from e .nconvemence m the 

. They were alto the 

ordinary social sense and of an Y 
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Mrs Danzig’s behaviour, like her husband’s, is congruent with 
our inference that she was unwittingly projectivcly identified 
with Sarah through her marginally controlled bowels, which she 
expected Sarah to embody and control on her behalf Her 
position in relation to Sarah appears to have been as follows 
For the sake of the parents’ repumtion, Sarah had to be seen 
doing what her parents believed to be the socially normal thing 
for her age This involved meeting people outside the family and 
having relationships with boys At the same time she was required 
not to be seen engaging in any relationship that had sexual over¬ 
tones However, Mrs Danzig, like her husband, secretly wished 
Sarah covertly to experience sexual excitement (‘enjoy herself’), 
and like her husband, Mrs Danzig wished to participate vicari¬ 
ously Since her participation was based on her bowel identifica¬ 
tion,^ she was exposed m phantasy to conflict over orgastic 
incontinence She attempted to deal with the problem by con¬ 
trolling Sarah Like her husband, she issued injunctions, but these, 
reflecting her bowel conflict, were contradictory, shifting, and 
mystifying At the same time, because she was closely identified 
with Saiah without realizing it, she expected Sarah to know as 
well as she did, how to behave with boys without being told 
Sarah, finding it impossible to discover where she stood with 
her mother, stopped confiding intimately in her Mrs Danzig 
now felt excluded, and resented it, particularly since Sarah and 
her father had begun to draw together Spitefully, Mrs Danzig 
refused to help Sarah evaluate the behaviour of boys and others 
But she sull urged bet to go out while continuing to warn her 
Sarah s self confidence, which had never been high for reasons I 
shall explain, was undermined It was completely undermined 
when her mother began critiazing her for lacking self-coufidence, 
and for being favoured by her father over John Mr Danzig was 

> Although her words and aaions indicated she was actively defending herself 
against pre-gcmtal impulses it is possible that in the course of a successful analysis 
of these impulses she might become aware of gcmtal strivings But this must re- 
mam conjecture at this stage since our dato points phenomenologically speaking 
on\y to an aenve phantasy of a pie-gcnitai nature 
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an unsolicited act of filial piety by pro^cy Overriding his wife s 
protests, he had invited to stay with them her old mother, who 
was showing clear signs of organic decay of the brain 

Mr Dane’s tolerance appeared to be a repetition of ^ m 
effectual tolLnce he said he had expressed when he -nfant 
Sarah failed to comply with her mothers time 
73 - 5 ) It was ineffccLl m that it did uothng m help Sarah to 
It w s effective in hindering his wife, making her feel gtoy and 
resentful She took her temper out » Sarah, 
angrily for not being responsible Whe 

labeUed ‘ill’, Mr Danzig saw this as ® for 

leniency It allowed him to make things eve 

wife „,„r,7ine his wife before 

Now. Mr Danzig refrained from “"“a g ta 

Sarah because he felt it imporan o (.foyren’s presence 
relationship to maintain a imited fto ^ ^ children 

But we knL he did quarrel with ^ her praxis? 

How do we understand this “"tt^ j „ foey did not seem 
Though they quarrelled before the ch. dr=n, *ey^ 

so worried about John seeing t em jj^^r^nce, when John told 
(Ruth was too young to they did not deny it 

us in their presence that *ey q^ ^he was imagining things_ 
But when Sarah said so, they embody ‘public opinion 

It was evident they experieime i fact had been allocated 
to a greater degree than Jota ’ ’g ' And before her. 

the role of keeper of the family s home One expression 

they felt they had » foeir persistent adoption of a 

of this experience ot iaran around 

conspiratorial tone and manner w domestic ‘public con- 

However, allocating Sarah * ® ^ allowed their persecutory 
science’ brought certain „jl,ze round her, enabling 

‘public’ anxiety about the others o , ^ presence Of coukc, 

them to tolerate more easily cac Sarah, it was impossi e 

living as they did under the same r front of 

for the parents constantly to maintain beto 
» We shall discuss thu m more detaU shorUy 
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her alterated identity as a good, i e successful, mother in a way 
that It did not threaten Mr Danzig s reputation as a father. This 
difference was experienced by Mrs Danzig as an unjust act of 
discrimination by ‘them’ 

We may infer, too, she felt she was being blamed for implicitly 
encouraging Sarah to be a baby Foe she began gratuitously to 
deny seducing Sarah, while blaming her husband for having done 
just this She appeared to experience him as a rival for Sarah, and 
Sarah as a rival for him In phantasy, she seemed to cxpenence 
him as seducing Sarah with his penis (= toys), making her 
dissatisfied with her mother’s breast (= food) Her anger with 
Sarah seemed partly a function of experiencing Sarah,in phantasy, 
to have deserted her for Mr Danzig’s penis, and partly a function 
of experiencing her as an incestuous nval with prior sexual nghts 
This IS evident from her story of the girl and the intruding step¬ 
mother It is evident, too, m her remarks about her own father 
She seemed here to be denying a feeling of chagrin that appeared 
in phantasy to be an expression of being given to understand she 
had no right to expect to participate in experiencing his penis 
Now, m a sense Mrs Danzig was right when she said Mr Danzig 
had spoilt Sarah through being too lenient, causing her to act as 
she did But she had not been spoilt in quite the way Mrs Danzig 
understood it to have happened And certainly its effect was not 
as she understood it Its effect had been to mystify Sarah, who 
consequently maintained her withdrawal The matter was as 
follows 

Mr Damig saw himself as Sarah’s ally and felt very lenient 
towards her But he would not support her in rebutting her 
mother’s reproaches, as her mother backed John m rebutting his 
However, he did reproach his wife m pnvate for being intolerant, 
saying, though Sarah was not behaving properly she should not 
be coerced, because she was still young She was not fully respon¬ 
sible, for she could not properly understand what was required of 
her His wife, who already found it difficult to cope at home 
because of Sarah’s irregularity, found that her husband’s tolerance 
added to her burden, which he had recently further increased by 



CHAPTER 12 


Expulsion 


And what of SarahherselP Where was she m this pky ^ 

^ewas hardly anywhere for to f 

to say and do. she had when I the presence 

anything to anyone Instead she fl , j otnbe Required 

of other" or repelled them angrily if they treaojobe^^^ 

in phantasy by her parents to embody and ^ j 

the^r projeU Pf waf rbe"he living 

ideals of respectability they did n jo 

public Ptoof of their succss and evil 

be an untarnished daughter or function 

repute, to be discarded if she did not fulfil her func 

INTERVIEWER Both Sarah and John “ff'^How do you 
relationships with people is the mam part 
feel about that Mrs Danzig^ 

MOTHER I think that’s wrong 
INTERVIEWER You think that s wrong 

MOTHER Yes carah had had extramarital 

JOHN If my parents learnt t ^ry disappointed 

relationships with a boy *ink tfet she’s now - 

They would view upon « I sh , ^f Israel, now she 
instead of being an of 

wasn’t even worth having as a daughter 

Sarah was to sec no evil, hear no evi '^P'^j^ parents, wuh no 
evil She was to be pure behaviour To F 
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marital harmony. This problem they resolved by telling her their 
quarrelling was not quarrelling at all And if she insisted they 
quarrelled, they told her she imagined it They told her this even 
when extrafamihal others were not present. Thus Sarah, who 
functioned m so many ways as the family safety valve, also 
helped them minimize their feeling of being constantly in the 
public eye at home 
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JOHN Oh, they would have looked with more disapproval on 

1 

INTERVIEWER So 111 this rcspcct they werc motc they we 

,ohTC',;: 1. -r: its; s 

her little lectures which amount to - lead not y 
temptation’ Those sort of Icctnres 
INTERVIEWER Never to you’ 

JOHN Once or uvice 

INTERVIEWER And how about your mot er 
JOHN No, never at all 

INTERVIEWER To you’ u -4 m Sarah - to Sarah- 

JOHN ‘Don’t do anything smpid , she d y 

not to me 

She thus grew up a model farlonly what her 

lutely predictable, experiencing for t u^haviour was the 

parents mediated to her However, her behavm^^ 

expression of a compliant false front, e P . j maintain 
integrity It was a shield behind 'r narer«Uially her 
herself in a state of equilibrium with her parents, p 

mother, until adolescence j,cfnrVtpd Two sets of 

With adolescence the equilibrium was Sexually she 

forces, mtra- and interpersonal, began o required her to 

began to mature, while familially her parents q 
change her behaviour expected to play the 

As their successful product, she w affirmed 

role of a respectful child coming o required to 

the family pledge Among other t ng » though m a manner 
relate ‘mdependently’ to extrafamihal others, g 
that maintained her parents reputation intelligence, she 

Unfortunately, though she was o ° piscouraged from 

had been made extraordinanly naive 

developing a point of view ,o enter 

extrafamihal situations she was r q nt uaV ^be 

JOHN I think. She was self-conscious m a diffcre 
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reflective self-awareness, pure behaviour was implicitly behaviour 
pure of experience, the behaviour of an automaton She was to 
be simply an alterated role, without even the furtive feelings her 
parents and brother had The living proof of her parents’ family 
success, she was to be the ideal child, embodying all the virtues 
of filial respect and respectability. She was to be entirely good, 
experiencing nothing spontaneously, having no opinions other 
than those the familial others thought she should have. 

Speaking for instance of her protests at her father’s intrusions, 
John said 

INTERVIEWER You also uscd the Word‘intrusion, which implied 
something that your father had no right to do. 

JOHN Well then I meant intrusion From Daddy’s point of view 
It’s not intrusion, from Sarah’s point of view it is intrusion 
INTERVIEWER And from your point of view? 

JOHN From my point of view when it comes to Sarah it’s not 
intrusion - when it comes to me it is intrusion. 

INTERVIEWER How do you make that out? 

JOHN Because it’s completely illogical 
INTERVIEWER Yes, but how do you justify it? 

JOHN leant Quite frankly I can’t It’s just the natural selfishness 
m me I can see the situation objectively when it comes to 
Daddy and Sarah - which is not me - and I can say Daddy’s 
perfectly justified in wanting to know who she’s going out 
with 

She was not to register the brmkman game the others played, 
even when played in her presence She was not to see her brother 
implicitly encouraged to act according to his feelings 

INTERVIEWER Now your parents wouldn’t know that you were 
necking in those early days? 

JOHN I don’t think so, no, I don’t think so I think they suddenly 
realized it when I was about sixteen 
INTERVIEWER Do you think your parents would have looked 
with more, or less disapproval ou your necking than Sarah’s? 
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JOHN: Oh. they would have looked with more disapproval on 

interviewer; So in this respect they were more theywe 

her httle lectures which amount to - lead not thy 
temptation*. Those sort of lectures. 
interviewer: Never to you? 

JOHN: Once or twice. 

interviewer; And how about your mot er. 

JOHN: No, never at all. 

interviewer: To you’ , fn Sarah- 

JOHN: ‘Don't do anything stupid', she'd say to Sarah - to 

not to me. 

She thus grew up a model child. 
lutely predictable, experiencing for the m P, ^3, the 

parems mediated to her. However, her behaviour 
expression of a compliant false front, e P j ^ maintain 
integrity. It was a shield behind Specially her 

herself in a state of equilibrium with her parents, esp 

mother, until adolescence. j.cf.irKpd Two sets of 

With adolescence the impinge Sexually she 

forces, mtra- and interpersonal, beg required her to 

began to mature, while familially her parents req 

change her behaviour. -vnected to play the 

As their successful product, she n affirrocd 

role of a respectful child conung o ^ required to 

the family pledge. Among "‘^'j i Xrs. though m a manner 
relate ‘independently’ to ex^familial otner 

that maintained her parents reputation intelligence, she 

Unformnately, though she was o ® . Discouraged from 

had been made extraordmanly naive soci^ 

developing a point of view Renter, 

extrafamihal situations she was q ^ 

JOHN; I think, she was sclf-consaous : 
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didn’t worry so much - um - what people thought of her but 
she was self-conscious of-1 think she maybe was, but she used 
to keep It to herself She was very, very guict Used to read - 
considerably - a lot I mean, now-1 can never sec what she saw 
in reading - we used to call her a bookworm Now, I read, but 
I mean she used to read a fantastic amount When she was very 
young and she would rather stay with a book all day than, say, 
go out Yes, she was always a very quiet and very sensitive girl 

Dependent on her parents for evaluating social cues, she turned 
to her mother And she was maturing sexually This further 
complicated her relationships She again sought help from her 
mother But her mother’s attitude was ambiguous, and Sarah 
stopped confiding in her sexuaUy Instead, she and John tried 
confiding m each other 


JOHN No, she used to talk to me and I used to talk to her We 
used to have this sort of exchange When we were young we 
med to go to the same clubs, and when we used to come home 
she had a feeling of lack of confidence at what she’d done over 
t t evening, and she d ask me and I’d give her my opinion, 
because I was too young to appreciate a big problem and vice 
versa I always thought she was exceptionally intelligent in 
appteaating my problems And when she did go out; some¬ 
times she used to ask me to come and reassure her, but I think 
invariably if I went out, she was at the same place, or I had a 
certam situation to deal with, social situation I used to come to 

[paus!]' 

“nfidences, though with considerable 


8='"'= her views on 
virginity which seemed to be quite emphatic, they seemed to 

00,^0 - *ey seemed to be mteUigent 

opinions and I thought -1 always thought that she would never 
deviate from these opinions being an intelligent girl 
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JOHN: Once, about two and a half years ago, I 

about one boy she was gomg out w.th d.dn t ^ ^ 
and she told me. I think she was -1 didn t ask I did 
details hut she gave me the details without prohing for them. 
interviewee: She gave you the details^ 

raiERViEWER: Has she ever given you details on other occa 
sions? 

iNTE'RvmwER: This IS the only nme ^ J^het tmn’t 

JOHN: And they weren’t and 

what you’d call in detail. Rebfvely^ &om a yes 

‘no’ - I asked her how far you see. 

™ b...1™H « 

Twice - three times she told roe - tn 


nna; 

interviewer: Now have you ever told Sarah about your affairs 

with these girls? 

John: Yes, once or twice. ,11, j 

interviewer: Have you described them 

JOHN: No. , ,1 not very often’ 

interviewer: Once or twice you v pxDcnence and - not 

JOHN: No ... well I felt it was my personal eitpen 

to share it. ,, , ,t old would you be? 

interviewer: When did you tel e _ gfteen. I mean 

JOHN: Um - about thirteen, she easy?’ So 

she’d ask. She imght ^ thislte’d imply svhatever 


iUC U. aSK. 011c uiigaifc -- 

then I’d say yes’ or ‘no’. And irom 


she wanted it to imply- fifteen - stopper 

interviewer: You, thirteen, fourteen, httee 

doing this’ 

JOHN: Oh, yes, yes. this’ 

interviewer: When did you stop S 
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JOHN Oh, when I was about Sixteen Sixteen ~ seventeen when I 
met a girl I felt a little bit - a genuine liking for 
INTERVIEWER So you Weren’t prepared to discuss them in this 
way 

JOHN Yes I might come - she might ask me point blank if I 
slept with her and I d come back point blank and answer *yes’ 
or ‘no’ 

INTERVIEWER But that was until the age of sixteen 
j OHN No - all the way through 

Unfortunately these confidences roused Mrs Danzig’s jealousy 
and resentment She felt excluded, as wc described 

Sarah also drew closer to her father She tried to comply with 
his interpretation of ritual requirements This pleased him and he 
took an indulgent pride m her However, this roused John’s 
jealousy, while Mrs Danzig s was so intensified that she implicitly 
w break the Sabbath laws as Mr Danzig understood 


JOHN I think she [Sarah] was indulged a hit more, I think Daddy 
was more strict with me He wouldn’t have allowed me to do 
certain things which he allowed her to do For example, he 
wouldtt t have aUowed me to stay in bed Well, I don’t dislike 
her Ueel a little jealously towards her, particularly about the 
age, I think, of seventeen She’s been a bit of a nuisance, I 
consi er er a s ight nuisance because she used to interrupt my 

^ “ '"ft Well, I don’t 

mind that, but she used to be an half-an-hour late which would 
ke me late for my appointment And then Dad used to 
.mist upon me collecting her from wherever she went and I 
ind tt unreasonable two or three times a week, and when I do 
coU ct her she s not ready on time Or when I go out on a 
turday evening and Dad wants me to collect Lr at about 
eleven o clock and my engagement is to be outuntil oneor two 
And 

mother If she wants to go out with a fellow on a Saturday, I 
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don’t think it’s such a temble thing She’s not doing anything 
immoral She’s not doing anything very had by going out with 
a girl or a fellow asks her to go out on a Saturday 

Mother and son formed an alliance against father and daughter 
They ceased helping Sarah to evaluate social and sexual cues 
stopped her dead John’s desertion in particular was a knock om 
blow With her maturing femininity, the 
to divest herself of her compliant mod ront an j 

self more truly But this required Wbeen 

by another N^her of her parents was possible, ^ ^ 

to a certain extent Unfortunately, he, too, was though 

way that had the effect of undermining her For instan , g 
headed himself as more highly sexed 
implied that her interest in sex was exaggerate , a 
of sickness ^ 

INTERVIEWER Would you call yourself more sexed than she is 
JOHN [after a pause] Yes, I think so, yes 

And , 

JOHN Sarahdoesseemtobeshgh.ly,altho^-^^^^^^^ 
passions she seems to be of thing to Daddy 

mentioning sexual -words and all 

in her temper , 

Relying on John to help her maintaining a 

his desertion left her with the sole P° „ betraying her bud- 

purely alterated identity This meant ra . , been allocated 

ding self She might even have done so particularly by 

a feasible, i e consistent, idenOty y identity Her father 

her mother But she was not allocate developing sexuality, 

had begun to take a prurient interest m urged her to 

while her mother supported him s \ ,jjous warnings 

enjoy herself, while uttenng m-aee her to experience 

Because her parents appeared to en ^bey seemed to 

her sexuality, she did not destroy it 
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forbid her to experience it, she dared not express it She thus 
became completely muddled over its validity 

She was also urged to grow up and become independent But 
genuine autonomy required the establishment of her sexual self 
Since there was no one at home to confirm her sexuality, she tried 
to obtain confirmation from persons outside the family These 
attempts were aborted for her by her parents and brother, when 
they were not abortive through shame and guilt 

FATHER My concern - I want you to understand, my son and 
daughter, my concern about them, my anxiety about their 
moral conduct, moral behaviour and discipline is not because 
I’m prying into their affairs, or I’m nosey or sneaky And - or 
I should mind my own business, or a young man rings up for 
Sarah, ‘Don’t ask his name’, or a young lady rings up I mustn t 
ask his name Why not’ 

JOHN I never say ‘Don’t ask the girl’s name ’ 

FATHER If a young man rings up for Sarah, and I ask, ‘What’s 
his name’’ and he says, ‘Mind your own business,^ I’d bang the 
receiver on him He’s no gcntlenum After all he talks to my 
daughter, although my daughter may express annoyance over 
It 

JOHN You’ve never heard me say, ‘Don’t ask her name ’ 
FATHER That’s beside the point [Mother and John chorus‘no’] 
JOHN You’ve asked me after, “^o is Sandra’ Who is Fiona’ 
Who IS Janet’’ 

FATHER As far as I’m concerned I’m talking about, if I’m on the 
phone and my daughter has occasionally stated that I shouldn’t 
ask, ‘What’s his name’’ I don’t understand it Ask his name and 
if he says to me ‘Mind your own business* it doesn’t matter’ 
That point my daughter raised to me I think I’m entitled to 
ask his name 

She tried to revenge herself on her brother by telling her parents 
he had had sexual intercourse But her parents invalidated her 
statement, treating it as a sign of an abnormal preoccupation with 
sex 
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Sarah was now trapped Too terrified of the world to renounce 
the protection of her family, too terrified of being excommuni 
cated if she expressed her secret self, she was completely iso ated 
She tried to resolve her dilemma within the limits possible tor 
her She retired to her bedroom, attempting to establish this as an 

area of privacy and autonomy It was also a way o ^ 

herself on her parents for she began acting i e t ^ * 

experienced her as being She became unpredictable, insisti g 
having meals according to her own convenience, playing on 
mother’s fear for her reputation j . 

However, this move failed too, as it was bound “ ^ 

mother’s resentment grew with her exclusion, w i e 
insisted on his parental right to intrude Her 
her father, and she revengefully encouraged Mr 6 

tinue to intrude Father and 1 “*„„usiMs got on 

other by Mrs Danzig And when Sarah sai got on 

her nerves, her mother remarked spite f garah 

was so angry with her’^father, bemuse ta toU h« 

thing She seemed oblivious to the fac intrusions Her 

she was angry with her father J ^ funenon of 

failure to understand Sarah s anger se 

saw her 

u 1 I am sharp because my nerves are 
mother I agree with you - lam V people 

bad and - I - I think I ve had more tro 

have had with their daughters - , _ i,,, on the sharp side, 

bather You’re sharp generally - you re a bit 

at least unconsciously - ri, ,1 rlone by - 

mother I suppose I’ve been sort o ar around, and the 

SARAH What about those dehnquents that go 
girls that leave home’ , , 

mother So why class yourself with them 
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SARAH Well you’re - 
MOTHER Why class yourselP 

SARAH I don’t class myself Weil you know there’s a middle 
way - consider me just ordinary 
MOTHER I did say -1 do say you’re ordinary ~ there’s nothing 
that you do bad, and nothing that you do good that I can - 
SARAH Well that must make me ordinary, musm’t it’ 

Nor is it surprising that Sarah’s protests had so little effect Since 
she had hardly been other than an object of unrecognized phan¬ 
tasy to them, the situation was essentially no different now from 
what It had always been 

As Sarah maintained her withdrawal, her parents became in¬ 
creasingly anxious But their attempts to deal with her made 
matters worse For the object they dealt with was not the person 
Sarah felt herself to be They tried explaining, and she contested 
them They tried cajoling, and she rejected them They tried 
bullying, and she excluded them They did not try leaving her 
alone They seemed compelled to do things to the object of their 
phantasy It was as if all their repressed bnnkman impulses were 
now compulsively concentrated on her. 

Sarah now became desperate Caught m this web of phantasy 
with no one to turn to, she began to read the Bible, seeking there 
a clue that would help her make sense of her experience But this, 
too, was an luiintelligible act To read the Bible was not her 
place 

MOTHER W^cU, she couldn t find the Bible, raised havoc out of 
the bookcases - Where is it’ — That one’s got it - this one’s got 
It “ I said, Who wants to read your Bible’’ I said, Ts it normal 
for a girl to sit up all night and read the Bible all night’’ I 
also think it s nice to read I read I might read a magazine or 
a book, but I never read the Bible I’ve never heard of it If 
I saw another girl read the Bible. I would come home and say, 
That girl s got a kink somewhere’ - Yes, know about it, 
look at It for five minutes - just a glance through, but you 
never make a study of the Bible I could never sit down to read 
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the Bible for two to three solid houn I don't think she reads 
It I think she just glances at the pages .mnression 

INTERVIEWER I’m a little surprised at this, a 

that this IS what your husband worn ^ oh no Oh 

MOTHER What, to read the Bible all night^ 1 

no.Ohno Hehkestogetdo^tothmgs I 

should know, you know have^n rarft^e - all right, 

used to teach her music She di^ t want to p 

we’ll drop that And now with televis , jjg l,kes her to 

And she Led to play - aU right, don t leam H= 
go out with boys He likes her to mix, 6 they used 

Low. like debaL She used to ^ to go^to jebate. ^ y ^ 
to have special film shows, you . interest m all 

group of people - Oh, he likes I-"“’ftcn, the four 
these sort of normal things We use o g 
of us. not Ruth, she ^““"J-^fand we’d go out and 

cinema or to a theatre - the 10 brought up - 

have dinner Oh he’s not -1 te 1^°“ of the synagogue 

his father was very religious he was an oflicer 
and a great Hebrew Talmudist 

However, she was not explicitly Consequently she 

merely given vague but J fofthet angry outbursts, 

became muddled This was reflected m „ 

which so increased her family s ^r simply 

explicitly to moot the idea for some time H.s 

voicing what they had been thin '8 , joctor was a serious 

mother was the first to agree , ^^ed of nervous illness 

step But there was no resisted After all, she was not 

nowadays, if she was ill Her at e sensibly His wife^an 

noisy She was fairly quiet She o e (fcatmeilt ’ ‘No, 

son attacked him ‘Murdrter, f awa> without rh>mc 

shouted, ‘she’s quiet I won t Ic ’ 

or reason I won’t let her be sacrifice birthday v.th 

The chmax came shordy after relationship 

an incident that resembled a Key y 
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her parents It involved a man who failed to respect her in her 
bedroom, and her mother who refused to support her against 
the man’s action The incident was as follows 
Her bedroom was being redecorated as a birthday present from 
her father The decorator failed to follow her instructions When 
she protested he became insultingly familiar. She complained to 
her mother, but her mother failed to back her She ran out of the 
house greatly distressed, and returned the following morning 
saying defiantly she had slept with a boy 
This desperate attempt to open up the issue of her existential 
growth was completely misunderstood For her patents, threat¬ 
ened in phantasy by loss of control of their bowels before the 
disaplming phantasy other, panicked Sarah, their ideal child, 
had gone over the public brink She was out of control 
Their next step followed logically They jointly made an 
alienated attempt to regain control of the embodiment of the 
bowel from which they were alienated They called in the doctor 
As the agent of society who claimed to know the difference 
between praxis and process m the behaviour of adults and infants, 
he could safeguard their reputation by exonerating them before 
the others He arranged for the swift removal of the excremental 
object into one of those places* made to receive the malformed 
products of society, rejected, because having no commodity 
value they disrupt the smooth businesslike functioning of the 
system 

"^^o weeks later, when Sarah returned, her family received her 
with a mixture of shame, guilt, and apprehension She was 
ra ica y changed She was dull and apathetic, withdrawn and 
spiritless She said she had been raped There had been no con- 
firmation m the mental hospital, except confirmation of the right 
o others to intrude on her fundamental human right, the right 
to be treated as a person She had been processed as an object to 
make her conform to the stereotype of a productive social unit 
whose duty was to let her possibilities be exploited by others 

More isolated than ever, with the label of madness attached, she 

' Colloquially called bins’ m this country by the doctors who work m them 
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retired once again to her room and immersed herself m the 

Torah , , 

Her family looked on without comprehension, hut her presence 
haunted them Utterly alone, day and night she studied, some¬ 
times quoting to them what she found, in ‘he cra^ * V 
might help her understand the f 

desperate But tom between guilt at what they a o 
and to themselves, and fear for their reputation, they simply 

scolded and shouted , , _ 

What had she found’ We ate required to heeome co^ ’ 
which IS one Male and female, each was created, “<1 “ 

the memorial ofCreation, the piousjew was required o^^ 

in sexual joy For sexual joy is a religious joy, an 
as aealons m achieving this as in taking P>" ^ a 

harmony For, m and through fulfiUmg becomes 

harmonious relationship with bs ^ P , and female 
aware of the need to reconcile the co 8 ^ j.e.created, 

aspects of his nature in a new unity, “ ,,xual union 

able to worship m sexual '“""°"^^°‘^tbe'Divine Presence froni 
and sexually harmonious union redee experience of 

exile, transfigure the everyday, and to 

the healing awakening of unlW of all experience 

Adam, and his partner the transcenden 

and being attempt to discover, 

But Sarah’s parents had long given t jjie spoke they 

fat less redeem, their degraded sexuality became a living 

simply grew guilty and afraid In « “P jb^^ the very 

reproach, a challenge to everything X 
embodiment of the Shechinah in exde p^„,tencc 

As the Days of Awe approache , t meditating 

whichculmmatemtheDayofAtonernen , (Genesis » i8) » 

■ Ev. generally derenbed m EnglA » "'S;;,''' 

called m Hebrew I nts* through contradirting m 

to him Thus Eve is one who helps m . ,, ^ shabbaton Sabb refnm 

* The Sabbath of Sabbaths in Hebi^v ^ (d„at of rein 

refraining (Leviticus xv. 31) Sabbath from the v 
not rest) 
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on repentance and sacrifice Repentance, she read, is greater 
than sacrifice, yet repentance is sacrifice 

On the Day of Atonement Israel is required to examine itself 
openly and confess its sms; the penitent is required to examine 
reflectively^ before another his experience and actions On the 
Day of Atonement Israel is required to refrain from eating, work¬ 
ing, and gratification, the penitent is required to refrain from 
pursuing phantasy ends Repentance and atonement bnng re¬ 
demption and reconciliation between man and the Holy One, 
refraining in reflective awareness facilitates reconciling the con¬ 
tradictions of experience and action m a wider practical syn¬ 
thesis, the penitent healed and unified This is sacrifice (Leviticus i). 

The animal is moved by forces in ways it cannot understand; 
the sinner acts in phantasy without knowing he so acts The 
offering must be dedicated to jhwh (Truly Being),* the peni¬ 
tent must be committed to the truth of himself The hohest 
offering* must be flayed, dismembered, and totally burnt, the 
penitent’s life and being must be radically analysed and called into 
question The animal must be brought for sacrifice to a priest; 

' The Hebrew for repentance is t shuvah, literally ‘turn back’ and ‘turn away 
from’ It thus carries the coimotations re-flect and refrain T’shuvah is also one 
sephirah (grade, potentiality, level of experience and being) m the pattern of 
human perfection in the tradition of Kabbahst mysticism It is understood as 
return to the womb carrying the connotation of regression m the ordinary 
psychoanalytic seme of rediscovery, through the undomg of repression, of early 
patterns of personal experience and the connotation of rediscovery of the primal 
source of personal being and experience, in and through return to a state of pre- 
personal unmtegration and undiffercntiation This return to pre personal experi¬ 
ence I term reuerswn (see Appendix on Rcvenion) 

The doctrine ofl'shuualt also refers to a graded pattern of progressive existential 
training, self-realization, and personal liberation adapted to a community com- 
prismg persons ranging from the most ignorant to the most redeemed This 
pattern of being of penom and groups is also called Torah 
» JHWH is translated ‘Lord’ and pronounced in Hebrew AJonai The term is 
denved from the Hebrew verb ‘to be’, and among other meanings carries the 
connotations of timeless boundless selC<xistcnt presence revealing Himself in 
whatever way He is mamfest, always fully present and truly realized in whatever 
way He is This is implied in the Hebrew Ehyeh Asher Ehyeh, translated as 
*I AM THAT I am’ (ExoduS Ul I4) 

» The burnt offering 
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the questioner must be open to mediation by 

smoL of the flesh rises as real, (savour), a synthesis “f * ■•= j 

ence of eating and breathing, m radical 

being is sublimed m a synthesis with rii ah (Holy Spi P 

“Ma 7 tKe sacrificial ammal.maycome^ 

renewal the presence of the Divine, in ^ 

reconcile the contradicnons ss and reflective 

the-world. the tension between animal darkness 

And gradually the tension in the fami y g resisted 

thought to have her removed, ^r A Lcrifice 

But the day came when they CO gaumed darkness, a 

was needed to placate the idols ^ ^ ja jiad 

sacrifice for their guilt and a sacrifice for their 
begun quoting from Ezekiel * ^ planted in a 

The prophet tells of a seed, the I-®"*' Covenant, 

fruitful land, sustained by This seed grew into a 

protected by the wisdom the standards of worldly 

lowly vine, a vassal state “J, .„i jhe Laws of Divine 

power, but free to live by the ove ^ 

Truth And this they were required t independent a 

come a stately vine, a holy peop e example of the 

redeemed community of redeemed men, 

beneficence of the Torah Covenant, and refused to 

But the King of Judah disowned* 

watch, work, and wait on his desti y smisfaction, and 

opportunist policy ®’’°‘'‘'r™®,ake’advantage of the sp u 
immediate returns, he soug against the other B . 

between Egypt and ““h? cannot be transgressed wi 

says the prophet, the laws o e g jjacome what they ar 

impunity They who wiU no^^ ^^^,^^, He goes on 

created to be, will inevitably suffer H 


^ From Ezekiel 
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Say thou: Thus saith the Lord God: Shall it prosper? 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof 
And cut off the fruit thereof that it wither? 

Yea it shall wither in all the leaves of her spring. 

For the Danzigs, riven by dissension, utterly alienated from 
themselves, this was more than they could bear. On the Day of 
Atonement, the day on which the High Priest in ancient times 
took a pure white goat for Azazel^ which means ‘the one to be 
sent away’1 and symbolically casting out the sin of self-righteoUs 
casting-out, confessed over it the sins of Israel before having it 
led away into the wilderness; on this day of open confession and 
reflective self-examination the Danzigs, pretending to arrange 
her passage to the Holy Land, sacrificed their daughter Sarah, 
sending her into the desolation of a madhouse. 


• Not tc»pci;tut. Sfe Appendix on the Awzcl. 
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mother: You sleep night now? You don’t stay awake all 
night now, do you? 

SARAH: No. , , r 

mother: You can’t. There’s no light on [snulingj. 

father: [something about a woman]. 

SARAH: Oh thank you very much. ^ 
mother: I’ve got you some - um 
wanted what was it? , ^ j you like the 

father: I’m pleased the flowers arnved. Did y 

flowers? 

SARAH; Oh they’re wonderful. chrysan- 

mother; What flowers are they, 
themums? 

SARAH; Chrysanthemums, yes. 

JOHN [interrupting] - 
mother; How do you know? 

JOHN [laughing]: I sent them - 

mother; Carnations. , I love them - 

SARAH: Beautiful flowers, everybody loves 
beautiful flowers. ^ 

JOHN: Sarah, when did they ,. afternoon. 

SARAH: They came this morning - 
father; That’s right, this afternoon. 

mother: This afternoon. fclpeoing and Sister came an 

SARAH: I was right in the middle of sleeping 
woke me up. . 

Mother: Were you pleased t 
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SARAH Yes 

MOTHER Flowers are nice, aren t they^ 

JOHN Last time we saw you, you weten t out of bed, you know 

SARAH I wear my clothes now 

mother Much better for you 

JOHN Don’t you feel better walking around^ 

SARAH Yes 

MOTHER Do you watch television at all, Sarah^ Where is the 
television’ 

SARAH Yes, in the ward When you come into the ward 
MOTHER Do you watch it’ 

SARAH It’s there just when you come in from the hall 
JOHN When you first come m’ 

MOTHER Do you like it Sarah’ You see some programmes’ 
SARAH Yes Last night I saw Jimmy Edwards 
MOTHER oh yes he’s funny [laughs] 

FATHER Do you Ukc him’ 

MOTHER Did you see Hughie Green’ 

SARAH No, I didn’t see him 

MOTHER Saturday night *- they’re i^uitc clever you know, most 
interesting 

FATHER Do you listcn to the political discussions’ No’ That’s 
too late of course for you 

SARAH Labour’s coming m I think, the Labour party 
MOTHER Why don’t you have stockings on’ You’ll feel cold 
JOHN If you’ve got socks on, it’s all right 
MOTHER You’ve got a pair of stockings, haven’t you’ 

SARAH Yes, but they’re laddered 
MOTHER Well, Tve a new pair for you 
FATHER If^ou likc the colour wc’ll get some more 
MOTHER They’re wearing very dark colours now Doyouknow 
that’ 

SARAH I don’t like dark colours 

MOTHER No, n ell I brought you a pair If you don’t like them 
I’ll get )0U a dificrcni pair You know Betty’ She says she’ll 
change them for >ou 
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epilogue 

A few minutes later the following interviewer 

issue of Sarah’s fear of her father “ ^jj^j^ly^mvalidated Her 
Her experience and agency wer experiencing her 

family appeared to experience ^“Lare’) or 

experience and also her non-experience (sites 

process 

MOTHER Frightened of what’ , ri „ 

JOHN Frightened of Dad Frightened e/ him 

INTERVIEWER Mm _ Unotimu 1 I am an easy 

FATHER [incredulously] No [ “ ^ children 

individual to get on with All 1 ,jentity 

IS just to try a little be —rs I bu.lt up 

They don’t have to be Rabbis o standard 

my business on a certain '“" ‘. ynagogue every Sabbath 

to be destroyed-just like that I go o syn g g 

[Explicitly mmUatmg on with if yo" 

JOHN Well, Dad is not difficult to g joes insist 

out of the house Unfortunate y, m ^hich m 

upon us observing “ ortheless I do try and comp y 

n^nd I think is too h>gh I do try 

with his wishes I try idontalway 
And Sarah does try jemands 

FATHER I don’t make unreasonable dem 

JOHN Not unreasonable but - personally. Doctor, or 

MOTHER You mean the fear of him p 

fear ofhisrehgious views’ 

INTERVIEWER I don t know , aof-[E<F^'“* f 

JOHN Oh I don’t think she s frig 

wg her experience ] you say 

MOTHER She s not afraid „„Uating her expencn^^ \ 

Danaig never - [Explmlly ‘''"‘•"fiJi'c come up and - 
JOHN He’s not violent I mean he won 

MOTHER He won’t hit her romph 

JOHN He won’t threaten you „ don 

thing like that He might shout at y 
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■with his wishes over religion. It’s me more than anybody else. 
He’d never shout at Sarah. 

father: Sometimes a child has to go to-synagogue now and 
then - sometimes [voice raised] - 

JOHN: He doesn’t nag Sarah - and he doesn’t nag Sarah at all 
over religion, but me. But I’m nothing to do with Sarah. But 
he won’t nag Sarah over religion. If she played certain good 
records in front of Dad - he doesn’t like her smoking on the 
Sabbath so I don’t smoke on the Sabbathj but Sarah puts a 
cigarette in her mouth in front of him on a Friday evening or 
a Saturday. He’ll get annoyed, but he won’t abuse her for it. 
He asks Sarah to put it out, and she says ‘no’. He’ll go out of 
the room. He might fume internally, but he won’t do it in 
front of her. I don’t think she’s got any reason to be frightened 
of him. [Implicitly invalidating her experience.] 
father: 1 don’t think she smokes intentionally. I think normally 
she’s unaware that she’s doing it. Because there were times 
when she never smoked on Sabbath. [Explicitly invalidating her 
agency and experience.] 

JOHN: And I think it’s a - we try to - you asked us if we think 
Sarah’s got any cause to be frightened of Dad. We’re trying to 
give you one aspect where we think she might be frightened, 
the religious aspect. I personally don’t think she’s anything to 
fear, I think, over religion. Anything else I can’t say. 
interviewer: How do you mean, ‘frightened over religion’? 
JOHN: I think if she could be frightened of Dad it would only 
be, to my mind, over religion. That’s the only thing he does 
ever insist upon, insist upon - nothing else. [Implicitly invalidat¬ 
ing her experience.] 

interviewer: You mean she’d be frightened of his insistence. 
JOHN: If she is frightened at all, this is the only part where I think 
she can be frightened - over religion. But I don’t think she 
cares so much for religion, I mean she does now. But even if 
she reads the Bible she doesn’t worry about all the little things. 
[Evpliridy fjJi'rtlidfltmji her experience.] 
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Interexperience and interaction 



CHAPTER 14 


Dialectical science: 
science of social intervention 


With the new presentation 
finished Part I of this report Part 11 comprn« 
method of study and the pnnap es m p„ 3 as was 

The problem of understan mg wresthng Indeed, 

one with which Sarah Danzig, too, Though she had 

she had been desperately P'“““P’i .t as trying to make 
not thought of it in my terms Unfortunately, the others 

sense of her muddling fanulyjntuam>n p ^l,al 

had been greatly ^__letely irrational For 

issues seemed to her fanuly P , j gge the pom 

means of reasoning available to 

mg that IS dialectical But only through Sarah’s par=n^ 

does this form of rationality Becom ^ estranged from 

who had never made the attemp ’ attempts Indee , 

It, and so found no sense m her ^e™® a way that functioned 
found them so senseless that they dialectically, thus P" 

to undermine her possibility of reasoning 

mg to seal her in her situation , required to bring 

What IS this form of reasoning 

bear’ 

RAl SCIENCE 

DIALECTICAL 

Dialectical reasoning is ^'^diished from ne,i,«( rnenre 

Aate,c«Imenre,which.stobedistingu 
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INTEREXPERIENCE AND INTERACTION 

By dialectical science, I mean the study of the reciprocities of 
persons and groups of persons m contrast to the study of natural 
events, which is the province of natural science 

In relating to his field of study, an observer of others may adopt 
either of two stances He may see the pattern of events to be due 
primarily to a mechanically determined sequence, or he may see it 
as primarily the expression of the intentions of the persons com¬ 
prising the system The movement of an arm may be seen pri¬ 
marily as a pattern of flexion and extension of muscles and joints, 
or It may be seen primarily as striking a blow In the first case its 
movement is explained in terms of anatomy and physiology, m 
the second in terms of the intentions of the person to whom the 
arm belongs ^ In the first instance we deal with process, in the 
second, praxis The first stance is appropriate to the study of 
things and organisms, the second to a science of persons 
Persons are always m relation These relations are, m a sense, 
active Natural entities, too, may be in relation These relations 
are, m a sense, passive Persons relate through establishing rela¬ 
tions with each other and to natural events, while things and 
organisms appear not to relate so 

In relating, persons expenence the situation in a particular way 
They experience it as their situation They relate, they experience 
themselves relating, they experience the possibility of relating, 
and they experience the possibihty of knowing the form and 
nature of the relations they make They experience themselves, 
the relation and that to which they relate They expenence, too, 
relating as their possibility 

This pattern of relating and expenennng may be termed the 
form of personal relating It constitutes the relationship as personal, 
for through it the person is constituted 

In being aware of oneself relating to an event, personal or 
natural, one expenences and constitutes oneself separate from the 
event This separating in and through experiencing oneself 
separate is cruaal to personal being 

> This « a shortened version of an example given m Laing R D Tlte Dmded 
Self 
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But one IS not simply n person One is also 
penon One has an identity One’s 
dirough the way one relates to the persons “<1 
eompnsmg one's world The way of relating w -^y “s 
idenuty is established may he called the mture of the 

° ThTnamre of a person's relationship is the 

which defines the particular person one is m relationship 

nature is included in the form, and so m a personal relations p 

form and nature are always present f„rmed and m 

In relating personally, therefore, a j Xhe form 

becoming formed a particular person d 

(and nature) of personal relating defines for one who 

relation made 

Since a personal relation is simply t e j^^n.persons too 
by a person, personal relations are m , reciprocate the 

However, a non-personal object or even ^ person 

relation m the personal form Ifitco personally. 

While a person relating to a interpersonal relation 

even when he appears not to mu , -gj^on relation 

necessarily differs formally from a persons need not 

Paradoxically, though, a relation ^ . -r t ^gjate to an object 
necessanly be formally fully interpersona ^junimy when 

under the impression that it is, for ^he relation is not 

It IS m fact a person masquerading as a ^ from the view- 

interpersonal from my viewpoint, though it 
point of the other . when nvo or more 

A relationship is formally fully recognize each other as 

persons relating to one another imp ici , jy experiences t e 
persons And they do tins when eac i m a form simi ar 

entity to which he relates to be relating 

to the form in which he is relating to i -which eac i, 

Therefore an mterpersonal f „ Jggs each as cxpenencjng 

while relating to each, implicitly expe gjjjg the poss* * 

himself relating to the other, and of knowing t 

of so relating, and as expenenemg the poss.bU ty 
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form and nature of the relation they are each making with each 
other ^ This is a relation of penonal reciprocity In this form of 
relating, each imphcidy defines himself as a person and as this 
person, and each acts to confirm the other as such ^ 

Thus, in relating to you, I experience myself so, I experience 
the possibility of so relating, and experience the possibility of 
knowing the form and nature of our relation. At the same time, 
I experience you as expenenang yourself relating to me, as 
experiencing the possibility of so relating, and as experiencing 
the possibility of knowing the form and nature of the relation 
we make 

Similarly, in relating to me, you experience yourself relating so, 
you experience the possibility of so relating, and experience the 
possibility of knowing the form and nature of the relation we 
make At the same time, you experience me as experiencing 
myself relating to you, as experiencing the possibility of so 
relating, and as expenenang the possibility of knowing the form 
and nature of our relation 

In this relation, each implicitly constitutes himself a person, 
confirming and confirmed by the other 

Also, each defines himself and the other more particularly For 
I, in relating to you, allocate myself and you an identity. The 
pattern of interrelating establishing our identities is the nature of 
our (interpersonal) relationship 

William and Mary as persons see themselves as man and wife 


» Note thatihey are expenencing each other as experiencing They arc not expcri- 
CTCing each other s experience One cannot experience the other’s experience 
cm only infer it exphcnly or impliatly though one may have a phantasy of 
experiencing the others experience as we shall see m the case study For a 
^sion on mfemng the other's experience, see Chapter 3 For a discussion on 
see Umg. R. D , 77ie Pohnes of Expmence and The Bird of Paradise. 

by the manlike robot is 

il? e*P^«icc oneself reaprocally confirmed at the level of personal 

definition, when one u explicitly expecting such 
confirmation ^^e a grwt deal of the horror is due to the unexpeacd perception 
1.^1 »be cxpenencc of possrbihty m an enlity that one had 

nunerto been expenenong as another 
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William sees himself as a man. and as Map." s man, ^ 
him similarly. While Mary sees herself as a worn , 
William’s woman, and William secs her simi ar y 
In any relation between persons, form an na 
present. An interpersonal relation is one in w i 5,my], 

the relationship is reciprocally constitute a 
taneously reaprocally allocated an identity that defines him 

' A^ptol may. of course, be imphcidy f » 3: 
a non-person - a highly mystifying state o , ^ person 

confirm him like this, he must be relate ‘ P of personal 

Either or both of the levels of , ,’dentity, may be 

being and the level at which one « “tlZ of die 

implicated when a person is m families of 

labelled person at both levels seems Jjaenosis compounds 
‘schizophrenics’. And the practice of clinical diagn 

the confusion , cannot study persons 

Since persons are always m ^ others and with 

without studying the relations they entities of their 

non-personal entities, particularly e o observe must be 

usual social context And the met o m relating This 

one that allows us to study the , person’s pattern of 

form, as we have seen, includes ot to which he is 

acting towards the persons and i ^gjationship 

relating, and his pattern of expenenang , ^ person’s mode 

The setting m which an observer can -which he is 

of relating is an interpersonal of experiencing and 

reaprocally open to being oersonally open, i e open 

being with the other For only if he p expenence 

m his way of being a person, wi , ip others, and t e 

reflectively how the other defines ’ 

relations between mnlv a function of hims f 

But the way a person relates IS not simp y the 

u IS a function, too, of the must be a^vare of 

observer, relates to him And so, „t:vJuat=.heb=h^-°“”"‘‘ 
his own pattern of response if he 
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experience of the person he is studying The investigator must 
become himself a person for study Thus, I make sense of your 
behaviour and experience in and through making sense of myself, 
and I make sense of myself m and through making sense of you 
This way of studying is the way of understanding To under¬ 
stand a person, the observer must relate to him fully reciprocally, 
while simultaneously observing their joint relationship Or to 
put It shghtly differently, the observer, with the cooperation of 
the other, constitutes himself as part of the field of study, while 
studying the field he and the other constitute 

Observing in this way, he requires an appropriate form of 
rationality Since the field he studies is composed of himself and 
the other (s), by himself and the other (s), he must be able to 
reflect upon, and reason about, a reciprocity that includes himself 
as one of the reciprocating terms He must study from a position 
within the situation he is reasoning about This requires a ration¬ 
ality that IS dialectical in form Such a form is not embodied in 
the method of natural science 

The natural scientific method is designed to study events that 
do not reciprocate personally, but which, historically, were once 
experienced as so doing 

Formally, persons relate personally to things and organisms 
But relating in this way is not synonymous with personalizing 
these entities Persondhzwg means experiencing and relating as if 
the thing, for instance, is a person, i e capable of reciprocating the 
personal relation It thus means failing to tell person from thing 
There was a period in the history of experiencing in Europe 
when persons personalized the natural world They experienced 
non-human events as animate, intelligent, and self-cxpcncncing, 
relating fully reciprocally to and with persons In the Western 
world the natural scientific method was developed to help pre¬ 
clude such an experience Tlic development of Western science 
and technology since the Renaissance is significantly the result of 
taking precautions against attributing personal experience, agency, 
and intention to natural events The task of the natural scientist is, 
prcasel), to establish the relationships between such events, on 
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the assumption that things and organisms do not experience or 
establish for themselves the form and nature of their relationship 
This includes the assumption that they do not experience the - 
selves being studied, and so do not respond to such ktow edge 
This does not preclude the possibility ” 

some sense experience the observer It means they do “F 
ence him as studying them, nor experience the form and nature 

no relations in the personal sense, its method b-ed ^s 
assumption cannot he used to receive a 
from the object to studying itself, the ob^” 
between Its object cannot be a reaprocatmg J 

experiences hinrself relating to the J’ nerson though it 

relating to him Its object cannot validly be a person, g 

can be the body of a person j|v as an organism or 

A person may, however, be trea I described 

a thing This might involve ® experiencing himself as a 

earlier, and might result in the pers ^ c.-.nhremcs’ is an m- 
non-person The clinical diagnosis of P not to 

validation of this bnd The human racesjotions as 

destroy Itself because major sections exp ^ Russians, are they 

non-persons, for instance the e t M,„Bers (‘Go back to 
humL^'), the Jews Csub-humans). the Niggers t 

the trees in the jungle’), and so o" i,dlv seen by the natural 
Now, a reaprocity of a kind may or between the 

scientist to exist m the system ® ^ include rcapro^I 

system and himself, but this canno u-erver, or of the rela- 
understanding of the relation wit . (.gj comprising it The 

tions within the field by the events o may neither c\pcct 

natural seieutist, because o^us assumpuons.^n ^ 
nor enter into full reciprocity w natural object, or be 

If he does, be is either f ersom. and has 

has found the object to be a person o r ^^lating to anotlicr 
switched from the natural V i,owcvcr, if be bas been 

Making the switch may be difiicu . 
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habitually relating to the other or others as non-persons. For 
some time now psychiatrists have been urging that schizo¬ 
phrenics’ be treated as persons. This seems an implicit attempt to 
break out of the natural scientific way of seeing them, which 
involves studying them as if they were things or organisms. The 
attempt is dialectically naive, however, and unlikely to succeed 
if the psychiatrist is unwilling to become reflectively aware of 
how he contributes to the other’s suffering through his clinical 
way of relating. He must see how he participates in, and contri¬ 
butes to, the social situation that induces and evokes the behaviour 
and experience he calls ‘schizophrenic’. He must see himself and 
his clinical relation as part of the field for study. 

But he cannot do this by the natural scientific method. For it 
is precisely his way of relating by this method he has to study. 
And its assumptions preclude him from experiencing himself as 
a primary aspect of the field. 

This method renders the scientist’s presence secondary. For 
even where he recognizes that he occasions disturbance in the 
system, and studies his technique of observing, as in microphysics, 
he docs so primarily to minimize its effects on what he considers 
to be the primary field, which he experiences neither as himself, 
nor as the relation between himself and the system. In effect, the 
natural scientist relates to the field primarily from a position 
outside it, as the psychiatrist does when he studies the ‘schizo¬ 
phrenic’ clinically. 

This method of relating embodies and expresses a particular 
form of reasoning. This form has been termed analytic} The 
observer, positioned outside the system, registers events within 
the field, relating to them primarily as serial data and information 
to be processed, conceptualized, and manipulated, in contrast to 
participant observation in an interpersonal system, where the 
observer is open to being directly affected in the totality of his 
being by what is going on. And though a participant observer, too, 
must conceptualize, he does so to understand what is happening 

‘ The tenn anjiytic used throughout epmcmologically. It is never used as a 
$>-nonym for psydioJiuilytic unless the context makes it clear it is used in this way. 
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to htmself and the other It follows on what happens to h.m It 

does not precede it too but this is 

Of course, a natural sctenust [he field do 

usually a result of his conclusions . .^otionally, before 
affect him directly, for instance, physic y 

his conclusions are reached, he must "“"rfy Th'S 
enables him to relate once more sen y detached 

relation of serial conceptualizing y , f inappro- 
observer is the form of analytic reasoning It is 
pnate to a science of persons 

THE SCIENCE OE EXPERIENCE. ^ 

The rationahty required to P“ , oups of persons It « 
saence This is a science of pu u-nomenology is a dialectical 
a science of social situations Social phenome gy 

tctence 1 relate to each other and to 

Persons experience The way p P ^jjpenence those 

the natural world, is an expression science of expen- 

others and that world Phenomenology is 

cnee r,.nce The pattern of a person s 

Behaviour is a function “‘P'f T the experience fos 

relationships makes sense throug , ^nology studies t e 

behaviour expresses P’’'he.r way of being m the 

experience of persons in relation ^,,.5 the reciprocity e- 

world with others and with nature It studi 

tween expenenang and acting respond, and t>« 

Persons relate to other perso ^xpenence those ot c 
responses are a funenon of how how the others 

Their experience of the others “ rj^^es is a funenon of ho 

act towards them John s “P®"™ understand a person s ext« 
James acts towards John Thus, to undet him must he 

ince of others, the actions of *= mhe« ,„ons 

examined This experience is, „_rt rcflccnon It ma> 
of others It IS not necessanly an exact 
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accurate perception, or it may be significantly a function of an 
experience m phantasy unrecognized as such ^ 

Only observation of the actions of the others will reveal how 
much It IS a function of those acts Direct observation of the 
relationship is therefore required 
For instance, John may respond with terror to a frown by 
James This response may be excessive, or it may be justified For 
Tames being the person he is, a frown by him may express a deadly 
intent towards John But only direct observation of James and 
his relationship to John wiU allow us to decide whether or not 
John s response is excessive, whether it expresses an accurate 
perception, or whether, for instance, it is significantly determined 
by phantasy 

John’s behaviour is thus a function of his experience of James, 
and his experience of James a function of James’s behaviour 
towards him 


But the experience of persons interacting is always an inter- 
cxpencnce For instance, m the matter of James and John we 
must also consider James’s experience of the relationship His 
frown may indeed indicate deadly hatred, but it may be a function 
of his perceiving John to have a treacherous intent towards him, 
which John, however, does not experience himself to have 
further, John may not realize that James sees him as having this 
intent While James may or may not know that John does not 
experience himself as intending treachery, and may or may not 
now that Jolm docs not sec James seeing him m this way Unless 
he experienee of each of the other is clarified, a spiral of reciprocal 
terror, mistrust, and misunderstanding will build up Such clari- 
ticatioii again requires direct study of the relationship = This is 
the province of social phenomenology 
Social phciiomciiolog> studies relationships directly Itexamines 


m cLplf ,7 component ofespenenren dimmed 

“ >'vo-pcrson relatiomh.p m 

DwTTn Lei Inlerexpenence m 

Died. mLemp R. D , Pl„ll.pn,„ H and Lee, A It. falnper.ene//>7e,n.n 
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the behaviour and experience of multiplicities of persons in 
relation to themselves, each other, and to the groups they com¬ 
prise It studies persons in their appropnate social contexts, and 
IS concerned with the sense of their praxis, and that of their 
groups It elucidates the reciprocities between persons, among 
persons, between persons and groups, and among groups If is 
a science of the social and historical 
Such study by direct observation requires personal partici¬ 
pation in the system by the observer This may engender reciprocal 
changes m himself, the other or others, and m the relations 
between - a situation requiring, as we saw earlier, a form of 
rationality that allows the observer to reason as one of the 
reaprocating terms from a position within the field For he must 
be able to distinguish changes m the group consequent on inter¬ 
action with him, from changes due to the interaction of the others 
alone 

Dialectical reasoning helps him do this Unlike analytic ration- 
ality, It IS a way of reasoning about events or systems wherein 
the scientist is a fully reciprocating term comprising with others 
the field he studies It is a form of reasoning about personal and 
group reciprocities, reflecting a double dialecric, the reaprocity 
of interpersonal action, and the reciprocity between behaviour 
and experience or between being and knowing, and should in¬ 
form a valid social phenomenological study It helps the observer 
discriminate between changes m himself and changes m the social 
field, and tell movements in the field engendered by him from 
effects engendered by others It helps distinguish self from other 

Thus, simultaneously directed towards the observer and to¬ 
wards the system observed, it is a social and personal praxis 
facilitating a double clarification - personal, and of the s>stcm 
The scientist makes sense of himself m and through making sense 
of the system, and makes sense of the sj-stem in and through 
making sense of himself 

Schematically, its pattern compnscs three movements First, 
a reciprocity bersveen observer and the rest of the social field 
In this movement the observer is auarc he participates in the 
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system, contributing to it, while being affected by it But bs 
knowledge of the social pattern, and the effects of the reciprocity 
are imperfect Its effect on bm is experienced on bs freedom 
He IS liable to feel himself personally negated, determined by, 
and caught up m the system 

Next, a temporary mblating' withdrawal from active partici¬ 
pation Here the observer, negating the system’s negation of 
himself, relates primarily to himself, comparing and discriminat¬ 
ing between bs experience of himself and bs experience of the 
system, between events in the system, and events within himself 
Successful discrimination is followed by change m the observer s 
experience of himself, reflecting an inner movement Tbs change 
may be called self-realization It is a shift m the totality of bs 
being, resulting in an experience of personal affirmation Tbs 
movement of affirming m and through negating the negation 
IS integral to the dialectic In tbs second movement the social 
system as an object for action is held peripherally, ground rather 
than figure m the gestalt of his experience 
Third, a negation of the withdrawal and a return to the recipro¬ 
city with the rest of the social field Self-realization, allowing 
the observer to see clearly what is outside him, allows him to 
clarify the working of the system and to relate to it with greater 
awareness of the options available, his relation to himself now 
being held peripherally In this movement he affirms bs relation 
to the system in and through negating his negation of it, though 
bs affirmation is at a higher level of personal development 
In reasoning dialectically, two poles mark the limits of the 
movement of attention - sdf, and self and system The emphasis 
moves reciprocally between them - from self and system to self, 
and from self to self and system, the poles marking three 
movements or moments, which arc phases of a progressively 

‘ The term u derived from Sartre, J -P Bang and Nothingness It is used for the 
praxis hereby consaousness distinguishes between itself and the object of which 
It 1 $ aware in a.id through the experience of a separating nothingness In this way, 
consciousness becomes aware of itself as distinct from the object and of the object 
as duiinct from it The relationship of consciousness with object will be discussed 
in Chapter i6 
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developing spiral, the third being a return to the first at a higher 
level of personal and social development 

3 

self system 

2 

movement of attention 

Thus, the dialectical movement is a way of observing, and a way 
to bring change, which the observer experiences as a movement 
m himself and in the system observed This change is integral to 
the method Dialectical understanding is understanding of the 
dialectic m and through the experience of reciprocal change 
wrought in oneself and in the system observed 
In the field of the sciences of persons much confusion exists 
because natural scientific, rather than dialectical, pnnaples have 
been applied Since reciprocity between persons, groups, and 
between persons and groups constitutes the basis of the events 
studied by those sciences, analyoc rationahty, by its non-rcciprocal 
nature, cannot elucidate them 

The natural scientific method, when applied to studying a 
person, simply extrapolates him from his appropriate social 
context and system of relationships, and the effectively detached 
observer, applying the pnnciples of analytic reasoning, perceives 
him as if he were a simple totality wth qualities, and character¬ 
istics to be typed, classified, and treated serially, i c as a unit in 
a senes of similar units It fails to clanfy the constantly shifting 
interplay of experience and action bettveen the person and his 
significant others 

When applied to the study of a group, natural sacnce functions 
to treat it as a unitary entity obcjing mcchanicall) determined 
laws It fails to perceive it as interplay of persons relating to one 
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another, each m terms of his expenence of the others The position 
with a group is further complicated by the fact that an inertia 
often creeps into its praxis, whereby events occur of which no 
person, group, or sub-group is the author - group process These 
events often function to frustrate the express aims of the group - 
group contradiction Group process gives the appearance of mech¬ 
anical fatality, but it is the outcome of the pattern of interpersonal 
action, and cannot be clarified except by elucidating the details 
of how the members relate to one another' And this can be done 
only in and through participant observation, i e by applying 
dialectical reasoning 

Thus, in the field of the study of persons, the natural scientific 
technique, originally developed to preclude personalizing 
organisms and things, functions to reify persons 

It was said the Danzig family praxis was to be rendered in¬ 
telligible m and through a new totalization The praxis of 
totalizing IS integral to the dialectic 

Social situations constantly change No two systems are exactly 
alike, and the same situation never recurs exactly, even with the 
same participants The dialectical principle allows for this It 
allows that in human affairs the unexpected will always happen 
even if it does not It recognizes the inevitability of the occurrence 
of the unexpected as such * Though it does so, not by the natural 
scientific method of calculating probability and working out 
averages,® but by according to the unexpected event its full value 


I S«i(y AW.fw and the Family is devoted to dcicnbmg how this was done m 
the case of eleven families of diagnosed patients 

n,*!!!' the world as contradiction and the inevitability of the dis- 

to be the original experience 
iI ' f World The relationship of 

Az^d contradiction is discussed m the Appendix on the 

bm making generalizations and comparisons 

the Wo«bed m their proper order because the relationship of 

o , « paradoxical Valid praxis 

I^r™ r T f tie part of a concrete project 

^ particular general social situation too This means that they 
should be part of an enterprise directed to resolvmg contradictions of that 
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iti the scheme of things The observer radically restructures his 
view of the situation, reconciling the events that contradict him 
m a new, more comprehensive synthesis And this he repeats when 
further contradictions appear in conflict with his ntv!gestalt This 
comprehensive synthesis is a totahzatwn 
By such acts of comprehending, dialectical reasoningprogresses 
Each totalizing unification is a synthesizing act of consciousness, 
reconciling the elements of expenence m a new whole that 
transcends the observer's existing gestalt, which is dissolved into, 
and preserved in, the wider synthesis 
The progression depends on recognizing the principle of con¬ 
tradiction, the principle of the inseparability of the experience of 
contradiction from all human expenence in whatever mode this 
experience occurs ^ And this understanding may occur only 
dialectically - through personal expenence and action The pro¬ 
gressive reconcihation of the contradictions of experience m 
successively more comprehensive syntheses is the principle of 
recognizing the contradictory nature of reaJity, and of the 
validity of contradiction as such 
This movement ofprogressive reconciliation may be summed up 
as a movement of totalizing, detotahzing and retotahzmg the 
disparate elements of experience It occurs m three moments, 
corresponding to the reciprocal movement described earJier In 
the first moment, the observer’s pattern of experiencing himself 
and the system is disrupted, in and through his becoming aware 
of elements in the situation not congruent with his existing 
totalization of the system and of his relation to it In the second 
he negates this synthesis In the third, he retotahzcs the situation, 
reconciling the (otmet gestalt with the contradicting elements in 
a wider view. 

situation, m and through idcnt.f>mg and faalitatmp supennuon of the 
relevant general pnnapal contradiction In this wy the general ^omn 
specific and general Supencasion of the principal contradiction u ducussed 

in Chapter IS ____ 

* Perception phantasy, transcendental, memory, imagination, dream The modes 

of experiencing are discuned in Chapter 17 
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These moments comprise a movement regressive-progressive 
m form Regression-progression constitutes the method of 
totalizing 1 In the first moment the observer registers phenomeno¬ 
logically the situation and its contradictions, those of the rest of 
the system and those in which he experiences himself caught in 
participating In the second a regressive-analytic moment, he 
analyses both sets of issues historically, one set in terms of the 
history of the system, and the other in terms of the history of his 
relation to it In the third, a progressive-synthetic movement, the 
historical findings are, by means of a hypothesis, related syn¬ 
thetically to the phenomenologically observed events in a wider 
totalization in which he makes sense of the system and of his 
participation 

The emergence of the hypothesis appears itself to be a function 
of a reaprocity For it often presents itself to consciousness, if 
It does present itself, as an intuition or flash of insight which 
cannot be produced at will, which must be awaited, and yet, 
which does not come unless one has been thinking hard on the 
situation It thus appears a function of a dialectic between periods 
of active reflection and periods of rest during which the intuition 
or flash of insight happens This emergence of the new as un¬ 
predictable and non-contnvable is the appearance of the un¬ 
expected at the heart of the dialectical rationality itself, and is 
constitutive of that rationality 

The appearance of the happening is paradoxical, however For, 
while It IS experienced as process, i e it happens, it may also be 
cxpcnenccd as praxis, spcafically as the praxis of an intelligence 
that IS other than that of the person experiencing When this 
occurs the rcaproaty of which the intuition appears a function 
can be described as an mterpraxts between the person and a non- 
personal presence While the experience of the intuition's 
emergence can be termed an experience of Tevelatton Revelation 


\ ~ e^osmon of the wgmuve-progrcsstve method see Sartre 

■! ^ For a short exposition of Sartre s statement see 

IJing IL p and Cooper D Reason and I lolence I shall be ttfcning again to 
this method in Chapter 17 
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m this sense is an intervention, comtitutive of a moment of the 
dialectic, whereby the participant makes sense of himself and his 
social situation 

Now, m relating to the system, the observer is acting, for 
acting involves relating m the form of the personal By acting I 
mean to do in respect of, to know that I do, and to know m 
some measure what I do if I am doing it ^ To do is to seek know¬ 
ingly to modify the shared world of social reality Bven when I 
act on my experience, for instance stifle my feelings, I do so m the 
context of a relationship with another or othersmorder to modify 
the relation One cannot relate without seeking, implicitly at least, 
to modify the relation, even if this comprises withdrawing from it 

The dialectical observer thus makes sense of his situation in 
order to act on the sense made There is for him a necessary 
reaprocity between thinking on a situation and acting in respect 
of It This necessity and the awareness of it is integral to his enter¬ 
prise, which can be described as a praxis facilitating existential 
realization The realization is twofold emotional and practical 
The observer, m and through realizing emononally the truth of 
himself and of the system with which he is involved, may be 
freed to actualize this truth in practice in respect of the social field 
Dialectical reasoning is thus a rationality of action, and as 
rationality it is the differentia of the human It is the principle 
distinguishing persons from non-persons Its logic is that of social 
truth in action It is a rationality requiring action, and one 
attained through acting It is reasoning in, through, and for action 
in the field it is reasoning about, an aaion research As reciprocity 
between being and knowing, it is knowing for social being This 
may involve deliberately not acting 
Rational social praxis is action based on reflective awareness 
attained through a totalization arrived at dialectically This is the 
logic of the enterprise — reflective knowledge of social and his¬ 
torical praxis and process in, through, and for soaal and historical 
action 

' For a discussjon on the form of action see Maemumy J 77tf Form of tU 
Pftsoiial Vo! I Tlie Self as Agent 
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Dialectical truth 


How may the truth of a dialectical relationship be tested’ 

As reciprocity between observer and system, and as reciprocity 
between knowing and acting, dialectical truth has a fourfold 
aspect the truth of one’s knowledge and the truth of one’s acts, 
in respect of oneself and regarding the system 
What one sees and does in respect of oneself may be termed its 
personal aspect, involving self-knowledge and self-realization, m 
respect of the system, its societal I shall discuss principally the 
societal, the truth of one’s view of the system and its relation to 
oneself, and the truth of one’s acts in respect of the system 
But the truth of one’s view of the field and its relation to one¬ 
self depends on the truth of one’s view of oneself and one’s relation 
to It Error in one reflects error m the other For 1 make sense of 
the system and its relation to me in making sense of mysdf and 
my relation to it And I make sense of myself and my relation to 
It m making sense of it and its relation to me These are the 
reciprocal components comprising my totalization 

And so, testing my view of the field and its relation to me in¬ 
volves my relation to me and my relation to it In discussing the 
societal aspect of dialectical truth, I shall discuss the personal when 
relevant 

Since the observer’s relation to the system involves knowing and 
acting, his view of it may be tested in two stages theoretical and 
practical The theoretical may be termed the stage of reconciliation, 
the practical the stage of or of confirmation through 

practical realization 

In the theoretical the participant, confronted with multifarious 
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contradictions in the system* and between it and himself, requires 
a guiding thread This thread is the possible principal contradic¬ 
tion It is the theme that reveals the order m apparent social dis¬ 
order It makes sense of the system and of us relation to him 

The observer formulates the contradiction The formulation is 
a guiding hypothesis tested in and through a unifying organiza¬ 
tion of the data in which all contradictions relevant to the praxis 
studied are reconciled 

Ambivalence, for instance, is a unifying concept denoting the 
experience of certain conflicting feehngs that arc expressed in the 
simultaneous display of certain contrary attitudes In a psycho¬ 
analytic session viewed dialectically, i e as a relation between 
two persons, the principal contradiction expressed in the analy- 
sand’s way of experiencing and acting in respect of the analyst is 
the theme common to the various conflicnng aspects of what the 
analysand says he says and does, and what he is perceived to say 
and do in the relationship and includes the conflict between be¬ 
coming aware and remaining unaware of the theme itself 

With the totalization, the observer enters the practical stage 
By synthesizing the contradictions of action and experience m 
the system into a more comprehensive view, the problematic 
praxis IS rendered mtelhgiblc Bat z gestalt that makes contradic¬ 
tory behaviour intelligible is not, by that token, necessarily 
correct It imparts clanty Clarity is experienced as self-validating, 
and yet a form of clanty may be experienced over a false resolu¬ 
tion Indeed, the most effective form of mystification is where the 
mystifxer induces the other to experience himself as clearly 
understanding the issue over which he is being mystified How, 
then, may the clanry of the totalization be tested^ How may one 
verify intelligibility’ 

Since the totalization is for action, it constitutes a type of work¬ 
ing hypothesis And us validity, which is also the truth of the 
intelligibility it imparts to the system, may be tested by the 
criterion of practical reahzation A valid totalization should enable 
the observer to act effectively in relation to the field Realization 
in practiccconfirms the truth of thcworbng hypothesis, validating 
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simultaneously tkc participant’s view of the system, himself, anti 
the relation between 
But what IS effective action’ 

Effectiveness is effectiveness towards a specific end, and the 
test of effectiveness of action is whether the end, already specified, 
IS attained For instance, the vahdity of Lenin’s view of the 
Tsarist social system may be gauged by the extent to which he 
successfully led a successful social revolution, the necessity for 
which, and the praxis of which, he claimed to understand better 
than any opponent or rival 

In the practice of psychoanalysis, which has dialectical elements, 
the test of effectiveness of action may be similarly applied to the 
analyst’s interpretations The intervention has three components 
making an attribution, based on a theoretical formulation, about 
the other’s experience - ‘interpretation’, in a particular way, at 
a particular time Intervention is effective if it facilitates the 
analysand’s realization of the experience to which the analyst 
refers Increased awareness confirms reciprocally the analyst’s 
view of the other’s experience contained m the formulation 
It confirms, too, his timing and manner of making the interpre¬ 
tation Practically speaking, manner and timing are as important 
as the formulation They, too, are functions of the analyst’s 
totalization, particularly of his view of the relation between 
lumself and the other 

The question of testing the validity of interpretations is the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion among psychoanalysts The problem, how- 
cv cr, IS as much one of how and when one say s, as of what one says 

The pra«ical test, however, docs not distinguish between the 
observers view of the system (or other), and his view of the 
relation between the system and himself If one view is correct, 
so IS the other And so, in practice an interpretation cannot be 
tested apart from the timing and manner of making it It can 
only be tested separately in theory, I c by the testofreconciliation 
Increased awareness validates what the analyst said atid how and 
uhen he said it It validates his relationship It tests whether the 
relationship is therapeutically successful 
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Theoretical m the sense used here is, of course, consonant with 
the Greek Beop.oc. meaning ‘contemplation of one s acts, in is 

S“= » r,—“f sirs 

From a the test of reconciliation, or is it mere 

Has this interpretation met mete , hy the test of 

speculation’ (t) Is the relationship therapeutic y 

practical realization’ realization m practice does not 
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members of the local Bolivian peasantry were awake or had been 
awakened by Guevara to sustain the group of activists m their 
midst He failed in revolutionary leadership 
This type of leadership is not romantic It functions to help 
crystallize the energies of the awakening people, helping it find 
Its true direction But the traffic is two-way, for the leadership is 
sustained by the people it leads True dialectical leadership realizes 
the reciprocity, acknowledgmg that it needs the people as the 
people need it Otherwise it will fall into a romantic mystification 
in which It sees itself as a pnvilegcd elite bringing liberation to 
others A revolutionary leader, therefore, who is not one of his 
people IS no revolutionary Of course, he may be adopted into 
his people 

In a revolutionizing praxis, therefore, there is no place for 
charismatic leadership in the romantic sense If the leading group 
IS romantic, it will fall into the cult of the personality, and betray 
the others It will elect its own charismatic leader, who will fall 
into omnipotence, while the rest of the group, and the groups of 
others become senahzed and infantilized, no longer reasoning 
dialectically, but seduced and terrorized into internalizing, and 
identifying with, the leader*s view of the situation ^ 

Now, the examples given of effective action illustrate a certain 
principle, which may be called the principle of dialectical realiza¬ 
tion 

The aim of action on a macrosocial scale® is to change radically 
the relevant social situation A social system is radically changed 
when the current principal social contradiction has been abolished 
This happens when it is transcended in and through a new social 
praxis, which comprehends the old m a wider practical synthesis 

Lenin sought to abolish the social contradiction of the existence 
of a small class, which owned the means of social production of 

‘ For a discussion on omn.potcnce and ego-centredness sec Appendix on Rever¬ 
sion. ^ 

« Macroscaal refers to the wider soaety and its sub-groups mterosoad refers to a 
group of which all the members arc m teaprocal face-to-face contact I am using 
e»mplc3 from nuCTOSocial praxis because among other reasons, it is probably in 
this sphere that attempts to apply dialccacal reasoning arc best knosvn 
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the means of subsistence, and alarge class, which had to work for 
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An analysand may of course, be in conflict over a number of 
issues without realizing it There is, however, at any one develop¬ 
mental moment a principal conflict The analyst’s task is to 
facilitate its resolution by helping the other become aware of it 
and its nature But it must first be identified 
This may be done by identi^mg the principal contradiction 
in the relation between himself and the other, and then inferring 
the nature of the intrapersonal issue and phantasy relation the 
contradiction expresses ^ The analyst may be described as aiming 
to help abolish the interpersonal disjunction by facilitating resolu¬ 
tion of the intrapersonal conflict From a dialectical viewpoint, 
therefore, a test of the successful analysis of the unconscious 
mtrapersonal conflict would be the abolition, through super- 
session, of the interpersonal contradiction that expresses it 
However, this cannot happen if the analysand is unaware or 
incompletely aware of the disjunction And so the analyst’s 
comments must have two components interpersonal and mtra¬ 
personal The latter may be called the interpretation proper 
The interpersonal comment has itself two components The 
other’s attention is drawn to his pattern of interpersonal experience 
and behaviour m the relationship Then, that aspect of his inter¬ 
personal praxis which, empincjly speaking, is inappropriate is 
pointed up When this is grasped the emphasis moves to elucidat¬ 
ing the mtrapersonal experience that the inappropriate interper¬ 
sonal praxis expresses, relating the experience to his way of 
behaving In the term elucidating, I include helping him experi¬ 
ence and work through the relevant emotional issues and uncon¬ 
scious phantasy relations permeating his relations with others ^ 

In and through experiencing, working through, and compre¬ 
hending m a wider personal synthesis the negated issues and 

' The problem ofalogic of mference, and how to apply It, IS disoisscdm Chapter 

* A similar schema is applicable in family and group analysis Firstly, the pattern 
ofmtragroup communication IS analysed When this has been grasped the focus 
IS mo\ed to that aspect of the pattern which is persistently inappropriate, for 
instance mptifjmg in different ways When this has been recognized, and the 
partiapants sec they penut in rcprodiicmg it despite themselves, the emphasis 
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praxis The perceived principal soaal contradiction of capitalism 
m Russia seems now to be replaced by a new contradiction 
comprising a new class of privileged bureaucrats and technocrats, 
on the one hand, and the less pnvilegcd mass of the people, on 
the other. The privileges of the new class seem a function of their 
control of the means of social production But, unlike the old, 
their control is not based on private ownership of those means 
And m China after 1949 a siimlar state of affairs seems to have 
arisen The cultural revolution that started m 1966 has been 
described as an attempt to depass this situation, and move into the 
next phase of social development ‘ 

In a psychoanalytic situation, successful resolution of the 
principal intrapersonal conflict is followed by the experience of 
fresh conflict and further contradictions These are the expression 
of new existential issues which have now become relevant. 

A dialectical praxis is definitely successful when the existing 
social ot mtecpersonal situation is transcended in such a way that 
the current principal contradiction is depassed in a wider practical 
synthesis, and a new principal contradiction, based on a different 
principle of praxis, brought into being 
The presence of contradiction is not, of course, necessarily 
destructive On the contrary, the experience of its presence seems 
required to stimulate personal growth and social development 
It IS destructive only if the particular contradiction is no longer 
historically necessary, and there is a taboo on recognizing cither 
that a contradiction exists, or that it is historically redundant. 
Tliat IS, It is destructive if it has brought the person or group to 
the point where they arc ready to develop beyond it, and they 
arc forbidden to realize this If the taboo persists, then the struggle 
to recognize it and the relevant contradiction, and then to trans¬ 
cend them both, is liable to be painful and violent There is, in 
fact, a double contradiction, the original social or interpersonal 
contradiction, and the contradiaion of the taboo itself 
The t\vo stages of testing a dialectical praxis may be seen to 

» Vot 2 dunmion on the new sooal contradiction m Mancnt countries, see Djilas, 
M., Tilt Sew Ctist 
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true Wh.le mect.ng the totahzat.on true for 
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formed into practical hnowlcdg , increased 

The degree of '"p ^Jher contradictions until the 

by progressively reconciling u Ulv tme The degrees of 

tJtah Jon may be judged highly nen^as the 

high probability and certain practical b 
highest degrees of truth of .J has not met the 

reaehed in a particular ot^o' P° ,P for the test of 

test of reconahation cannot e ^ dialectical viewpoint 

practical realization For instanc ’ . . t ^n-adictionsappear- 

^psychoanalystwhohasnotreconc.led.he_con^^^_^^_^ ^ 

mg so far m a session is. m ^ position to make 

correct intcrprctanon Thoug non-verbal 

other kinds of valid ,„5,^ce after interpreting, the 

If, in the course of aenng. i„dicnons. he must recon- 

observer is confronted with ft' retotalization is a new 

cile these with his existing syn , „(,n And each success u 

test ofthe truth of thcprincipalcontracn „„.,y 

reconciliation of oppo;>'os/onders the 

highly probably true for the next sag ^ ^ nont.nu.ng totalizing, 

Thm! the dialectical folanon^P ^uJiues and 

detotalizing, and retotalizmg effectively m a changing 

allows the scientist to oonnnue t .ncipal contradiction 

social situation towards | eeJting it « dear that th 

From this praxis of “llauve to the data perceived 

truth of a totalization IS requires a “W 

Fresh expenence m and ofthe simauon estabhshed when it 

. 1 -- 


truth of a totalization is u,res a new 

Fresh expenence m and ofthe J estabhshed when u 
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It was formulated to meet has been totally depassed with its aid 
Then it becomes simply a totality, historically complete and out- 
of-date But even now its definitive validation renders it only 
practically true. 

The totalization, as a prescription for social and historical 
action, IS a prescription for an ongoing praxis aimed at relegating 
Itself to the past, as a view that was once definitely true for 
certain practical purposes Thus, the abolition of what he per¬ 
ceived as the principal social contradiction of pre-revolutionary 
Russia, does not mean that Lenin’s formulation was absolutely 
correct It means it was correct enough for his purposes, and more 
correct than those of his opponents for theirs 

No totalization is absolutely true, for this reflects absolute 
being and knowing Such being and knowing, if it can in some 
sense be, would have transcended the dialectic itself with its 
distinction between experience and action and self and other. It 
would seem not humanly livable or knowable ^ 

Since a totalization is only definitively validated in retrospect, 
passing from experience to experience in action always involves a 
degree of uncertainty. In reasoning dialectically, the observer is 
required to act on the basts of an evaluation he knows is no more 
than probable or highly probable, and only so on the evidence 
of the data known. 


Since no two contemporary social situations are quite the same, 

* Many traditions seem to indicate that such transcendence is incompatible with 
human bcing-in-the-world, for instance, the Buddhist tradition of holy men who 
of expcnencc and being that they become 
^ly freed of their bodies and from the maten. of the world, m and through 
beaming one with the utter void of pure transcendence 

Buddha as the compassionate one who could have achieved 
'"ho refrained from a 
f 1 ?^ tninseendenec m order to remain m the world to teach The 
ftoti the hoW ^ ‘ temptation, descend 

holv ?? of reframing. the 

of possible 

™i.di;?rofX ■■ 
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and none recur exactly, he ts requtred to be constandy r.dy^for 
events that contradict his appraisal of the positio 
:;;rLch each encounter rvithout 

knowing what they are, P'^fafmdingJfrom one social 

his view radically He shou 

Situation to another, no matt reformulate the 

his findings In each situauon he is required to rcformul 

principal contradiction and test it i game inter- 

For instance, in 'the course D,“ve™g and 

personal situation appears to recu P umfymg theme, m- 
rediscovering in each session t e r pj,„„pal contra- 

volves retesting the analyst s ,„to a trap similar 

diction Failure to do so is ha ^ ^ ^^jcting 

to that in which the analysand is over of behaviour 

transference Transference eMCim , , soother, is a function 

and experience from one socia situa j the other, 

of failure to appraise ^^trea^ b" no more than 

dialectically' However, the 50 on the 

probably true on each occasion 

basis of the data perceived always acts to some extent 

Thus, the scientist that is completely certain 

in the dark This is inevitable ^P” , , 1 Kcither a fanatic 

of the truth of Its totahmuon is not dialectic 

not a dogmatist acts ^,as superseding the principal 

How may the scientist work he is participating’ 

soaal contradiction * 1 ' of interaction and intcr- 

A social system is simply t e p applies even to a 

experience of the persons '^°'”P ,£5 stereotyped or institu 

reified system that appears to ‘ P pcrpcmation of the s) stem 

tional patterns on its mem ers jnstitutional patterns o 

depend on the persons member remains 

whatever reasons, and reproducing t mm p,^. hue 

at all times free to refuse to ema.iis free to choose 

to risk unpleasant consequences. „„^scr orrsrmmo: 

. Nolc . 1 .U I am not tollang of <raMf<r»r. “ 

1 am talking d iransfirtftcc eMCtn enl 
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It was formulated to meet has been totally depassed with its aid 
Then it becomes simply a totabty, historically complete and out- 
of-date But even now its definitive validation renders it only 
practically true 

The totalization, as a prescription for social and historical 
action, IS a prescription for an ongoing praxis aimed at relegating 
Itself to the past, as a view that was once definitely true for 
certain practical purposes Thus, the abolition of what he per¬ 
ceived as the principal social contradiction of pre-revolutionary 
Russia, does not mean that Lenin’s formulation was absolutely 
correct It means it was correct enough for his purposes, and more 
correct than those of his opponents for theirs 

No totalization is absolutely true, for this reflects absolute 
being and knowing Such being and knowing, if it can in some 
sense be, would have transcended the dialectic itself with its 
distinction between experience and action and self and other It 
would seem not humanly livable or knowable ^ 

Since a totalization is only definitively validated in retrospect, 
passing from experience to experience in action always involves a 
degree of uncertainty In reasoning dialectically, the observer is 
required to act on the basis of an evaluation he knows is no more 
than probable or highly probable, and only so on the evidence 
of the data known 


Since no two contemporary social situations are quite the same, 

' Miny traditions seem to indicate that such transcendence is incompatible with 
IlTh IT for instance the Buddhist tradition of holy men who 

fm\llv of experience and being that they become 

Sin *0 of the world m and through 

bewmmg one wth the utter void of pure transcendence 

final compassionate one who could have achieved 
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The enterprise of mediating is thus a 
through, and for social and histona .„mrocally open to 

oflearninghy the observer A™ dialectic m and through 

others, elucidating the himself Correct social and 

elucidating the system, j study with others. Ins 

historical reasoning requires the s directed towards 

and their shared praxis in and 'l“«;£"ersession of the 
the system he and they comprise In this way sup 

principal contradiction is facilitate observer studies ate 

And the relevant members those 

those who are ready to , pattern of relationships 

who explicidy wish to change themselves and their 

radicaUy! m InA through understanding themsel 

social context rcnuire to know reflectively 

This does not mean they already q dialectical 

the nature of the .'"Te -rsons who arc struggling 

reasoning It means simply t ey situation m order to 

to make sense of themselves an Persons and groups it « 

do something about it L,t,s and its contradicnons 

appropriate to study the shared p understood only 

ks holds because the and actions Its nature 

through reference to one s own exp ^ ^ observer who is 

IS such, It IS revealed only ""P,'” J jut ,n a social situation m 
already trying to make sense o , ’ , recognizes he is paru 

which^e IS participating, and be 

cipating It IS not revea ed ‘o ually The P™^'Pl= 

system It cannot be “"‘^'”'°°puonciliation may be discos c 
contradicnon and transcend g 

only from within I,ocvcscr O"’ ,^rrs 

The dialectic is not hidden, ho ^^j,„,„bt) used b) wco 
perfectly open, for, m a sense, ^ For to 

person all the lime But this is ‘"^ "p/,be patten. °f 
dialectically means 'o t«son assar found 

And Its very openness for us pattern is to 

a mj-sterj, it is ludden ® it 

in the clant> that rcscals an 
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Even when he has been conditioned in childhood to reproduce 
the pattern, the reproducing represents an original existential 
choice, which is maintained as a component of his current 
identity He can become free of the conditioning in and through 
rediscovering the original choice, and rc-experiencing the original 
social situation as he lived it, and the factors that weighed with 
him in choosing ^ 

Consequently, contradictions of the system are the outcome of 
the intragroup praxis This is true even when contradictions 
function to negate the explicit intentions of the members Super¬ 
session of the principal contradiction can, therefore, be brought 
about only by the action of the group members themselves It 
cannot be brought about by the scientist alone He requires the 
cooperation of the relevant members of the system if his inter¬ 
vention is to be effective 

The observer, therefore, cannot be accurately described as 
causing supersession of the principal contradiction, as if he were a 
natural scientist manipulating a system of things through setting 
in motion a mechanically determined sequence of events He is 
most accurately described as facilitating its supersession m the 
system 

And he may do so m and through mediating to the relevant 
other or others his experience of the pattern of interpersonal or 
intragroup action of which the contradiction is an outcome, an 
CNpcncncc that he should mediate as his, which may not be theirs, 
thus implicitly inviting them to examine and compare theirs 
with his In this way each may be helped to discover for himself 
the intelligibility of his praxis, the observer’s and that of the 
others 

And in mediating his experience as his, the scientist implicitly 
mediates to each his view of how to reason and act dialectically 

or cac IS imp la y invited to discover for himself how he comes 
to make sense of the group and of his participation in it. compar¬ 
ing his experience with the observer’s Thus, the scientist may 
facilitate supersession of the prmapal contradicnon 

‘ The Dinzig family u an example of a reified system 
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Since the observer tries to make sense of himself in and through 
making sense of the system, persons and groups attempting to 
reason m this way may be seen as striving to develop existentially. 
This form of personal and group change appears as a function 
and a result of dialectical rationahty, and happens m and through 
transcending the contradictions of personal and group experience 
and action in a wider practical and experiential synthesis In 
relating to another, or m participating in a group struggling 
implicitly to effect such change, an observer is facilitating a devel¬ 
opment already implicit m the situation This is the aim of his 
dialectical enterprise It is to participate m and to facilitate social 
and personal developmental change already implicitly present m 
the group and in himself Supersession of the principal contra¬ 
diction as the observer formulates or reformulates it validates 
definitively his totalization, and confirms the change reahzed in 
him 


And so, if during psychoanalysis the analysand’s totalization of 
the relationship and contradictions is facilitated by the analyst’s 
interpretations, and the totahzmg is accompanied by increased 



of interaction dissolved and preserved in a new, more compre¬ 
hensive praxis, the joint supersession definitively validates the 
view of each, and in the moment of meeting each is confirmed 
personally Successful psychoanalysis is, thus, a therapy for the 
analyst too 

Similarly with a group, dialectical supersession as a shared 
group praxis requires each to make his own totalization and 
contribute Ins ONvn view Each becomes a participant observer 
a ong uiti any original observer If the principal contradiction 
IS to be transcended, each must arrive at a formulation for himself 
of the nature of the contradiction, and each totalization must 
cross-vahdatc and be cross-validated by the others Supersession 
of the contradiction validates definitively the shared views of all, 
and contirms them severally m their meeting 
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of a midwife patiendy easing the birth of a new existential 

“te"£m!:m1aahtateexisten0al change alreadyimphci^ 
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they may take him, whether y heterosexual love 

human possibilities like the capa ty refrain from 

And as a corollary, the about who he 

imposing on himself his ow pr experience unfold 

should he He must learn to let hi P , ^ scientist in training 

without hindrance He is m effec a „urse an expression of 
This enterprise *''^;^‘*‘^p''X'*’too, roust’be engaged on a 

the analyst’s own morality r » of imposing it 

similar Ingoing project But AeXjHTve made for hmuelf. 
on the other It is a decision embarked upon Other 

implicitly at least, before the ana y decision the other 

wise there is no vaUd basis **^ 5 *^*" ir explicitly and repeated y 
must discover and rediscover or ,1 analyst, too, must 
in the course of the telanomhip open to 

rediscover his project Only “s opporting him in his ttia s 

the other, effectively encouraging and PP require of a 

The only principle Xe °1C d 

person or group is one he mus P ^H^pon to hinisc an 
covering and actualizing his tnte ‘ ^^^^,^31 situation requires 
others m whatever way his socia a only if the perso 

Though even this he may Xothenvise, h= kP"”' "“h 

or group IS rea 
know how and when to le 
by example and when by precep 
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Thus, It has been said that the success of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 was made possible by the failed attempt of 1905 And 
Mao implies a similar view when he insists that a correct approach 
can turn tactical defeat into strategic success - the thesis of the 
‘paper tiger’ 

For correct praxis, failure is a signal for retotalizmg the situa¬ 
tion, which now includes the fact of the failure 
And this applies to a microsocial situation, too, say in psycho¬ 
analysis Failure to facilitate therapeutic change should indicate 
to the analyst the need to review his perception of the other s 
pattern of experience and relating, and his own, too, particularly 
in respect of the other Failure, if correcdy approached, may bring 
the analyst new understanding of himself, and better under¬ 
standing of the other 

The psychoanalytic experience has, of course, elements of a 
more radical dialectical approach to defeat The experience of 
failure m his personal relations brings the other to the analyst in 
the first place And the method of therapeutic regression, in¬ 
tended to help free the person from carry-overs bedeviUmg his 
relations, requires him to accept what is m effect an experience 
of radical personal defeat He must let himself fail in his expenence 
of himself as rational, integrated, and autonomous in the presence 
of the analyst, discovering, reliving, and working through the 
relevant childhood phantasy relations, finding in weakness 
strength, m defeat a moment of healing Said William Blake, ‘A 
fool, if he persists i« his foohshticss, tnay become ime ’ 

Nor should a dialectical sacntist set a time limit for resolving 
the rcle\ ant social and existential issues On the macrosocial level, 
this appears to be the position of Mao, for instance, when he says 
that the revolutionary struggle must be seen as a senes of battles 
of quick deasion in a protraacd war for which he implies no 
time limit should be set The Chinese revolutionary struggle lasted 
t\\ ent)-seven )cars 

And on the microsocial scale, m the psychoanalytic situation, 
ans attempt by analyst or analysand to set a timetable usually 
tends to hinder resolution The role of a dialectical saentist is tliat 
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Analytic reason and the experience 
of contradiction 


If the dialectic can test the validity of a a^lytic 

tvhat IS Its relation to analytic «»on" 
as a moment or component. ^ experience of contra- 

*We must consider in more d 

diction. 1 defined as the experi- 

Contradiction m a social system ^ .^^,i,hin the system 

ence of simultaneous affirmation an j ,n British society 

m respect of an issue The major ,^p„,ence of the 

during most of the nineteenth cen ^ ^ increasing 

contrast between the increasing wea , , national wealth 
poverty of the many m a context m national wealth 

was steadily rising The expenence o . j^jationalwealthwas 

was thus simultaneously affirmed and neg 

the issue r pposiHon should be dis- 

Contradiction as the experien another The con r 

tinguished from the terms that oppo increasing wealth an 
dieting terms in the of increasing mass P®™'^ 

increasing poverty The expe nanonal wealth 

contradicted the experience of i ^ j ,lus experience 
increasing wealth of certain f„,„, I mean structure 

Contradictions have different fonm W ^ ^ simple 

The contradiction m the exainple “'’f terms are 

contradiction is one m which *= .o see wheth« the 


contradiction is one m which ^ to see whether t 

evident to those participant examp e, 

facts support a proposition about an issu 
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Now, though the dialectic is a rationality of persons and groups, 
It functions to determine one’s relations to the natural world, too 
It brings the natural under the hegemony of the personal, so that 
an observer’s natural scientific project is related to his social and 
historical situation in a way that Meditates supersession of what 
he sees to be the relevant pnnapal contradiction 
It thus precludes research simply for the sake of technique, 
and would preclude making a hydrogen bomb, for instance, 
because the scheme is ‘technically sweet’ ^ 

It helps the participant test the existential validity of his natural 
scientific project in and through subordinating it to his enterprise 
of actualizing himself truly m relation to himself and others 
To actualize himself truly m respect of himself implies actual¬ 
izing himself truly m respect of others For it means seeking to 
clarify how he contributes to the failure of his personal relations, 
m a way that allows him to relate more authentically This is the 
justification of dialectical reason The moment of meeting is the 
test of its truth The dialectic as social and historical praxis is 
knowledge for the sake of action, and action for the sake of 
friendship History culminates m the celebration of community 
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loves her m an uncertain tone that conve>-s uncertainty about his 
declaration and about Ins uncertainty 

The paradox becomes mulople if he makes the declaration 
ironically m a way that conveys there is a catch, but which leaves 
It unclear whether he is being ironical about his declaration, o 
about his irony, or about her, or any combination 

The doubleiind communication described by Bateson and hi 

colleagues^ IS a classic example of a multip e para ox 

If one or borh terms of a social contrachction are masked the 
person or group is liable to be mystified about what is going on, 
or even doubt if anything is going on at ^ 

If one term only is significantly masked, contra i 
IS experienced, but the person cannot at the time pur Ins finger 

what IS wrong in the relationship of the ot , -n^stant 

For mstance, under certain circumstances W.lham s constant 

protestations of love for Mary might egin question 

Ling of doubt, which only later crystallizes into the quest 

‘Is he protesting too much’ masked, the 

Ifb^h term? are in varying ll a catch ^ver 

person (or group) may be unsure w e hether he is 

an issue Or if he feels there is, he may be unsu^^ 

perceiving or imagining It, or whet ashamed of 

other Many poor people ni capi ’ the com- 

their poverty and feel it is their au niarkctable 

petitive system which ensures t la 

advantages always win „vstifvinB in that they tend 

Paradoxical communications are jl^an conflict" A 

to engender confusion over an cation may be 

person subjected to prolonged an m jn a position in 

driven crazy or fcantic as -f-ry^ hr ■ P— ^lus happened 

which he can no longer maintain a feasible id ^ 

Bateson G Jackson D D Haley J ^ J nara 

schizophrenia’, Behavtoural Saence I95 ^.frerent kinds of intcrpcnon 
> For a detatkd analysts and dnensston on d.9=r“l „encc of eontaon 


Commimtcation 
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proposition is ‘Britain is getting ncher ’ And in the nineteenth 
century the negating term was generally evident 
In some contradictions, however, one or both terms of the 
opposition are masked Such contradictions may be called 
paradoxes 

For instance, in Britain the national income has risen over the 
past seventy to eighty years And unlike the position during most 
of the nineteenth century the income of the mass of the people 
has increased too Both rich and poor have become richer But 
the rise in working-class income masks a contradiction, for the 
increase is absolute, not relative The proportion of the national 
wealth this class receives is the same as in the i88o’s An absolute 
increase in national wealth has resulted m a richer working-class, 
but one that is as economically exploited as eighty years ago, and 
no longer realizes it One term of the contradiction over the 
proposition, The British generally have grown richer in the past 
eighty years’, is thus masked 

Both terms of the contradiction, and the contradiction itself, 
would be masked if no reference were made to the national wealth 
and the rich did not make their affluence evident, or if it were 
proclaimed that the country was getting poorer and was unable 
to pay Its way 

This form of mystification based on double masking is currently 
being perpetrated in Britain, and has met with some success with 
some members of the working-class who are joining the ‘Back 
Britain campaign They arc proposing to work for varying 
periods for nothing, although it should be evident that whoever is 
suffering in this capitalist crisis it is not the rich 

Parado>acal social patterns may exist on a microsocial scale, 
too, as, when one or more participants m an interpersonal rela¬ 
tionship impliciil> negate what they explicitly affirm For 
instance, when William tells Mary he loves her m an indifferent 
tone 

Tins paradoxical communication becomes a double paradox 
if William implicitl) negates his impliat negation, thus apparently 
affirming Ins explicit communication For instance, if he says he 
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democrats m a liberal democracy is radical on the 

but regulated on the economic For. wMe fascism 

with hberal democracy, it is compatible wijh -P 

conflict svith liberalism does not threaten the " 

infrastructure of the liberal democratic f * 

continuing survival and prosperity in estera 

On the other hand. Marxist econo p opposition, 

evolve a liberal political system o reg airection in 

though there appears to be some m seems to be seen 

Eastern Europe ' Any mass P°*'““°^°* entries as constitut- 
by the party leaders m the various ^ gj^^-e there is 

mg a radical opposition on the ^ preclude a 

nothing m socialist economic ptincip oppositions 

regulated political °PP™“"j- ^eraragreement among Marx- 
would seem to indicate lack or g b i-seeialist economic 

ists about what consntutes the basic princip 

praxis The ideological splits within and among 

countries indicate this too .mnl<» contradiction may 

To complicate matters forther. a simple^ ^ 
mask a paradox, while a regulate „,r,(-3nt redistribution of 
The fact that there has been no s g ^ a 

wealth in Britain over the p^t ^ contradiction, 

masked term of a paradox This para j^yolve a fundamenta 
since any attempt to put it ng t w radical economic 

change in basic economic pr^is simple regulated contra 

contradiction is further milked '’V; ^^^Labour-Conservative 

dielion on a political levd. ““S ‘egation of the economic 
opposition, which negates the ro exploits economic y 

proposition ‘British simple regulated contra 

the mass of the British peop ® ^ radical 

tion masquerades as a radica , ‘"“''“^ar m radical disguise, how 
If a regulated contradiction can appear 
may it be revealed for what it is persisting *'”l„ear 

One possible test of its «■«““ “ “^J.em, which they appest 
conflicts and oppositions m an ong 
^ This was ^vntten before the Russian wivasio" 
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m the case of Sarah Danzig and the others labelled schizophrenic 
described in Samly, Madness, and the Family Techniques of 
brainwashing, too, depend on making ambiguous and para¬ 
doxical communications to a person placed in an ambiguous 
Situation 

Paradoxically, however, the perfect mystification occurs where 
the double masking is so good that the person does not feel any 
problem or issue exists at all 

Contradictions may be classed, too, according to their relation¬ 
ship to the social system that produces them This relationship 
defines what may be termed the nature of the contradiction 
For instance, a contradiction may be governed by the rules of 
the system in which it occurs, and is thus no threat to the system 
The opposition between the Labour and Conservative parties in 
Britain, or between parliamentary parties in a liberal democracy, 
IS of this kind It is a contradiction m which each term of the 
opposition shares the same basic principle of praxis This kind of 
contradiction may be called regulated The Labour-Conservative 
duality IS also simple in form, since the terms of the opposition 
are generally evident 

On a microsocial scale, a simple regulated contradiction would 
exist in the case of a constantly bickering married couple whose 
marriage continues even when the quarrels are bitter The rela¬ 
tionship betsveen Mr and Mrs Danzig embodied a contradiction 
of this kind 

However, some contradictions do threaten the social order in 
which they occur This happens when the negating term of the 
opposition IS based on a significantly different pnnciple of praxis 
to the affirming term A case in point is the opposition in Vietnam 
between the NLF and the Saigon Government, where the NLF 
IS the negating praxis 

Such a contradiction may be termed radical, because the terms 
of the opposition embody different pnnaplcs in their basic 
group praxis 

A contradiction can be radical on one level and regulated on 
another. For instance, an opposition between fasasts and liberal 
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conflict But James’s response is not experienced '^5' 
contradicting unless he expected James not to resist No do 
James expcnence John’s attack os contradicting ho expected 
as part of his totalization The expcnence f 
function of the appearance of the j p ^ threatens 

the expected, m a system m a mimner that defeats o 

to defeat the ends of the praxis o obstacle is not 

tile same as an unexpected obstacle, 

seen as part of the system p course, 

The definition of the parameters of a as 

change, so that events experienced as P“'^o J category 

the system is concerned, or as belonging ^ 

to those comprising the system, may oo^e original 

function of a principle that determmes hem tid t^ 
system Such a change would involve a retotai 
a mote comprehensive synthesis is °tme jo 

For instance, a natural event P«ceived as an 
speak, may be discovered to be a unc appear to be sig- 

destructive floods of the great rivers o ..gmally undertaken 
mficantly a consequence of deforestation, origin y 
to increase food supply . r event apparently 

Schizophrenia, too, is an examp e signiflc^^^y ® 

principally natural, which now appears 

function of acts of men i„Mp to appear as a funenon 

In a social situation contradiction is 1 able t ,he 

of a pattern of “op'^'^'heted behavio , maybe interpetsona , 
absence of a pattern expected T e p jj^non is a function 
intragroup, or intergroup group m 

of the experience of the unexpecte belonging to the sa 

another, where the group cnee an unexpected attac^ 

system An attacked nation rnay experiences itself an 

as the expression of a ‘^0"'”'^“^“'?" * coinmunit) Tlie 

attacker as belonging to the same unexpected rcmtanccof^ 


mg nation will not expcnence t ic if it - 

other to be the expression “ c ^on-liuman (n'gS 
human, and the other as sub-human 
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to threaten to destroy and yet never do Such a threat must be 
more apparent than real 

Thus, the struggle between labour and capital, over what is in 
effect their shares m the profits of the capitalist system, can never 
in Itself destroy the system, no matter how violent the clashes 
Because the system is based on such an opposition, and on dis¬ 
guising It as necessary 

Of course, individual firms and corporations, and even nations, 
may be destroyed m such struggles But this docs not destroy the 
system, for the individual entities are simply taken over by their 
capitalist competitors, capitalism being an imperialism by its 
competitive nature 

No labour movement whose mam aim is higher wages and 
better welfare benefits has ever brought about a social revolution 
in a capitalist economy The system can only be revolutionized 
by a movement that is reflectively aware of the central principle 
of capitalist praxis, of which the opposition between wages and 
profits, and tJic need to dtsgiusc tty is a necessary expression 
This test of a regulated contradiction has been applied to the 
Danzigs, too, as we shall see 
To sum up, contradictions can be classed as follows 

Porm Nature 

Simple Regulated 

Paradoxical Radical 

Neither the classifications nor the permutations are intended 
to be exhaustive 

Now, an event may be experienced as contradicting if it is 
seen y t C O server to be of the same kind as those compnsing 
t c system c is studying, and which yet confounds his totalizing 
expectations of how the situation will develop, i e if it is experi¬ 
enced as negating what he affirms to be the case It is m and 
through the experience of the negation of what his totalization 
aHirms that he becomes aware of the existence of a contradiction 
Contradiction is not sjnonymom with the experience of con- 
«ia II John attacks James and James counter-attacks, they are in 
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Similarly in a microsocial situition. say m the 
diagnosed schizophrenic, where the person s ^ 

tellUbehavion^randexpenencemn c-^^ 

by studying the events in the context ot the ^J ^ 

infraction This pattern can be made ^ 

mg, and referring it to, the pattern of expe mn. the m^^ 
expresses The study m this book is conce 
prehensible the Danzigs’ intragroup „ the con- 

The first stage, then, in the observ event, experi- 

tradictmg event is an immediate features 

enced as a simple totaliry, is “amine > observed 

defined Secondly, it is related to an ^^^1,1,11 Thirdly, the 

pattern of behaviour, interaction, or B lastly, the pattern 

group’s pattern of experience “ ,5 mjated to the pattern 

of behaviour, interaction, or organ -vent are accurately 

of experience Unless the characteristiis o pattern of 

defined it cannot be clearly relate ° , iju gyent must be 

praxis For the purposes of definition, 1 1 jg(.„(;al observer to 

treated initiaUy as a thing This requires tW^_ 

_ ^ --——what extent 

adequately the consequences of that ^^jjage its consequences f 

u ,h\ pattern of farming and the '“X probk® of '’it on 

of a particular type of social °rgan«>7’ J., destrucuon and poUnt« 

coune an aspect of the wider problem 

Similar studies could be made too 3^ they a 

rauifall md so on To what f "'iuistundtbW 

actions ofmen on the balance ofnatu principle befo" ,„,„t,on which 

be asked why this dialectic was "OtS j pattern of social org ,;,b,l,ty 

■What IS the relationship between the rcIevMt^P^^^^ ,ecogmre this P 

affected the balance of nature an for the human 

adequately? ,,-life-or death (he con- 

Because of biospheric pollution ^ jed presuppose an ^ for the 

race Most counter measures so far *“^^^^ustrial system resp 
tinuing existence of the same social an events 

damage m the first place a- dialectic between that per- 

In general we know little about . matures For a so must be one 

Nature here must include men s pc without realir g jjjcy 

sistcntly acts adversely on the balsnce ol , nompmnj^' ’„floc.s 

that also functions to act on •booi>n“^‘’5ige to the macrocosm 
do not see the harm they are domg 
damage to the microcosm 
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wogs, Reds, etc) For it sees the other as part of a different 
system The unexpected resistance it will experience as an obstacle 
or some kind of foreign event The incomprehension of many 
Americans of the unexpected continuing resistance of the NLF 
in South Vietnam is a function of this way of experiencing the 
situation They see the NLF as foreign invaders, and not part of 
the same people whom they see themselves as defending While 
they do not see that their way of defending - ‘It was necessary to 
destroy the town [of Ben Tre] m order to save it' - strengthens 
their enemies The British in a similar situation in Malaya per¬ 
ceived and acted much more truly and intelligently 
Intragroup contradiction is liable to be experienced through 
group process that defeats the ends of group members A contra¬ 
dicting event need not be m itself contradictory It may be quite 
sclf-consistent To be a term of social contradiction, it need only 
function to defeat or tend to defeat unpredictably the ends of 
social and personal praxis 

An event later seen as a term of social contradiction is experi¬ 
enced initially as an unintelligible happening or absence of 
happening, an opacity in the expected scheme of things, a simple 
totality that is simply what it is As soon as it becomes reconciled 
with a pattern of praxis of a person or group it loses its thinglike 
opaqueness and becomes intelligible socially And if the observer 
infers the experience of the other or others that the contradiction 
expresses, then it may be described as comprehensible 
For instance, to make soaally intelligible the floods of the great 
rivers of China, we would have to examine the praxis of the 
social system that failed to envisage the consequences of deforesta¬ 
tion as a means of increasing food supply To make comprehen¬ 
sible this praxis that failed to realize a dialectic exists between the 
baiance of nature and the acts of men, we would have to clarify 
the institutional pattern of cxpcricnang, and relate this to the 
pattern of social organization * 


• In tlic wordi of an American field commander 

> Sim,Ur could be made on denrm Tl,c ctcauon of du.t boacl. m the 

Untied State, appean clotelj telatcd toapattem offaranne that faded to envnage 
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of a decision or assumpBon, implicit or explicit, , , 

reasonable In Sarah’s case, the ground had to be est 
through directly observing the family interaction 
When this was done her family was seen 
They told her they telephoned every day. and that t y 
frequently In fact they did neither They assured her ^y ^ 
not want her out of the way, that they wanted n hospU 
her own good In fact her brother "'“'^”'j^"°j„o,her said she 
by her amiability into letting her go 
wanted her in hospital for the sake of Mr Danag 
View made her experience of the Sister an me course, 

The finding that her family was deceiwng I„ 

important implications for treatinen , particularly 

relating to a person invalidated like ’ percep- 

important to confirm him initially m the ac afterwards, 

tions when they are reasonably accurate 1^^ invited to 

when he trusts you not to invalidate mm, s influenced 

question whether and in what way his experience 
by phantasy, if the issue of phantasy is re e , jnaccurate, 
And if his perceptions are judged to t>e m his 

this must be pointed out m a way t at disagree 

right to them That is, one must agiee w ^ ^jon without 
To interpret his experience as phantasy o j.Qnfinning him 

establishing its degree of perceptual since it tends 

m It. IS not only lulty practice, it« ako d"^:te.„n of his 
to perpetuate L existing mystification and 
experience eated by phantasy that 

And even if his perceptions are so ^rm Jnven road y 

one judges him mad, the question is a 

others, albeit unwittingly’ difference between being 

There is, of course, considerab e ^ schizophrenics 

labelled mad. and being niad some, m my 

mad by any criterion that I know believing they are 

are not, but have been were mad . 

some have been driven frantic as i .iy mad m the way 
And even the mad ones are not neccs 
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relate to it analytically Analytic reason is thus a necessary 
component of dialectical 

Consider, for instance, my relation to Sarah Danzig’s acts 
towards the Sister of the ward and towards myself, the doctor-in- 
charge Her acts were momentarily experienced simply as mad ^ 
The Sister, she accused of withholding her letters and failing to 
pass on telephone messages Me, she accused of detaining her 
maliciously The accusations in this moment were registered 
positivistically as opacities, and labelled ‘delusions’ They were 
experienced as serial entities or classifiable items existing outside 
my current totalization of my relationship with Sarah, and of my 
view of the relationship of the Sister to her 

Next, to make the accusations intelligible, I negated my 
positivist stance and, addressing the situation dialectically, I 
related to Sarah rather than to the accusations I elucidated her 
cxpenence of the relationship between her and the Sister, and 
between her and me And her rcphes led me to study the situation 
in her family 

The study showed that, because of the way they related to her, 
her perception of the ward situation was not unreasonable But, 
however accurately or inaccurately she saw this situation and the 
situation With her family, her accusations could no longer exist as 
opacities For, m and through studying her experience and its 
current social context, the accusations became reconciled in a 
wider totalization that included a view of her view and, therefore, 
an understanding of why she spoke and acted in the way she 
did ^ 

This docs not mean there were no phantasy or ‘transference’ 
aspects to the way she related to the Sister and me But the issue 
at this stage was whether, and to what extent, what she said and 
did was reasonable m the light of how the relevant others m her 
world were cximiMly acting towards her Only by first determining 
how they m fact acted was it possible to elucidate the nature and 
extent of any phantasy component to her cxpcnence of them 
tor wc normally determine what is phantasy against the ground 

‘ For a detailed cbrification of her acuons see the early study 
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natural law that makes such people ftte 

hnnself He sees these others, imphatly, as bemg of anotn 

''rinstance.thechnicald.ag„os.sofsclu.opten.a(or^ 

of the ‘mind’) as an illness, in the usual medical sen 
primarily wrong inside the person, is ase ^ totalities, 
behaviour and experience of certain .Ussified. explained, 

socially unintelligible events to be descri , 
or intlrpreted. the mechanically determined result ^ 
ternal process - genetic, constitunon . ^ their 

organic, psychological, or any com ^ others, including 

intelligible response to their expenen aotinc towards them 
the examining psychiatrist, ate eurtent V problem is not 

That IS therel a failure to see that the pr. W 
inside them, but is how others ate re a mg psychiatrist s 

This failure in perception is a unc ^ doing so, he 

falling into a simple analytic-positivis ^ person, and 

precludes himself from relating to .ctive on himself, i e 
precludes himself from attaining any P J , i,pg himself He is 
he precludes himself from seeing he is p 

blind without realizing It „„„le the psjehiatnst e 

mere, then, is the splitting’ It -a of the didcctica 

has split off the analytic moment ro o^vn dialcctim 

form and, maintaining himself divorced fro ,o 

possibilities, fails to rcaprocate t e continue to rc 

reciprocate him When P“”'" ce on how the ps) e >' 
dialectically by commenting, for ms ■ p jj^^r manifeua 
IS failing to relate, his remarks are seen as 
of a disease process - , i.avc no rclian c '' 

Tins splitting means that perceptions 

tLsting either the accuracy of a jniplicnb 

die realism of Ins acts - a state o 


„ p aiidEnmo" 

' r-or a dijcussion on till* issue see P * **'*"^ 

the Va iiily ‘Introduction’ ^ afTiin using * 

* For an excellent example of . 2^31 

report sec Lamp R D 77 <■/>» 
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are said to be by those who label them People are often labelled 
mad for uttering what their families and/or the medical and nurs¬ 
ing staff see as not to be uttered abroad This happened in the 
case of Sarah, as we have seen Very often what these persons 
utter and do is deliberately highly provocative, and is experienced 
by the others as scandalous, their sm being to wash other people s 
dirty linen m public But the true scandal is that persons are 
formally labelled mad or ill because they are scandalizing others ^ 
But to return to our example In the Danzig investigation the 
analytic stance occurred as a moment of the dialectic The dialectic 
was not a moment of the analytic The dialectic is never such a 
moment, since analytic reasoning does not progress in totalizing 
moments Dialectical reason, as the reason of totalization, com¬ 
prehends the analytic as one of its moments The analytic never 
comprehends the dialectic And because it never comprehends it, 
analytic reason cannot understand the dialectic 


However, the analytic moment can be split off and, in a sense, 
be used independently The observer then has no perspective on 
himself as one reciprocating the other reciprocating him Con¬ 
sequently, the other is not experienced as a person, and is even 
experienced positivistically as a non-person This stance, the 
negation of personal reciprocity, may be described technically as 
the non-dialectical negation of the dialectic, in contrast to dialectical 
reasoning, which is the dialectical negation of the analytic 
To simple analytic reasoning, the dialectic is thus an unin¬ 
telligible intrusion into the analytic reasoner’s scientific scheme 
o things And though by its nature it cannot comprehend the 
dialectic, the simple analytic rcasoner cannot comprehend this, 
and tries to account for xt He classifies it He treats dialectical 
reasoning as a thing, m accord with analytic reason’s positivistic 
orm He relates to it from without, seeing it as something that 
some people have, or do, or make a fuss about, with the implica¬ 
tion or explication that its presence is due to the operation of some 

**bdlmg as a means of social control of 
1 nTn *«=Schcff T.BemsMetaallYlll For 

J - ro„»uJ=, M. 
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lawyers in this country, and manifest in their scepticism about 
psychiatric evidence 

To judge if a person is deluded about the way his significant 
others relate to him, the psychiatrist has only his own phantasy 
about the person s relevant soaal context to go on, plus his 
phantasy of what a ‘mentally healthy’ person is like 

Even if he sees one or more members of the family, or goes on 
the family report of a psychiatric social worker, his judgement is 
not based on an interactional study At the best, the social assess¬ 
ment consists of inspired guesses At the worst, it is based on the 
unverified phantasy of the psychiatrist and his co-worker, who 
reflects essentially the same medical-type biases and preconcep¬ 
tions, for she is trained in effect as a medical auxiliary 

The matter is complicated further by an equivocation over the 
term normality’, whereby it is equated with health So that 
being healthy means, in effect, being like everyone else in one’s 
society A person is judged menully well if he conforms to 
institutional norms 


And so, a white South African who sees a black African as his 
equal, IS mentally unwell because he is not 'normal’, while a 
white racist is healthy 

Psychiatrists ate taught to measure human relations and human 
xpcricncc apinst simplistic institutional middle-class banalities 
Ike a child shoddalwayslove her mother, especially ifhermother 
hTnnv ^hLld look un- 

mother iol 

cncipc’ r,r ,f 1 ^^ffenng from paranoid tend- 

ft Uh c'ned I ^P“'='"S of an event that 

gruity ot thought and effect’, or if she Ins ^ - .1 

sc'vtMl Tr.U*.^ ^ prc- or cxtra-marital 

called ‘ml chn h ' “ ■" *0 social conscience 

Rood He mm r-r?' u" PT°" fo' I- °wn 

good He must be helped’ to have the ‘right’ thoughts and the 
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The nature of dialectical teasomiig. 
recognizing it, is a function of the dialcctica of under- 

consciousness It must be assumed that t c possi i 
standing the dialectic through relating dialec i y 
m a consciousness most estranged from it nartici- 

The dialectical pattern of relating is para om 
pant experiences himself apart from j,, ^hich he 

affected yet affecting, detached from t e J j^tached 

belongs, Vet belonging to object rom which he^^ 

Human consaousness snows an analog y ^ ^ object 

Human consciousness is always oouttious ^ or of 

This may be an object of the ''"'orld of shared reality, or 

the world experienced as outer, of the wonu 

object 

private, of the world of self, or self an “t ur jroam, or trans- 
of perception, imaginanon, phantasy, me to human 

cendental experience There is always an o j there is no human 
consaousness Phenomenologically sp Vjl jj aware There is 
consaousness without an object of w c is no human 

no absolutely free consciousness that is u 
consciousness that is simply aware object may be 

A consaousness that is always termed position 

termed a positional consciousness t ^ oositions before it m 
because it is a consciousness that posits spea 

space in a world,an object, which i of human 

This positional form of consciousness IS consciousness t a 

consaousness Human consciousness, alway 

always knows, or is aware of, an objec 
positional .„„cness always aware o 

If positional consciousness is co 

lent terms II w'" 

* The terms positional and non positional They 

and non thelic are derived from Sartre J - jy unless otherw>* pcrccpm^l 
■ The tenn, sp.c, and wcU aw wed of A"/ 

dance „E.„i of expenence Ph^o^^^’e^dentJ ^V^wVdefoad 

■magmaty dream phantasy meniory " 5 another has y , space 

'votldsa^d forms oLpace Ld •hr-'towncal jonctf' 
foe human positional consciousness at tte over the ot 

^nd the world of perception appear to * 
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suspicion of having the wrong thoughts and the wrong feelings 
will be those trained and licensed to practise the psychiatric way 
of seeing others Could anything be more dangerous to our social 
well-being^ 

This IS not an argument, of course, against recognizing that 
some people are mad It is an argument for recognizing who the 
mad ones are, and an argument against the assumption that psy¬ 
chiatric training fits psychiatrists to do the recognizing 

Nor IS It an argument against all forms of classifying mad 
persons Classification is necessary as the analytic moment of the 
dialectic, but it should be on the basis of understanding their 
existential problems, not on the basis of assuming they are suffer¬ 
ing from a clinical one 


Nor does the argument mean that persons currently labelled 
schizophrenic do not cxpenence themselves split or fragmented 
in different ways They may do, but these ways are not the point 
of this discussion The point is a particular type of split, which is 
in a sense the most crucial of all For on a measure of healing of 
this split depends the possibility of the healing of all other splits, 
imra-andimerpersonal The psychiatrist s madness is, inasense, the 
most dreadful of all Since, m acung on his experience to bring 
about thisspht, he isattackmg thevery heart of hisown humanity 
lo sum up, dialectical reasoning is the dialectical negation of 
the analytic It comprehends it in a wider synthesis Samty, 
Madness and Family contains a number of descriptions of 
not T,h -s prefaced by a desenp- 

nostwit' the clinical or analytll 

po i ivist viesvpoint which sees the person as manifesting a 

TI s vie ' ? ‘symptoms’ 

Tin view IS negated when the study moves into its dialectical 

£dateV ’":t of his social context is 

X cTn! " T r^'^ethle the hitherto unintelli- 

fl m mikl ,1 ' 1 d'eleetieal moment 
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objects In (positionally) knowing the object, human consc 
ness knows it knows it It is thus always a j 

self-consciousness is direct, immediate, mtegra , an ra 
It IS not positional, for it knows not an object ut i s 
consciousness non-positionally aware of its ^ aware- 

awareness I have of being aware of the pen is a ' 

ness of the consciousness positing it from 

This non -thet.c self-consciousness must be disungunk rom 
the awareness of consciousness achieved y 
introspecting consciousness is posiuon “,”1^ outside, 
observer has placed in parenthesis, so to spea , exam- 

the consciousness he is examining is not t e con 
imng It The examined consciousness is a ways p » ^.^jjaealed 
immediately past It is a state of ’ j, which « 

experience It is never the examining 
tontinuaUy present consciousness presently “P 
immediate self-consciousness simply self-aware^ twofold implicit 
Consciousness appears present, _,.,ousness 

diaUctic with Itself It appears a double se -t^^ object, is otbtt 


Theltc consciousness, as consciousness ” ' ,5 not otner 

than the object it knows Non-lhelic consci simply what 

than what it knows, for it knows itseu e posi- 

it knows Non-thetic consciousness j j^now I know, 

tional self It also knows its non-posmona , directly and 
and I know I know I know That is, w 1 e jn^otly and mi" 
immediately that I know the object, " , 
mediately that I know directly and / may be called 

Knowing I know, or knowing secondary clarit) 

secondary mn-positwnal se//-cwwi««»e". non-pos’’"”"' 

Knowing I know knowing may he ca e 
ro»scion5»«^, or utter or primary clarity 

' Utter and secondary clarity appear “ "““P” u'to Bn S«f f 
*ar light of the Tibetan Buddhist trading No^f' 

ilhont Beginning or End) and L ™(,f Cifc or Scphire"" , lie 

’'"I,on of the tradition of the Kabbalist Tree of U „ „„d..nc 

Kcthet IS the highest level or sephinh ot m 
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object positioned or posited in a world, non-awareness of a 
present world of objects means non-presence of positional con¬ 
sciousness Therefore, a being unaware of a present world of ob¬ 
jects IS not positionally aware As a corollary, with no world of 
objects of which a possible positional consciousness could become 
aware, there would be no positional consciousness either, because, 
phenomenologically speaking, the presence of consciousness 
depends on being aware And smee human consciousness is 
always positional, with no world there would be no human 
consciousness The presence of human awareness depends, there¬ 
fore, on there being a world of which it can be aware 

Conversely, without positional awareness there can be no 
consciousness of a world of objects Phenomenologically speaking, 
human consciousness constitutes the world of which it is aware ^ 
We may say, therefore, that positional consciousness depends on 
the world, and the existence of the world depends on positional 
consciousness Positional consaousness and the world are thus 
two terms of a dialectic Neither is reducible to the other Each 
is inescapably related to the other They form a reciprocal unity, 
separate and related This is the explicit dialectic of human 
consciousness 

There is also an implicit dialectic The object of positional 
consciousness is always other than the consciousness that knows it 
I am aware of my pen as I write The awareness I am is not the 
pen of which I am aware The pen is an object positioned m the 
perceptual world by myself aware It is not the awareness aware 
of it 


ut I am also aware of being aware of the pen This awareness 
IS irect and immediate It is a direct, immediate awareness of 
awareness It is not an awareness of an object It is simple self- 
awareness -awareness aware of itself in and through its conscious¬ 
ness of an object in the world 

It IS not an awareness of an object, since consciousness is not 
an object It is the condition of the possibility of experiencing 


This docs not preclude the presence of an absolute, creative consciousness that 
ca « e reaproaty positional consaousness and world 
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objects In (positionally) knowing the object, human conscious¬ 
ness knows It knows it It is thus always a scIf-consciousncss This 
sdl^nsciousness is direct, immediate, integral, and translucid 
It IS not positional, for it knows not an object but itself It is 
consaousness non-positionally aware of its positional self The 
awareness I have of being aware of the pen is a noii-thelic aware¬ 
ness of the consciousness positing it 
This non-thetic self-consciousness must be distinguished from 
the awareness of consciousness achieved by introspection The 
introspecting consaousness is positional For even when the 
observer has placed m parenthesis, so to speak, the world outside, 
the consciousness he is examining is not the consciousness exam¬ 
ining It The examined consaousness is always past, even if only 
immediately past Jt js a stare of comaousness, a congealed 
experience It is never the examining consciousness, which is 
continually present consciousness presently expenenang - an 
immediate selfconsciousncss simply self-aware It is never I 
Consciousness appears present, however, in a nvofold impliat 
dialectic with itself It appears a double self-consaousncss 
Thettc consciousness, as consciousness of an object, is other 
than the object it knows NotHheltc consaousness is not other 
than what it knows, for it knows itself Yet it is not simply uhat 
It knows Non-thctic consciousness knows more than its posi¬ 
tional self It also kno^vs its non-positional self I know I know, 
and I know I know I know That is, while I know directly and 
immediately that 1 knou' the olyect, I knoiv dirccdy and im¬ 
mediately that I know dircctl) and immcdiatcl). 

Knowing I know, or knowing knowing, maj be called 
secondary non~}wsitional self-consetottsness, or secondar)' clarit) 
Kno\wfig I know knowing may be called primary twn~pontiotial 
eon<cwusuess, or utter or pniiiarj clanty * 

* Uncrand»econdir> dint) apprartoforrcipotidioiljcrnnur) anJ tccorsiliry 

dear lipht of die Tibcun Hu JdJiut tiad«uc*i and IoIm S f (Infinite. Ilound’w 
WiUioiJt Hepinninp or End) and KVf/rr (Crow-n or rnmordjl in tine 

\mjnn of die iradmon of dir Kal »ial it Tree of Lifir or <<7hiro<>c Tree 

Kctlier II the hie? nt ici d of fep} tnh of ihc tw and of « tiot‘ u-p cxn ho 
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Human awareness thus appears a thetic consciousness of the 
world, and a primary and secondary non-positional self-conscious¬ 
ness 

This twofold self-knowledge is the implicit clarification of 
Itself by human consciousness It is the experience of experience, 
a clarification of clarification, the implicit discovery by con¬ 
sciousness of Itself on the permanent brink of utter translucidity 
Oriented to knowing simultaneously the world, which is other 
than Itself, and itself,^ human consciousness is an explicit conscious¬ 
ness of the world, and a twofold implicit self-consciousness And 
Its clarifying non-positional self-discovery is a function of this 
pattern For in and through the repeated experience of the reci- 
proaty between the implicit dialectic (consciousness with, or 
rather of, itself) and the explicit dialectic (consciousness and 
world) the possibility of the clarification of experience arises 
The participant observer realizing himself m, through, and for 
acting in the world may come to know himself as consciousness 
experiencing, realizing the permanent possibility of the experience 
of experience and the permanent impossibility of grasping it 
Valid dialectical praxis refers ultimately to the ground of all 
relations in and through the relation of ground with world 
Dialectical rationality, a praxis of reconciliation and dynamic 
unity, IS an enterprise of continual and continuing reappraisal 
and renewal, constantly bringing forth new experience® with 
deepening understanding and wholeness 


said nor can it be grasped While En Sof is beyond Kether and not part of the 
tree at all The Creation i e the world is said to proceed from the level of Kether 
which may thus be seen as corresponding to non positional consciousness of itself 
as positional While En Sof» an undiffercntutcd unity pre-existing and yet totally 
transcending all syntheses which may be experienced only from the level of 
experience of Kether as Void and only flcciingly 

‘ A consciousness not oriented in this way would not be a human consciousness 
" The Greek term ttielanoia in the New Testament commonly translated as 
repentance seems to carry this connotation among others The relationship 
between repentance and dialectical praxis is referred to again later particularly 
m the Appendix on the Azaael 
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Exammation of data method 


We can now return to the question of making mteUigible the 
Danzjg family praxis And I propose to discuss a possible way of 
organizing the raw data gathered in the manner desenbed in the 
Introduction 

That method of observing and recording made it possible to 
study simultaneously (i) each person m the family, (2) the 
relations between those persons, (3) the family itself as a system 
Specifically, family members were seen singly, m pairs, and in all 
possible combinations ^ The sessions were fapc-rccordcd or 
"written up immediately afterwards All tape-recordings were 
transcribed, and a concordance-index, based in the observer’s 
totahzation of the family interaction, compiled The transcrip¬ 
tions, the sound records, and the written records constituted the 
data 

The index was a certain organization of this data It related the 
different viewpoints to one another and to the pattern of inter¬ 
action, and revealed that the diagnosis of schizophrenia s\as 
socially intelligible The published descriptions were written on 
the basis of this mdex and its findings 

In totalizing the interaction, organizing the data, and dcscnbmg 
the families, the dialectical pnnciplc was applied A method 
cmbod)ing the same pnnaplc has been used m the present 
study 

Behaviour is a function of experience, and common praxis a 
function of shared experience Just as the uords and actions of 

* Tim u an ideal » not alwaji pouiWc to carT> out pmnblff comh wnont 
Tor the structure of the inTOtigatioo of the Danup »ce Introdactiox 
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INTEBEXPERIENCE AND INTERACTION 

the diagnosed schizophrenic become mtclhgihlc when seen in the 
context of his or her family praxis, family praxis becomes in¬ 
telligible when mterexperiencc is related to interaction 

How may this be done’ By a method following the four-stage 
schema outlined in Chapter 15 

(1) The event we are trying to understand is examined and 
defined 

(2) The pattern of intragroup action is clarified 

(3) The pattern of experience is elucidated 

(4) Experience is related to action, or rather mterexperiencc to 
interaction 


INTERACTION 

We start with the pattern of interaction 
Any multiplicity of persons constituting and maintaining them¬ 
selves as a group, do so on the basis of a shared principle of 
praxis All ongoing social systems are based on a shared central 
principle A family is such a system 
Some patterns of relating ate necessary to maintain the group, 
while others are not All necessary relations are expressions of 
what may be termed the basic or mam group praxis This praxis is 
the pattern of relating which constitutes and maintains the group 
m being as the group it is The central principle of the group is 
the pnnciple of this praxis 

The existence of an ongoing group depends on being the 
group It IS There is no pure group being, no group that exists 
independently of being a particular pattern of praxis and process 
If a group changes its central pnnciple it becomes reconstituted 
It becomes a different group, even if it comprises the same persons 
Adequate study of the praxis and process of a social system 
requires knowledge of the central principle of its praxis 

How might this be discovered’ Perhaps by asking the group 
members’ But what if they arc misinformed or mystified’ Then 
by observing the group praxis, for this embodies the central 
principle’ But adequate study of the system requires prior 
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knowledge of the principle of the basic praxis How do we pro- 

“f„Tb.'-I'X.'" -T'- 

gSidj: d-p™ .bp *•*" 

system 


THE INITIAL totalization 
The firststudy of the Danzig^ was*^ 

of totalizing, detotahzing and retotalizing, 

how and why it “1?“ d,n,cal method of approach- 

LSiirl -1. ™p.i«" pf 

these people the issue as pnmanly 

The relatives invariably reprc ^ j 

medical That was why they cam Sarah W 

trained to see persons behaving ^ them, and (b) to 

to be suffering from *°T<j"we process called •sch.zophrema 

see the something as a medical-typ p j th^m 

But my experience families and to the psychiatric 

accessible when, according to the ^ he When I spoke 

experts concerned, they jusually described acts by 

to them about their home ’‘J'^j^^.^deed, and uhlcli, if .me, 
their relatives that seemed y ' ,,,nt the apparcntl) crazy 

appeared to justify to a dtiing 

things these persons were “>’"S j pfychiatnc mining uas 

It seemed, therefore, my med.^;"/P>^ „„ „a>s by 

possibly leading me to preju g |,„oiis, and 

Lummg there ivas sometliing^srong 



INTEREXPERIENCE AND INTERACTION 

by assuming that if there was something wrong it was some kind 
of medical illness or medical-type process If either of these 
assumptions was wrong it meant that the diagnosing psychiatrist 
was, in each case, sharing a misperception and a preconception 
with the members of the person’s family, the diagnosis simply 
reflecting and confirming the family’s prior assumptions 
I therefore decided to question the clinical view by an appro¬ 
priate method, and to attempt to resolve the contradiction m 
my experience This required me to switch my focus from the 
person whom the family was calling mentally ill, to the family 
Itself But what question was 1 to ask^ 

Now, the Danzigs in presenting themselves defined their 
daughter Sarah in a particular way But in defining her they 
defined themselves For they defined her in terms of their percep¬ 
tion of her relationship to the group, and this involved defining 
the group too It was in respect of the group’s definition of itself 
therefore, that the question was asked 
The group’s self-definition is equivalent to the member’s 
group identity for themselves It is how the members recognize 
themselves collectively, and may be derived from their descrip¬ 
tion of themselves I define it as the attribution by which the 
senior members characterize the group at the time of study The 
senior members are the persons who are seen by themselves and 
others as the guardians of the group’s tradition and ideology 
In the modern British family^ they are usually, though not 
necessarily, the parents With the Danzigs it was the parents In 
questioning the group’s self-definition, I was questioning the 
group members’ collective identity for themselves 
The Danzigs defined Sarah as one whose experience was not 
socially intelligible in terms of what was happening m the family 
By this they implicitly defined their family praxis as not a 

* By family I mean that nexus of penons usually though not neccssanly of 
the same km who see each other as constituting the group A nexus is a group of 
persons engaged m endurmg face to-face reciprocal influence on each other s 
behaviour and cxpenencc See Lamg R D and Esterson A Sanily Madness 
a id the Family Introduction 
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whose behaviour and experience is mad ^ ^bout 

Unless an observer is operating wA a P mr 
the nature of the problem. * g'°“P ?what is the pattern 

m tbs way invites certain quesO ^^Jjcvenifsheisbysome 

of tbs family’s praxis’ Is the daug possibly a socially 

cntenon, can her behaviour o^^^nteLnon’ In 

intelligible response to her V contrary, are they 

other words, despite their —fhep franS as if she 
unwittingly driving her mad. ^ „„ 

were mad’’ It would have o problem 

reason to disbelieve them when 1^^“^ ^ 
as primarily something 8°"^? |„r study of the Danags was 
It was to these enuhat was regressive- 

addressed It was carried out mam 

progressive in form , jj,,ccd in support of their view of 

The evidence the parents Danags. the evidence 

themselves was first i attributions, which were em- 

comprised various assertions an a ^^s lazy, 

bodied in the clinical view F seventeen (she 

that she began lying she flew into unaccountable rages, 

was now twenty-three), t a nustaken accusauons. sue 

that she persisted m making j ,bat people in 

.-.k- 

Each family member’s v.e’y f '“j. .vas ascertained &ch 
and of the alleged 

tlTeTtou ’s a whole of^^ 

member’s view °f starting svitli the earliest 

relationship, was smdied histonmUy. 
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moment relevant to providing the context necessary to evaluate 
It That IS, each person’s remembrance of when and how the 
events in question started was ascertained 

Conflicts, inconsistencies, paradoxes, and contradictions' were 
noted, particularly over issues relevant to the questions posed 
The observed pattern of family interaction was analysed with 
particular reference to their description of themselves, and to the 
bstorico-analytic findings Inconsistencies, contradictions, and so 
on were noted 

For instance, in the matter of the parents’ assertion that Sarah 
was persistently and wrongly accusing them of intercepting her 
letters, Sarah’s view was elucidated She confirmed her parents 
statement that she accused them m this way, but she insisted she 
■was not mistaken 

Her description of the situation, and of the events that led up to 
the alleged interceptions, was then obtained Her story was found 
to be relevant, coherent, consistent, possible, and credible in the 
context of her account of the relationship between herself and 
her parents and brother up to and including the moment m 
question 

This contrasted with the descriptions of the situation given by 
the others These accounts failed to meet one or more of the 
entena ^ On balance, therefore, Sarah’s view was judged more 
probably true than those of the others, which were presented as 
shared, but which contradicted one another on certain crucial 
points This assessment was confirmed when the parents eventu¬ 
ally revealed they did open her letters 
The examination of the evidence adduced m support of the 
group definition comprised the analytic-regressive moment of the 
totalization 

There followed the synthetic-progressive movement A possible 

* Contradictions may be positive or negative Negative contradiction is the para¬ 
doxical absence of affirmation or negation where on phenomenological grounds, 
affirmation or negation could reasonably be expected to be present Tlie grounds 
for the expectation must be stated 

s Namely relevance, coherence, comtstency, possibility, and credibility m 
context 
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pnncipal contradiction was/onnulatedd and^^ 

L dffferent members, and the pattern 

related to the historical findings an formulation was 

of interaction in a totahamg »ynthesD Th=Jo™ ^ 
regarded as provisionally validated w 
diLons m the praxis relevant to the quesn^s pose 
died The totalizing synthesis was embodied 
Samty, Madness, and the Family .Icfinmon is identified 

Thus, in this method the “^d. and specific 

The implications ofthe definition are t ^ 

questions formulated to be answe ® joon of what the 

pattern of interaction Then foUoJ » 1 

members said and did m respK .„3„,zed to discover how 

the situation is totalized, and the g ^ situation that 

the family concert their actions themselves as a group 

makes intelligible their 1"!'^ ,[,ey acted together m a w^ 

With the Danzigs. it revealed ‘ J,ngtvhattheyweredoing 

that drove Sarah frantic withouttheir seel g 

the basic group of interaction 

The next task was to make this reve^ context o t e 

intelhgible This require it to ^ ^^jj,^3„on had to e ma 
group’s basic praxis For ’ ■ i central pnnciple 
based on a formulation of a poss .yhe method I n 

How was this formulaoon to be re^ doxes m the praxis 
involved stating and “ h the first totahzanon 

of the group, revealed in an r „ person or group ' 

To JiderLnd fuUy the P”® do this, (a '^^f 

know, among other things (i) nroing are all un 

( 3 ) at this time on’s or group’r nor 

the central principle oft P ^ know 

In the case of the D^zig* (he manner to 

understand the timing, but I p ,s that app 

If I could find another P«''“„ jihi 
‘ Namely the altnbution of'mad an 
* See Introduction 
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contradict the pattern discovered, and I had valid reason for seeing 
the new pattern to be a function of the central principle, then in 
and through resolving the contradiction in a wider synthesis I 
should be able to discover a common theme that could be used 
to formulate a possible central principle. Out of the opposition 
a common law is found. 

Where was I to seek the necessary contradiction? Precisely in 
the group’s definition of itself. 

It was a doubt about this definition that led me to study the 
pattern of interaction in the first place. And the pattern of inter¬ 
action the study revealed confirmed my doubt. This meant my 
view of the members’ praxis contradicted theirs. But it also 
meant their view of their praxis contradicted mine. 

If my view was validly established empirically, and yet there 
was no reason to suppose the members were lying about how they 
saw themselves, and they persisted in their shared view of them¬ 
selves, then they must either have been seeing something about 
themselves I did not see, or they were collectively misperceiving. 
In either case they were seeing what I did not see, and not seeing 
what I did see. 

If their perception of themselves did not reflect, or barely 
reflected, what they were doing together as a group, then they 
were collectively experiencing their shared praxis as simply a 
relationship between objects of phantasy, without realizing it. 
A group misperceiving in this way could not be ongoing. They 
could not constitute and maintain themselves together in relation 
to the rest of their society. They could not be a family. Therefore, 
the members of a family whose shared perception of themselves 
as a group conflicted with an empirical viewpoint must have 
been seeing themselves sufficiently accurately for them to have 
been ongoing as the group they were. Therefore, I, as a pheno¬ 
menological observer, must examine their contradicting view to 
discover the truth it contained. 

For instance, a man and woman in presenting themselves may 
describe themselves as a happily married couple whose greatest 
happiness is in being with one another. Study of their pattern of 
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interaction reveals they each describe *emselves - fehng 
happiest when she is gossiping wth „ ’disbelieve 

drinking with his cronies, and thae r _,pd with a contra- 
them when they say this We are then “ ,hey are 

diction namely, that in the context of their J^^.^hen 

they are away from each other y 

happiest in being with each other examine what tbs 

To resolve the contradiction, ^ being with one 

couple understand by of themselves as 

another That is, having established logical method 

inaccurate, empirically speaking, the ^ay their 

requires us to continue the study It is an apphca- 

view IS correct This is dialecncally va i p referred to 

non of the principle of the negation o ],„nself the group 
earlier The observer, having nega ^ r (lumselvcs, negates 
members’ (m tbs case the ic,l,. „toup’s pereepnon 

bs own negation, and affirms for himself the g 
by discovering the truth it contains stage 

The affirmalon ts not made as the f.r^. be 

of the dialectical cycle, since the trutl tu ^ ^j.jitj 

fully known against the ground ot tn , ^^jating a principle 
IS affirmed m and through discovering pensive synthesis 

that allows It to be reconaed m a more comp 
With the contradicting empinca option of their 

Thus, ,n the case of the pair, ''■“y^^ry of “ , 

ship IS affirmed in and ' ^<,„tradicuon m P^; 


iiucr, wuii iu> V ; Wished 

each other - . ,,^’5 praxis arc esta , ^ 

And because both views o 3 fun™°" 

valid, each pattern perceived may j ,3 ,naj also be ^ j 
central principle And their commo^>» fonnuUm 

be a similar ^.- '' 

that pnnaplc 
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Similarly witli tlie Danzigs, using the aisjunction between their 
view of their pattern of interaction, and my own, a possible 
central principle^ was formulated, and used to totalize their 
basic group praxis This totalization provided a context that 
facilitated clarifying why, and why at this time, they did what 
they did 

The formulation of the pnnciple was validated by the test of 
reconciliation, specifically by reconciling all persistent contra¬ 
dictions in basic group praxis, paracularly those that appeared to 
threaten the continued existence of the group 

The totalization was again earned out by a regressive-pro¬ 
gressive movement 

The development of the family was studied historically, the 
earlier moments of praxis examined, starting with the earliest 
relevant moment 

Using the formulated pnnaple, a progressive totalizing move¬ 
ment was then carried out showing the logic of development of 
the group praxis from past to present The formulation was 
validated in the way desenbed The totalization was then con¬ 
tinued into the immediate present, using the now validated 
principle, and showed how the group’s perception of themselves 
was the necessary consequence of their central principle in the 
particular circumstances ^ 


INTEREXPERIENCE 

This brings us to the nature of the group’s experience 

To be fully understood, behaviour must be related to the 
experience it expresses How is the experience to be elucidated^ 
Experience, phenomenologically speaking, occurs in a number 
of modalities of types® - perception, imagination, memory, 
dream, phantasy, transcendental experience - which appear to 

* See Chapter i 

* See Chapter 4 

s For other discussions on types of otpenence see Sartre J -p The PsychohsY cf 
Imagtrtalton and Lamg R D The Self and Others 
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operate togclrcr in any parucular moment 

tlLgh an cxpencntnl "'X™* ^ ^an^ particular 

“ve— 

that he is cxpenencing primarily m p y> 

imagining something ^ object 

Sincewcexpcrienccmmore deriving its charac- 

as experienced IS always in a sense modalities operating 

teristics as experienced from the p _ may comprise 

Thus, John as an object °f >”’“X f and memory, when 
features derived from phantasy, imag ’ pjjmes’s experi- 

Jamesth.nksoflumWhi.-P-nto^^^^^ 

ence, John may comprise torores ^ experi- 

ory, and phantasy, when James °° pmsent as a symbol, in 

enced m this composite way is, t ' . , j^mfymg synthetically 
thesensethatithnks *etorn thle ^ “ 

the different patterns “P experienced is modally com- 

However, though the obj experience into its com¬ 
posite, It IS also possible to J an object of one 

ponents, paying attention to speak, its appearance 

modality, while holdin^g in pa^^^ mflcctive recognition of this 

derived from the others , „o]ogical analysis of exper- 

possibihty IS necessary for a p disnnguish between t e 

ence A valid analysis modal differences m the 

different modalities, and “„ discriminate between 
experience of the object, J^ poLut 
the phantasy and the percep 

> How the different modalities opente j„„„j„ces m 

yet to be discovered . as symbols are designed resonates all 

a Objects constructed L symbolic object ^nong the world 

more than one modality Adefined as experieno g 
modalities Complete en ig ^,<cover the 

m all significations derived ^m^J ^he person discover 

s Psychoanalysis which w yjgoftluspo«>b‘bty 

component to his experience, m 
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But m trying to elucidate the experience of another, we im¬ 
mediately come up against a difficulty Experience, unlike action, 
cannot be directly observed It can only be inferred from our 
experience of the other, and our datum of experience is what the 
other says and does If we are deahng primarily with the percep¬ 
tual component this is no great problem The other can be invited 
to confirm or disconfirm our inference In the case of the phan¬ 
tasy component, however, we cannot rely on the other’s assent 
to validate our constructions, since we must expect he is either 
unaware of the content or, if he is aware of it, he is unaware of 
the extent to which he is experiencing in phantasy And, since 
we are approaching the problem phenomenologically, we 
cannot refer what he says and does to a pre-existing system 
of references whereby we would say a particular pattern of 
behaviour and experience expresses a particular experience in 
phantasy, for example, a spire in a daydream means a penis 
This does not mean, of course, that cases may not resemble 
one another in their constellations of phantasy experience, but 
It does mean that each case must be approached afresh without 
presuppositions about the meaning m phantasy of the ‘manifest’ 
content 

How, then, are we to construe the other’s experience, and test 
our inferences’ In and through a dialectical logic of inference, a 
logic in three moments 

In Its first moment the behaviour of the other is assumed to be 
a response to an object or event in the shared world of perceptual 
experience The second moment is the negation of this assump¬ 
tion The negation is made when contradictions appear between 
the other’s experience of the event, and empirical experience The 
other’s experience is either not shared empirically or, if shared, it 
fails to account for contradictions in the other’s praxis In the 
third moment the object or event of the other’s experience is 
referred to another expcnential modality or context, and the 
other s praxis referred to the inferred experience A totalization 
IS then made, transcending and reconciling m a wider experiential 
synthesis the contradictions of expenence and behaviour The 
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reconciliation in detail of all contradictions of praxis is the I 

We may reasonably ™ 

congruent response to James J Tames is hostile 

says\e is ve^ frightened, and ‘^;‘;;^“:;Ve:.renological 
towards him We P j j ^ John’s perception 

study of their relanonship fads to v^datej^^ oo/„,n.fests 
empirically (i e if James J James’s behaviour fads 

hostility) or, if his P«-pt.on ■ "d, Ja 
to accouut for contradiction J I,„nates between appear- 

indeedhostde.andopenlyso.butjohuah ^ 

mg frightened and appearing smilingly mditte 

he IS afraid , v ,, when he says he 

If we have no reason to ^uppo^ B „ay 

IS frightened, or lying when ere ^ ngnificant extent an 

infer that his experience o J nerceptual experience, for 

experience in a modality ot er phantasy The inference 

example, significantly an j,p„ons in John’s behaviour 

IS validated if, by its use, a . , detail, for instance, why 
in respect of James are feels, while at ot ler 

sometimes he appears to feel he is feeling another 

he appears to feel one thing v i pjhle to the praxis of groups 
Such a logic of inference is ,,peicnce A group s 

Common praxis is a jmelhgible m and through 

contradictory praxis becomes expresses The 

elucidating the experience this p shared 

the common praxis expresses m y discovered’ 

experience of the group How i > ^ ,1,. common objec 

Lt. we identify xvhatinay be rernm f hd 

the problematic pattern of P"-' m the time “f ' 

feature, characteristic, or P upphcitlj, "f ,he 

which the members refer, ''P pi|j^p„xis under stud) , ^^^^1 
intelligible the contradicuon 1,1, hat, Pro”' ^ 

Danzics it was Sarah T c) J 
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viewpoint, were contradictions m their behaviour, as simple, 
congruent responses to her 

Next, the significant mode or modes m which the group experi¬ 
ences the object must be identified This is done in the way I have 
just described, namely, by comparing what the group says and 
does in respect of the object with a view of the object empirically 
established If, then, they are judged to be experiencing signi¬ 
ficantly m phantasy, for instance, the nature of the phantasy must 
be inferred This may be done in and through examining the 
attributions made by the group members, severally and collec¬ 
tively, about the object This inference is the possible central 
shared experience ' The formulation is tested m and through a new 
totahzation, relating in detail mtercxpcrience with interaction It 
IS judged true if all contradictions of the relevant praxis are 
resolved through its use 

It may be asked Why choose the Danzigs for this study^ Apart 
from the pattern of mystification and radical invalidation which 
they have m common with the other famibes described m Sanity, 
Madness, and the Family, I have at this time insufficient scientifically 
respectable evidence to say whether or not the central principle 
of their group praxis or their pattern of interexperience is typical 
of the rest, though they are certainly typical of some families of 
‘schizophrenics’ Then why write of them^ 

The question is really twofold Why write of one family, 
and why of this one in particular’ 

I am writing of one family because at this stage of development 
of a phenomenologically valid methodology, it is necessary to 
estabhsh adequate social and existential paradigms® for other ob¬ 
servers and subsequent studies 

Such paradigms are studies of experience and action, which 
go to the heart of the matter in question, catching and convey¬ 
ing the spirit of the events described, while illustrating and illu¬ 
mining the principles and theory of the method used 

* See Chapter 5 

* For a study of the place of the paradigm m natural science and its relationship 
to tevoluuom in that science see Kuhn, Thomas S , T 7 ic Stmeture of Scientijic 
Revobiltons 
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But why the Danzigs as the particular paradigmatic family’ 
Simply because I was moved to do so The dialectic is a move¬ 
ment m the observer and the system observed, and is fuUy reahzed 
when so experienced And the sciennst who allows himself to be 
moved, and later discovers the why and wherefore, is act g 
correctly dialecticaUy A dialectical enterprise always 
degree of personal commitment by the mve«.gator, who u 
always to some extent feeling his way in the dark And when 
working m the dark, one choice is as good as Thu 

involve! a risk, hut risk is integral to the enterprise 'n 

the event, a crucial aspect of the ‘’”*,^““'^T,,°“cal 

to be the way it functioned to destroy the P°“‘>”“f 
reasoning m Sarah, while maintaimng the parents in their radical 

alienation from it , darifica- 

Valid dialectical reasoning “ tltknowhdge, 

tion personal and societal “ though significant 

societal to the system Personal cla • j though 

to me, does not in itself validate this stu y clarification 

such clarification must always be pres , ^fclarifying, 

should simultaneously 1 knowledge is know- 

and the principle of the , ‘j' jj-flcctivc knowledge in, 

ledge of the dialectic, and as s , A dialectical para- 

through, and for social and „ and act dialectically 

digm IS validated, if it helps others 
Subsequent students wiU judge 
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r , frirm of regression carried past what 

Reversion may be seen as a t t„ifnrical starting-pomt 

seems to be ihe individual's Pf going^ 

While regression is an emotional a P ^ without time 

personal time, reversion involves cnie b j birth during 

There appears to be a varying P^‘^‘° personal continuity 

■which there is no continuing exp pjrjon may experience 
in space and time' I" to the period spent 

himfelf carried back both to tins period 

in the womb before biological birth the earliest 

Thus, while regression ^lo appears to take one 

moments of personal development, „„„.pcrsonal The 

into a world that is P/'-P^“'’".“ „„any weeks It may recur 
experience may last a ™ has been termed trans- 

oL months or years Th.s^“_^,^P experience, which I 

cendental’ It is different j .fhe world of the personal By 

include in what may be ‘“™"„t's expenence of one s person 

a transitional region betw here the pre-j 

For It may be expenen -« choanilmc in'*“T' 

^ence iviihin the ^ ,j,c chapet I ntrutjxc 

. rcr.dua.».onof.hu«Pg5JJ^p,r« 

miuncc. Winmre" V " 

Emotional DCS cloprani' 
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cosmic becomes transmuted and transformed into the personal 
and mundane, i e as the region where the possibility of reflective 
experience becomes incarnate It appears to correspond to the 
lowest of the three levels of awareness m the Kabbalistic tradition ^ 
This level, in which no distinction is experienced between what 
IS felt and the experience of what is felt — for example, between 
the emotion and the awareness of it - is called in Kabbalah 
atiwial or natural soul, and is present in all men The other levels 
are not naturally present, and must be striven for to be reached 
The Christian tradition of Jesus as symbol of the incarnation of 
the Divine, and as sacrificial lamb - the animal to be made whole^ 
- may be seen, too, to refer to an original expcnence of the 
instinctual as the region of the incarnation of the possibihty of 
reflection The paschal lamb in the Jewish tradition is a memorial 
of Israel s redemption from Egypt, which traditionally symbolizes 
those imprisoned m darkness and non-reflection Beconung 
wholly human thus involves integrating into a new personal 
unity that region of oneself wherein the possibility of reflective 
experience becomes incarnate, in and through bringing it into 
the light of living awareness ° ® 

The experience of one’s personal being-for-self may be seen, 
too, to conrpnse three moments The first is that described above, 
wLtTl non-refleettve impulsion to act m respect of 

he^d d hcTf W P"™" « “ked why he id what 

m or’he felt f ^ wanted 

ir: of hn noJreflecttvely 

recTpromTun,l''f\‘"°™7 dtscrmunatlon and 

hithetto not expenenced reflccn^CXsf trucl Ip'enencT 

-Bh. spmt d=pend.ng 

ence ^ equivalent to what we call experi- 

= Sacnficc fiom the Utm mot (holy) aod/«OTe (to make) 
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The third IS a trinity in unity comprising "eXnce 

cnccd, e\pcriencing what is to be experience , “ of them 

of cxperienang In this moment, win t become inte- 

and the experience of experiencing, le 

grated into a new personal unity moments of 

Regression, by putting one into j^prcssion and may 

personal development, functions ^ P „ func- 

hring into reflective awareness one s animal selt 

tions to bring into awareness , fj^lf-discovery. 

Reversion may occur in the course o a p^ 

as in yogic exercises, or during psy himself to enter the 

of the enmrpr.se requires the person to ^ 1 °*; ^^e outcome 
pre-personal and non-personal region experienced 

of personal fragmentation m a social situat. 
as Livable due to mystifying "hemical agents such as 

result, for instance, from the of course, be 

mescdine, LSD, and the like j ® They should not 
used as part of an enterprise of se j,,e,plme Much of what 
be used without proper preparation a jjems to be a 

IS currently termed 'Session and reversion 

imxture of experience derived from reg ^^penence of self 

In the timeless world of reversion not-here, no per- 

and not-self, no distinction between i^^mfore, helpless an 
ceptual discrimination The person ' _g and pre-egoic 
socially dependent The and phenomeno ogic 

By e^oic experience, I mean I ^/’experience and being, 

allyfhis reLs to the P-ttem of exp ^ 

thlpatternofexperienceaudbeing ofa ln experienc 

discretely m respect of others or egoic self us 

experiencing himself and other, and m i 

disunguishes constantly betwee" ^ of himself. « ' = 

guishing discriminates between are otherwise expen 

perceiving differences between o*=«J' ,o discriminate 

Led as similar During teve«.on the P 
perceptually is lost in varying eg (j|,j.Qnics lost % 

For instaL, m complete reversion, 
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trace m what may be termed die ‘primary matrix of experience’ 
The person experiences total dissolution of himself, i e of per¬ 
sonal self and personal identity In such dissolution the experi- 
encer no longer says I, for *1’ indicates personal experience 
While in the moment of total dissolution the expenencer no 
longer experiences personally Or rather the expenencer does not 
cxpenencc personally For in that moment, if endured, the 
moment changes from one of time to one of expenence, and the 
person passing through the eye of the needle disappears into a 
world without linear time or durance, where all is experienced 
e^tatically present This moment of total dissolution is a moment 
of transcendental truth m which all is revealed as one It is not 
pre-personal It is m a sense non-personal, because it is also in a 
sense all-personal In my view, the term ‘transcendental experi¬ 
ence should be confined to this moment 
As the person emerges linear time is re-established, and with it 
remembering For in the world without time there is not even the 
remembering of dissolution Only in retrospect as he emerges 
may Ae CNperiencer ‘realize’ he has been dissolved, if he remem- 

fn™ 1 For persons emerging frequently 

forget selectively many aspects of the expenence, mcludmg the 

expenence ofhavmg been there 

the^n^r"' " expenencer from 

mamxTf or rather from the primary 

1 , non-presence 7 f 

Tlm foZnv expenenemg, and experienced 

gad'enng^S" ™P°«»nt Re-membenng is the 

moment of rcmcmbcrinv ^ “ including the 

definue period after the person has cmere®cd“ 
bin<-at are nor 
experience, die expenencer in a femree^rmt 
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SO doing, however, he must avoid imposing bs own ^ 

bs own schema is liable to be derived from h- 
ditioning, and so liable to perpetuate bs pattern “ 

bs existential shortcomings Much of the symbolism of the ^p^_ 

ence refers to these The experience should be 

aUy over an indefinite period if Us truth is to be by 

and integrated This may help undo the 

schema The recommendation to re ram strictest 

own schema is, of course, a counsel of perfection in the 

'“RLersion, m dissolving the pe^on’s e”o- 

facihtate a shift from a centring at what may be 

centring of personal consciousness - ^ experience of 

termed the interface of expenence , Unknown, 

being centred between the person instinct, be- 

between male and female, between , centre cannot 

tween positional awareness and fenced only imph- 

be grasped or known 1,,., awareness of experi- 

citly, 1 e non-positionaUy, ^ ’“f person centred m tbs way is 
cncmg centred as at an interface P , though not, of 

aware of the presence of the Unknown experience 

course, of specific content He is open, however, 
emerging to consciousness from t s p personal con- 

ThL appear to be degrees ‘=S°'""^entred, or more 

sciousness Some persons appear to e ^ centring of persona 

egoic than others By ego-centred, ^ ego-centred person, 

consciousness on its personal se whose primary existen- 

I term egotistic An egotistic person is , „ constantly, m an 

tial project is to maintain his his experience of 

through maintaining without mte egoism m this sense 

personal continuity This does not me 

^ Cf thetraditioiiofthcvcJbeforethc^lyo^*^^^^^ ho'hi^Sr^ne 

The tradition may be seen to 

before the veil 0 “ly the veil and o" ^ statement on 

adequate self preparation may pas* rtimolctely empty 
Atonement Holy ofHoI.es was complct 
atonement see pp 168-9 
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IS not present with other persons, but it is a question of the 
nature of the primary existential project 

The consciousness of an egotistic person tends to be exclusively 
immanent, i e positivist, analytic, and estranged from its non- 
thctic awareness of itself The person tends not to be reflectively 
aware of the non-positional If such a person tries to examine his 
consciousness he persists m seeking it as if it was an object, i e 
positionally, tending to confuse consaousness with what he 
discovers on introspection Seeking positionally, he fails to 
realize that the consciousness he seeks IS the consciousness seeking it 
Of course, this is liable to happen with any person, even to the 
least egoic The experience of centring at the interface lias to 
be discovered and rediscovered repeatedly 
Ego-centnsm seems invanably associated with alteration of 
identity Alteration functions imphatly to obviate the experience 
of the anxiety of non-bemg However, the altcrated identities of 
certain persons whom I am calling ‘cgotisuc arc explicitly 
adapted to this end The other they invite the other to see them 
to be, IS an other who is effectively maintaining without inter¬ 
ruption lus personal continuity Such a person is proud of not 
breaking down The pride is an intensified feeling of being The 
person sees himself, and requires the other to see him variously 
as tough, strong-willed, self-controlled, stable, and so on, and 
despises those who undergo regression or reversion as soft, 
w cak-^vllIcd, emotional, unstable The despised ones arc serial 
objects tliat embody for the strong one denied, spht-off, and 
exteriorized phantasy aspects of himself In reversion the altcrated 
component of an identity may be undermined 

Successful reversion may be likened to a regressive-progressive 
movement From the state of uninlcgration the consciousness 
comes forwaird, so to speak, to the starung-point of personal 
integration The complete movement may facihtatca new personal 
emergence, and a new cxpcnencc of the possibility of a non-ego- 
centred self It ma) facilitate consciousness of authentic personal 
possibilities, and awareness of the possibility of actualizing 
these 
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However, revcrs.on carnes certain 
consciously as a defence against tire exp 
When this happens the other ^ced wluch have 

For instance, manifestations may ^j, . ntual’, ‘trans- 
been variously termed archetyp ’ ^ on These 

cendental’, ‘mythological’, ’ pexperience is to 

phenomena must be evaluated dia ecti y Jjecome assinii- 
be assimilated by the person Otherwise he may 
lated by the experience ,, Kprominc identified 

Risks include failure to reintegrate often, though not 

with mythic presences Failure to others Reintegration 

necessarily, the result of interference j setting is 

seems part of a natural process, ut ^ r or disruptive y 
required, one where there is no ^^fynintegrationby 
impinging interaction Persons seen or persons who 

those Ihl do not understand what is •“PP^| 

fail to reintegrate, or who iSle to be diagnosed 

usually seen as mad and in our labelled schizophresnc are 

‘schizophrenic’, though not all P®'®” jg„tified with archetyp 
in a state of unmtegration or explici y 

presences does not necessan y 

Even the occurrence of reintegt j.(,„sciousness ni®y " , 

mean that all is weU Shift of “a;:d become possessed 

occur, or the person may cgoically , ^„g or expen 

by the mythic mood, though without W Manifestation He 
himself Identified with ^P^auc^hough he may ^ 
may feel himself special and cn , 

__ .1 __:.-iUr as psychotic 


may feel himself special and cha mythi p 

m a way that is usually seen as psy subtle ommpo 

Sion may express itself m utterances, fo^ 

omniscience, whereby he tends to particularly tj-dcr- 

rather than ;peak wl* others This u ^ q„,,,„es of ^ 
himself and others when the the omnip®^^” 

ship, because the quahties ten to c,,prcss 

bimself while blinding others to V ^j^entredness ”^7 ^luical 
In Its grossest form this type o religion 

Itself m rehgious fanaticism or m a 
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movements In the recent history of Europe it expressed itself in 
Nazism 

It IS not yet generally realized that the Nazis were mystics, 
inducing m themselves transcendental experiences in which they 
experienced themselves in touch with the Absolute ^ At the 1936 
Nuremberg Rally, Hitler announced m the course of his speech 
that he received his instructions from God He was not speaking 
metaphorically The Nazis seemed to have been involved with a 
corrupt form of Buddhism, which no doubt made it easier to 
designate the Japanese honorary Aryans The swastika is, of 
course, a common Buddhist symbol 
Reversion, therefore, may reinforce ego-centredness And this 
may happen in a way that leaves the person with the experience 
that It has been diminished or even abolished Such persons may 
implicitly advertise themselves by proclaiming themselves saved, 
or better persons, or as having seen the hght, or as persons who 
know the way and can show it to others if the others would let 
them, and so on It may show itself in a self-advertising humility 
in which the person proclaims, ‘Wc are all sinners’, or ‘We are 
all existentially crippled and spintually corrupt’ - the equivalent 
of the holy beggar displaying his sores 
Thus, reversion involves considerable risk, and if undergone by 
a person who is not sufficiently already truly centred it is liable 
to lead to personal catastrophe It is often experienced as a rebirth, 
but a rebirth is a birth, a new beginning - an infancy, not man¬ 
hood or womanhood In my view, the ecstasy of reversion should 
not be regarded as a position that can be reached by repeatedly 
repealing the experience It is perhaps better seen as a promise, as 

‘ The Nazis had secret societies engaged in initiating members into transcendental 
regions These soaeties were not apparently touched by denazification, because 
the Allied leadership v,as divorced from these regions m themselves and so 
could not realize the importance of the soaeties Nor apparently did they receive 
an> guidance from their Church leaders, who seemed to have been just as alienated 
from the tramcendcntal 

It IS worth considering whether similar soaeties are currendy operating m 
of the Wat German neo>Nazis In Britain some of the fasast groups 
appear to be engaging currently m m)stical imtiauons using psychedelic drugs 
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the revelation of the possibility ming^oneselfto the 

which may be attained in relation to oneself 

hfc-long task of systemattcall> clantyi g 

and others' consciousness from I 

True centring, shift person with a non-ego- 

cnce to interface, docs not m experience of 

centred consciousness has no ’“"/““’lerience. an experience 
-..n. that he lives with a f,if as mstrument attempting 

■inwhichtheego.ssunpl>h.ms^^ 
tualize in openness witn .„ .he pattern c 


neans that he lives w.i..-.- ,„„,clf as mstrumci.t —- . - 

af self in which the ego is sunpl h.ms tsonaj 

to actualize in openness of the pattern of pe«o^ 

possibilities in the light of Ins expe e „ the source 

Ltruction and reformation, and Ins re 

:his experience 
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transcendental expense '’‘''°''uted. Tins requires 

social reality f discover that to be i, iled man wor- 

Tobeheakd of mtcrftce *at 

so in a way that allows the *c m a w y 

each to discover the I op® rtheTcmpk °f 

ships lives and serves jj^mner m o j. ^esecran°” ° whom one 

lets this ^Vbe°dcscnbcd two fo jf cxpcn^ceJ 

There may thus be “L .hat aspect of jts silence 

personal ‘desecration divorced^ by be attempted with 

relates .h^ ntLpn » * ,„,|„ess Tto m 1^^^ ,„d.„on 

as inner and one secret o^ so on »« 

seeking to v"”'Iter one sbio'*' (Lj„„ais * ■ => 

drugs “^dangsnansuf® ' 

this has been called nuu^ 
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The Azazel 


Azazel does not simply mean ‘scapegoat’, in the sense that it is 
currently understood The ceremony is a truly symbolic act, in 
that it strikes multiple resonances, carrying and fulfilling multiple 
meanings and functions, according to the level of understanding 
and sensibility of the congregants 

At the simplest level the ceremony has a cathartic and pro¬ 
phylactic value It vicariously relieves the unsophisticated of the 
burden of guilt and hatred through the sacrificial exile of a living 
creature, v/hde at the same time it obviates guilt over participating 
in the sacrificial ceremony, through the selection of an animal, 
and not a human being The action of the Danzigs m sending 
away their daughter thus carnes overtones of a reversion to a 
non-Mosaic, pagan, social practice of human sacrifice At this 
level the Azazel ceremony might be described as a function of the 
repression of the instinctual in the group While the Danzigs’ 
action might be described as a shared return of the repressed 
instinct in a non-mstmetua! form 
However, the ceremony has further sigmfications For instance, 
Azazel IS also traditionally the name of an angel who, when 
tempted, fell into the same sin as that of which he had been accus¬ 
ing mankind He was tempted by a beautiful woman and fell 
wctim Traditionally he is also the angel who persisted in leading 
men astra) into sensuality by teaching women how to allure 
them, that is, he seduced the human race into trying to control 
andposscss the things andpcrsonsembodying their projected feared 
and desired phantasy objects In one traition he is identified with 
Satan (the Hmdcrcr or Adversary, or Opposcr, or Contradictor) 
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and with the serpent who, nr ^ Ewl 

mtrojectmg the fruit of the ° contradiction) when they 

(the tree of dialectical know e ge^^^ 

should have arrived at the result ( expression of 

progressive “ “be smaUyunparted and acquired The 

wisdom, not information t change, culminating m 

wisdomis the wisdom °f , Azazel fs also said to have 

complete change of heart tore before the race 

taught mankind techniques ol niaste^ ^ 

had the wisdom to use them propc y 

personal nature r knowledge refer among 

The Good and Evil f‘''f?,f.mputs, which in the Jewish 

other things to the Go°d “d P^„ce Impulse in Hebrew 

tradition are fundamental » j- .f„c„,ng' Thus, Man is 

IS yetser, and has of Knowledge of Good and 

Evil may thus be seen to . ^ahy the potentially creativ 

to experience and reconcile „,fes of their nature 

“ir-“;:==^r=SSi 

men techniques °f™Jctor who seduces men aw 

nature He is the p conflict as both mtra c,jdusively 

dialectical experien experience of con (-.e„,radictor 

interpersonal B reduction tuay ,neii begin 

IS the servant of G , pf conflict to a poi ,|,e,r 

to sharpen the f P^'Xtltages requires them to reflee 

to repent, which in 1 r,belt experience c_,,h the same fruit 

acts fnd the to bnng th 

The function of this rep ,ne 

-''-ofthcTreeoK 

. SccDakan.D.S.i:.n.-«‘Jf^« 
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The sin of Adam and Eve may be seen to result m an alterated 
identity based on each intenonzmg the others view of bmself 
Hence their shame before each other The Hebrew for ‘ashamed’, 
m Genesis ii 25, is a reflexive verb, yttboshashu, meaning ‘ashamed 
before each other’ Since a reflexive verb carries the connotation 
of a relationship to oneself, yitbosliashu implies an experience by 
each in relation to himself and to the other experiencing each, 
that is, each experienced himself in and through the experience 
of the other experiencing him 
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